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FOREWORD 


Western Litetatute^tom the birth of vernacular poetry in 
France to the present age in which similar fashions prevail 
over an area extending from Buenos Aires to Moscow, from 
Athens to San Francisco, cjfti be thought of as a single expand- 
ing tradition. It is the history of this tradition that I have 
set out to write, excludirig, however, all direct reference to 
English writers, since my viewpoint is that of one who looks 
across the Channel for similarities and contrasts, but is 
nevertheless con§cious of the - admittedly subjective - differ- 
ences separating his own litirature from tlmt written in other 
languages. 

English Literature - and consequently American also - is 
excluded from this survey, as is all writing in Latin which, al- 
though closely related to medieval writing in the vernacular, 
has an academic flavour that prevents its being read today. 

For my especial purpose is to act as a guide to what is liv- 
ing and readable, either in the original or in translation. I 
have avoided all reference to dead works, important only 
for historical reasons, and have deliberately refrained from 
providing a bibliography of books on literary history and 
criticisrA. It is the poetry, the plays, the, novels and the works 
of speculation, of the great authors of the past that 1 would 
urge my readers to turn to, and in respect of these anyone can 
extract his own reading-list from my text. • 

There arl, however, a few books which have strongly in- 
fluenced my way of looking at literature, and the chief of 
these ate Ernst Robert Curtius’s European Uterature and the 
Latin Middle (translation, Routledge), C. S. Lewis’s Alle- 
gory of Love (Oxford Univ. Press), and various works by Ramon 
Men^ndez Pidal. The translation of Curtius’s book originated 
as Bollinger series XXVI published by Pantheon 
Books Inc. for the Bollinger Foundation. 
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1 have had much help, and from numy people, in the writ- 
ing of this book; and I am particularly grateful to Miss G. R. 
Levy for her careful reading of my typescript, for her many 
suggestions, and for the initial inspiration which 1 drew from 
her study of the epic. The Sword from the Rock ; 
also to Mr Colin Hardie for the loan of two scripts on Dante, 
entitled A Spiritual Autobiography, read by him in the Third 
Programme in October, . and so tar, I believe, unprinted ; 
to Mrs H. A. Frankfort for reading so-ne Dutch poetry with 
me; to Professor L. W. Forster for information concerning 
Dutch and Flemish authors; to my son Mark for criticism, 
interest, and the drawing of the Time Chart, and finally to my 
wife, with whom so much that I have read during nearly 
thirty years has been fruitfully discussed. 

Quotations are given in* English where a satisfactory trans- 
lation exists: otherwise in the original, followed by a plain 
prose rendering. 

For the present edition I have made a few necessary correc- 
tions and expanded or otherwise altered several paragraphs 
towards the end of the book, to account for a few important 
works published in the last five years. 


J.M.C. 



Chapter One 

EPIC TALES AND ROMANCES 
OF ADVENTURE 

European literature was bom fully mature towards the be- 
ginning of the twelftbcentury. It was contemporary with the 
Crusades, and it was the product of the same conflict of forces. 
It arose, that is to say, f^o^m the impact of the non-Christian 
upon the Christian world. On the one side the Romance 
languages had developed so far as to be virtually independent 
of the debased Latin from which they had evolved; .on the 
other hand the Dark Ages had not themselves produced from 
the relics of classical culture any fresh myths which could be 
the subject of poetry in the jrernacular. Priests and monks con- 
tinued to compose epics and treatises, chronicles and hymns, 
in Medieval ‘Latin, but their inspiration had run dry. What is 
m«re, a new public had appeared, that had little or no Latin. 
The feudal princes who were leading the great counter-offen- 
sive against the infidels had leisure. They had furthermore 
> contact in many places with these same infidels, whose level of 
civilization was higher than theirs. Their courts - perhaps in 
imitation of the more cultured Moslem - were becoming more 
luxurious, and they demanded entertainment. Some of their 
ladies, indeed, quickly set themselves up as patronesses of the 
almost «on-existent literary arts. The lords of the Frankish 
world wanted to hear their own praises sung; not by way of 
personal adulation, however, for this was not an age of per- 
sonality worship. What they asked of thq||r jongleurs or min- 
strels ^ idealized picture of the Christian mission which 
they had assumed. They demanded a presentation of the 
Christian way of life that they were defending, and their own 
age offered them no compelling idea. So from outside the 
narrow Latin world were called in the heroic sagas , of the 
Teutons, the romantic legends of the Celts, and that spiritual- 
ized cult of courtship, which was probably taught diem by 
the infidels diemselves, but which came to its second a^d 
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European birth in the courts of Central and Southern 
France. 

Now the jongleur could sing of knightly virtues, of beauty in 
women, of constancy in love, and of adventure in strange 
lands to grasping feudal chieftains, who saw themselves, as 
they listened, making a last stand with Roland in the pass of 
Roncesvalles, or - more realistically - reconquering the 
Spanish peninsula piecemeal with the Cid, and loading an un- 
grateful king with the spoils - of whijh however, sufficient 
remained in the conqueror’s hands to make him a rich man. 
Alternatively, at one degree farther from reality, some young 
knight in the draughty hall of a Norman castle might set out, 
in his imagination, with Lancelot or Percival in search of that 
myster/ous Graal, the bringing of which to King Arthur’s 
court would usher in a new age; or, in a more private dream, 
he might see himself glorified in the shape of Tristan, mad for 
the love of Queen Iseult, or as, Lancelot martyred by the 
triumph and shame of his passion for Guenevcrc. The new 
literature supplied living myths for the emergent knightly 
caste. The chansons de geste (Songs of the great Deeds of o«d) 
presented the pettiest baron to himself as a Christian hero; the 
poems that told of the ‘Matter of Britain’, the central theme of 
which was the history of King Arthur and his knights, trans- 
formed him into a r('>mantic adventurer; and the lyrical poetry, 
which arose contemporaneously with the epic, showed him to 
himself in the light of a lover, approaching his mistress with 
mingled awe and desire. Mere, for the first time in Western 
poetry, sexual feeling was raised to the level of a transcendent 
emotion, and the theme of ideal love, unknown to the poets of 
Greece and Rome, was added to those of great poetry. The 
poetry of the twelfth century, indeed, contained trom the 
outset four of the five principal ingredients of thk European 
poetic tradition. Heroism, love, the worship of God and the 
search for the unknown, were all treated by the epic and lyric 
poets of France and Spain, while the fifth ingredient, the 
analysis of the poet’s own feelings and motives, and the 
dramatization of his own personality, though on the whole 
missing until the Renaissance began to stress the importance 
o^ the individual and his private vision, appeared sporadically 
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even at that time among the lyricists of the West, and most 
recognizably in the Danube valley, among the Minnesanger, 
the German poets of courtly love. 

Twelfth-century poetry^ nevertheless, is on the whole vir- 
tually anonymous. Just as we hardly know the names of the 
architects who, in the same age, were building the great 
Cathedrals, so we know very little about the troubadours or 
trouveres - as they were called in Provence aad Northern France 
respectively - who miade the songs which the joglars or 
jongleurs sang. Even the name which they assumed suggests 
that the composers of the chansons de geste thought of them- 
selves as nameless craftsmen rather than as poets to compare 
with the almost legendary ancients, Homer, Virgil, and their 
favourite Statius. For the word trouvere means no mo^e than 
finder, or at best inventor. The troubadour of the South, on 
the other hand, though the name makes no greater claim to 
poetic individuality, leavej on his songs, the imprint of a 
personal mannerism, if not of a fully independent style; and we 
have at least some anecdotes, if no very full biographical in- 
formation, about the chief poets of Provence, But most often 
such stories as can be extracted from his work have little 
reference to the composer’s own life. 

The vernacular literature of the tw'elfth century was not de- 
signed for reading. The epic poems were composed for rqpita- 
tion to the simple music of a primitive fiddle, and the lyrics for 
singing to more c' mplicated tunes, sometimes with refrains, 
or as a voice and fiddle accompaniment to a dance. There was, 
consequently, a very close relationship between the metres 
used and the traditional dance steps;* and since most of the 
dances were popular in origin it was at this point that the 
cultivated lyric touched the folk-song, witjji the result that in 
some distrfcts, in Northern France and Spain in particular, 
poems began to be devised on less sophisticated subjects by 
the jongleurs themselves, independently of the trouveres^ to be 
sung at the festivities of the common people. It was the dance 
that bridged the gap between the art-forms proper to each 
caste. 

The jongleur^ who recited the trouvere^s poetry at the feudal 
courts, or at stages on the much frequented pilgrimage roads 
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to Jerusalem, to St James of Gjmpostela, and to the shrines of 
the many lesser saints, was probably a cleric. For, in this age, 
only a cleric was able to read and write; and his poem was 
almost certainly not recited out of Ms head, but learnt from a 
parchment copy. In the earliest days he may well have been a 
decent monk, entrusted with the job of entertaining passing 
pilgrims for the benefit of his monastery funds. But by the 
twelfth century his activities were by no means coined 
within institutional walls, or to the mere recitation of poetry. 
He was by then a general wandering entertainer, a singer, a 
conjuror, an acrobat, and even an actor in crude knock-about 
farces, for the amusement either of gentlemen and their ladies 
in their castles or of the crowd in the market place. Originally, 
the chief items in his repertory had been poems on the lives of 
saints and miracle stories, of which some fragments have sur- 
vived which predate the chansons de geste. These were the only 
form of religious literature then circulating, for the Church 
discouraged its priests from giving readings from the Bible, 
and such partial translations into the vernacular as existed 
were rare. Among these miracle stories one of the favourites 
in all countries was the story of St Alexis, a verse rendering of 
which, attributed to a canon of Rouen Cathedral, is one of the 
oldest monuments of Northern French literature; it dates 
fronj the eleventh century, but begins with a characteristically 
backward glance to a golden age, long years before that: 

The world was good in the times of old. 

For then there was faith and justice and love. 

Those were the days in which wealthy Christians like Alexis 
would abandon the secular life and wander the pagan world, 
begging crusts froi^ the tables of the great and taking' beatings 
from their servants, amidst an efflorescence off diiracles. 
Legends of the Saints, Bible stories, and apocryphal tales about 
the Virgin Mary, whose cult was then rapidly spreading, made 
up the jongleur's early repertory, and these continued to be 
written until well on into the thirteenth century. But, as has 
been suggested, to the extent that the jongleur's repertory 
extended his reputation declined: and soon ecclesiastical dig- 
nities began to protest against the disgrace which he brought 
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on the clergy; soon ^ ranks came to be recruited only from 
among unfrocked or disreputable priests, or from laymen who 
had somehow managed to pick up a clerk’s education. 

The jongleur y however, was not - as has been noted - usually 
the composer of the poems or stories that he recited. The 
composer, the troubadour or trouuere, was either a respectable 
cleric or a landed nobleman or, at worst, the rackety younger 
son of some aristocratic house. It is true* that, especially in 
Southern France, the tmubadour might sink so far as to recite his 
compositions himself, which would bring his status down to 
that of a mere baron’s retainer. But he was divided by the 
widest of social cleavages from the disreputable jongleur, who 
wandered like St Alexis, sometimes as far abroad as Hiuigary 
or Cyprus, though for less laudable reasons than that blessed 
saint and martyr. 

The first trouvere whose name we find attached to an im- 
portant wodr signs with (he Latinized ,/orm of his name, 
Turoldus: ‘Here ends xh&geste, for Turoldus grows weak’. The 
obvious interpretation of this last line of the Chanson de Rjoland 
isathat one Th^roulde, to give his Norman name its French 
form, claims to be its author. Scholarship, however, is by no 
means tinanimous in accepting this reading: nor can any of the 
Therouldes living in England or Normandy in the first half of 
the twelfth century be associated with any certainty widu this 
first great work of Romance literature. The general assump- 
tion is that he was a cleric of some eminence and of wide 
reading, and some have gone so far as to see in the Chanson 
patallek to various passages in the Aeneid. The poem in- 
dubitably bears evidence of at least some acquaintance with 
Virgil, an author very little read at that time and known 
chiefly f&r his reputation, mysteriously acquired in the Dark" 
Ages, as a practitioner in magic. 

The version that we have is certainly not the first treatment 
of the story. We learn, indeed, from a verse chronicle that a 
jongktar named Taillefer recited a song of Roland and Oliver 
before William the Conqueror on the field of Hastings. But 
this is not our poem, wUch we know from a copy made in 
England about the middle of the twelfth century from an 
original probably quite recent. For though the jongleur*^ 
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practice was, no doubt, to graft new material on old, and him- 
self to alter the poem in the course of memorizing it, or even 
to adapt it to the particular local interests of his hearers, this 
poem bears every sign of being a completely new version re- 
telling the old story, but supplemented by new material drawn 
from a history of the Franks (fiesta Francorum) which is several 
times mentioned in the text. It is of these gesta that some 
scholars believe Theroulde to have been the author; the mean- 
ing of the line quoted would then be. Here ends the geste for 
Theroulde (my authority) gives out. 

The basis of the Chanson is unhistorical, Charlemagne made 
only a very perfunctory show of fighting the Saracens; he did 
not succeed in taking Saragossa, a Moslem town, but did sack 
Pamplpna, a Christian one; and the rearguard action in the pass 
of Roncesvalles, in which a certain knight Hruoland - Count 
of the Breton marches - fell, was in fact fought against the 
local Basques, not against the iqfidel at all. However, the 
legend of Charlemagne’s Saracenic wars was by the eleventh 
century firmly established, and the Roland poem had a great 
topical appeal. For now once more all the knights of Christen- 
dom were gathering to fight the infidel, this time in defence of 
the newly reconquered Holy Places. There is even a theory 
that Theroulde’s Chanson was composed as recruiting propa- 
ganda at a moment when the nobles of France and England 
were losing interest in the Eastern war. 

The tale tells of the heroic defence of Roncesvalles by 
Charlemagne’s headstrong nephew Roland and his more sober 
comrade Oliver, of their death after the slaughter of countless 
foes, of Charlemagne’s Tardy arrival on the battlefield and of 
his revenge upon the enemy. It is a story of battle and treach- 
ery, of honour, loj^alty, and superhuman endurance'; and its 
passages of deepest feeling are those which record^thd friend- 
ship of Roland and Oliver, and lament their successive deaths. 
Apart from the mutual loyalty of these two knights, the 
theme of love occurs only once, at the end, when the fair Aide 
falls dead on learning that Roland will never return to marry 
her; and there arc few supernatural incidents except for 
Charlemagne’s prophetic dreams, for Gabriel’s appearance at 
the moment of Roland’s death, and for the moment when 
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the sun stands still in the sky for him as it did for Joshua. 
But the numbers of the slain and the prodigious valour of 
Roland’s rearguard are hugely, if not supernaturally, exag- 
gerated. 

The poem’s religious angle is that of a combative Christian- 
ity of the most unspiritual kind. Archbishop Turpin, who 
shares the hero’s role with Roland and Oliver, is the most 
vigorous of chaplains, who gives absolution to his own side 
with the same whoksale efficiency as he devotes to the 
slaughter of the Saracens. The Chanson is, in fact, though 
written by a priest, deliberately addressed to the knightly 
caste, and is concerned not with the good life in general, but 
.with certain specific problems of feudal obligation. At what 
point, it asks, does disinterested duty end and the desire for 
personal glory begin? Roland wilCngly agrees to take charge 
of the fatally weak rearguard when his treacherous stepfather 
proposes thgt it shall be ^trusted to him, for it would be 
dishonourable to protest. Nor will he take the large rein- 
forcements which Charlemagne, suspecting treachery, offers 
him as he departs. Destiny is not portrayed as blind; here 
Roland is given two chances of saving himself. But he could 
not have accepted either without appearing as a coward in his 
own eyes. Then, when at the pass of Roncesvalles he sees the 
Saracens’ strength and knows that his men will be over- 
whelmed, he refuses yet again to purchase safety, this time by 
blowing his marvellous horn, the olifant, to summon Charle- 
magne with his great army to his aid. 

No\%this is desmesure or rashness. Roland displays an over- 
fidelity to his obligations which bears* the taint of pride, and 
he must atone for it, as Oliver reminds him, by his death. At 
this poifit, says the poet, in effect, the s^essness of a true 
vassd passes over into headstrong worship of his own image. 
That is the poem’s central theme. Its ethics, in fact, are based 
on the ideal of disinterested action, as exemplified by AduUes 
in the lUad or by Krishna^s counsel to Arjuna in the '^saga- 
vadgta. 

But in the end Roland atones for his sin, as he lies dying be- 
neath a pine, his face turned towards Spain. ‘“True Father,” 
he prays, “who hast never lied, who raised Lazarus from tjie 
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dead, and pidtected Daniel from the lions, protect my soul 
from all perils from the sins I have committed in my life.” 
Then he stretched his right gauntlet towards God, and 
Gabriel grasped it in his hand.* The (heme of feudal obligation 
is for a moment transcended for that of personal destiny. But 
Roland’s death and atonement are but one incident in the 
Chanson and we return to the greater question: ’Will the true 
God in the end be 'vanquished by Mahomet? ’ 

The poem tells its story in a straiglitforward way, with 
copious declamations by each character, who is endowed with 
a rough-and-ready individuality. Bpt there is little figurative 
language, hardly more, indeed, than a single simile through- 
out. The landscape is barely indicated, by the frequent 
refrain'Uke repetition - inserted, no doubt, as an aid to the 
reciter’s memory - of such occasional and magical lines as: 

High are the mountains, tall and dark 
or, 

Roland gazed at the mountains, and over the plain; 

So many of the Frankish army lay there slain. 

And like a noble knight he wept for them. 

All the poem’s colour lies in its martial descriptions, of 
armies on Ac move, of Ae heroes in action, of their weapons 
and -of the blows they strike. It is built up in stanzas or 
Icttsses, normally of fourteen lines, all of which end on the 
same assonance. Each Imsse, moreover, is devoted to a smgle 
incident, and many of Aem rise to some sort of climax, 
sometimes to a sententious speech, sometimes to words of 
foreboding. These laisses are frequently connected by the 
repetition of phrases, but Ae assonance of each differs from 
the last. The general effect is one of roughness. It has even 
been suggested that the poem’s author was deliberately 
writing in an archaic style. Moreover to modern ears the 
Chanson’s music is somewhat monotonous, as indeed it would 
have been to its original audience. For the jongleur had only 
two tunes for his accompaniment, one for the odd and one for 
the even lines, and Aese he endlessly repeated, twanging 
them on his fiddle or on its successor the cifoine, which was a 
kind of hurdy-gurdy. This at least is tl^ usual scholar’s 
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theoty. The tunes were no doubt taught otally, for they are 
not noted down on the manuscript. 

The Chanson de "RjoJand i| the best of the chansons de ffste that 
have survived, but there were many others. One tells of 
Qiarlemagne’s legendary journey to Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, and a whole group is concerned with the histor- 
ical figure of Count William of Orange and his exploits 
against the Saracens. !>lere, as in the Chanson de Koland, events 
are seen from the standpoint of the vassal rather than of his 
overlord. Most of Count ^illiam’s deeds ate more fantastic 
than those of Roland and Oliver, and are interrupted by much 
discursive matter, among it an attempt to explain the Roman 
cemeteries around Arles as the burial places of a whole people 
slaughtered in batde. 

The epic tradition in France is hard to account for. Heroic 
songs had b«en traditional ijmong the Gejsmanic peoples since 
pre-Christian times, and it is possible that it was the Viking 
invaders of Normandy or the Germans of the Holy Roman 
Empire who gave the French tromires their first impetus. But 
in default of documents, any attempt to trace the genealogy of 
the chansons degestt must be speculative. 

There can be no doubt, however, that its emergence in 
Spain, a country then far removed from Teutonic influences, 
was direcdy due to French examples. The Spanish heroic 
poems must in the first instance have been imitations or even 
translations of the French gestes. But soon they acquired 
qualities and technical forms of their own. One of the earliest, 
indeed, the cantar de gesta concerning Bernardo del Carpio, 
evidence for the existence of which is based on passages in 
later prdse chronicles which are clearly ^verses reduced to 
prose, was* very far from being a Crusader’s poem. For its 
hero fought on the Moslem side, and owed his popularity as a 
Spanish hero to his defiance of the French, whose interference 
in the petty kingdoms beyond the Pyrenees was resented far 
more than was the existence of the Moorish emirates of 
Al-andalus, or Andalusia. The Gd, too, the hero of the only 
one of these epics to survive in its entirety, actually derived his 
tide from the Arabic Sidi, meaning ‘My Lord’, and had on^at 
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least one occasion fought on the Moslem side against the 
Christian Count of Barcelona. But this irregularity is glossed 
over in the poem. 

E/ Can far de mio Cid^ which date^ from about 1 140, shows 
us the Spanish epic at the height of its powers, and now com- 
pletely independent of French models. The Cid, Rodrigo Dia2 
de Vivar, unlike Roland, or William of Orange, was no hero 
drawn out of the legendary past, but a local Castilian leader 
who had died only some forty years before the making of the 
poem. The poem was consequently realistic in its details and 
unexaggerated in its narration. Th^ Cid displays neither phe- 
nomenal loyalty nor overweening pride. He is merely a 
soldier who has offended his king, and whose aims are wealth 
and rehabilitation. He fighjts the Moors, but in no crusading 
spirit, and on conquering a town makes no attempt forcibly to 
convert its inhabitants. Nor are the Moors of the poem the 
sooty-faced bogey-men imagined by the Norman poet of the 
Chanson de Koland\ the Cid in fact treats the Moors whom he 
conquers with such kindness that they weep on his departure. 
When he fights he kills his enemy, and when he is insulted he 
takes stern revenge, but here there are no oceans of blood. The 
Spanish hero is comparatively humane and shows a great 
respect for law. He is more interested too in the capture of 
booty than in the conversion or slaughter of the infidel, also 
far more sparing than Roland in his declamations. He and the 
other characters in the poem speak succinctly and to the 
point, and there is a real lyricism in their brevity. Seven lines 
are enough to describe the Cid’s arrival at the monastery of St 
Peter on the first stage of his ride into exile, and one only for 
his wife’s prayer for his safety: 

I 

The cocks had star’-ted crowing - and day was about to break 
when the good knight Ruy Diaz - rode up to St Peter’s gate. 
Don Sancho the abbot, a credit - to God who did him create 
was just reciting the matins — in thanks for a new day. 

And there was Dona Jim^na — five ladies in her train, 
praying to good St Peter — and God who did us create: 

* Lord, who art guide to all men - to my Cid, the knight, give aid.’ 


The Cantar del Cid is a far more cconot 
Chanson de Koland, but it is less well cons^ 








an the 
fact, 

w 
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into two barely related halves, the first concerning the Cid’s 
exile, his campaigns, his rehabilitation and the betrothal of his 
daughters to the Princes of Carridn, and the second relating 
the insult offered to the ^ladies by these princes and their 
father’s revenge. The incidents follow the events of history as 
they are told in the prose chronicles, though we have no other 
evidence than the poem for the Cid’s quarrel with the Princes 
of Carrion. We do know, however, that he was at feud with 
their family. The chatacters of the poem are none of them 
drawn above life size; indeed they are most lively and con- 
vincing. Such realistic details as the scurvy swindling of two 
Jews at a moment when the hero’s coffers are empty, and his 
pride at taking his wife and daughters on to the walls of 
Valencia so that they can have a good view of the batde that he 
is just going to fight and see how he earns his bread and 
butter, make him an entirely credible figure: no Christian 
knight, it is true, but a feudal chieftain trying to push himself 
up in the world at the expense of Christian and Moslem alike; 
and when, after the incident with the Princes of Carrion, the 
Kings of Navarre and Aragon send to sue for his daughters’ 
hands, we feel that now the Cid has finally achieved the 
success he was aiming at. 

Worldly success, in fact, together with humour and tough 
endurance, is the highest quality envisaged by the poem’s 
author. His conception of feudal duty is a far more workaday 
one than that of rhe Chanson de ’Roland, and no questions of 
destiny or atonement even arise. Within its limits the Cantar 
del Cid is, perhaps, a more appealing ^oem than the Chanson, 
which has its longueurs, but it would be impossible to compare 
it in any way, as one can the geste of Roland, to the Iliad or the 
Gita. * 

The poefti of the Cid is written in laisses like those of the 
Chanson de Roland and assonanced in the same way, though 
they are less regular in length. The line is longer, and rather 
resembles the !^glish alliterative line of Piers Plowman. In- 
deed it would probably have been accepted by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins as in sprung riythm. 


The epic, both in France and in Spain, quickly decayed. 
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its successor, the courtly romance, was already in existence by 
the time when that manuscript of Koltmd which has come 
down to us left the hands of the scribe. This heroic, fantastic, 
adventurous, sentimental, and digressive kind of tale, which 
was written in a smooth rhymed verse, appealed first, no 
doubt, to the court ladies, who in the middle of the twelfth 
century could pretend to rather more culture than their war- 
ring, hunting, and* sporting husbands. Eleanor of Aquitaine 
indeed, the domineering queen of out^own Henry II, was a 
particular patroness of the trouviresy and it was at the Plantage- 
net court that much of this new poetry was first recited. At 
first the favourite subjects were classical: the legends of 
Alexander, of Thebes, of Troy, of Aeneas, and of Julius 
Caesar were drawn from various late Latin sources, and retold 
in terms of the new chivalry. Some of the trouvires, like the 
author of Kolandy may have known Virgil: many of them had 
undoubtedly read Ovid’s Ars ama^oria, from whkh they stole 
with and without acknowledgement. But there was a general 
failure to distinguish good Latin poetry from bad. The 
romancers exploited all ancient material alike as a quarry fbr 
modern constructions, many of which were so overlaid with 
decorative embellishments as to be, for a modern reader, 
somewhat too long and rather tedious. The most successful 
purrcyor of these fictions was Chretien de Troyes 
{fl. c. 1 1 70), who specialized in Arthurian themes and revelled in 
descriptions. 

The ‘Matter of Britain’, a series of interrelated tales prob- 
ably emanating from different Celtic sources, Welsh, Ir'sh, and 
Cornish, had made its first known appearance in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Latin Hisioty of the Kings of Britain. In origin, the 
figure of Arthur was, perhaps, based on that of a certain 
Artus, a minor Romano-British chieftain who had put up a 
successful defence against the Saxon invaders in the sixth 
century. But the Arthur whom the shadowy Welsh bard 
Bledhri introduced to the poets at the French ducal courts 
about the middle of the twelfth century, was a legendary and 
mighty king, and the patron of an order of knights who were 
engaged on a mysterious quest. The quest of the Grail is 
central to the Arthurian legend almost from the moment of its 
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arrival in France, although in Celtic lore it was an entirely 
independent story. 

The theme of both tales is of decay and renewal. The knight 
Perdval glimpses the Grail, in the form of a shining dish, in 
the castle of the dying Fisher King, in the midst of the Waste 
Land. Had he asked the questions aright, ‘Who is served by 
the Grail? ’and ‘With what is he served?’ the king would have 
been cured and the fertility of his kingdom restored. We seem 
to be confronted with& death and resurrection story belonging 
to some pre-Christian faith: and this theme is reinforced by the 
parallel story of Arthur hiipself, who seems, in origin, to have 
been a dying king also, for he takes no part in the quests of 
his knights or the rescue of his queen, but is betrayed by his 
nephew Mordred, and by that sarpe queen Guenevera. Fur- 
thermore, ill Arthur as in the Fisher King is symbolized not 
only the death of an old world but also its possible rebirth. 
For after his*last battle he does not die, but is transported to 
the enchanted kingdom of Avalon, whence in due time he will 
return. 

Upon this material, which still contained religious signifi- 
cance for the Welshman who brought it, Chretien de Troyes 
and the other poets who composed tales of Arthur in French 
and in German, superimposed the themes of courtly love and 
of knightly adventure, while at the same time interpreting 
its details in terms of Christianity. For them the Grail, which 
had originally been a dish bringing supersubstantial food, 
became a communion dish in the form of that from which 
Christ ate at the Last Supper, or the chalice in which His blood 
had been caught when the Roman sol(£er’s spear pierced His 
side; in fact it became one of these holy relics which the first 
Crusaders were bringing back from Palestiqp. 

The Grail quest too was transformed. No longer was it a 
purely subjective adventure, the search for the redemption of a 
man’s own soul, for which the Grail provided magical 
nourishment. It now became a militarized exploit, the purpose 
of an order of knights who met at the Round Table, which 
had originally been a symbol of the same significance as the 
Grail itself. Now, in so fiu as the story at all retained its old 
meaning, the individual knight’s quest conflicted with his duty 
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to his order; a clash of two irreconcilable ideas, never thought 
of as such by any of the poets, reduced the whole legend to a 
dreamlike unreality, and as a romantic dream it came to be 
treated. , 

But no sooner were these symbolic Celtic stories taken over 
and transformed for the edification of those Frankish knights 
who loved the epics, than yet another element was introduced, 
the courtly one which pleased their ladies. Thus in the story of 
Lancelot and Guenevere, a late accretidn, we see the conflict 
between love and duty superimposed on the original conflict 
between military duty and the qu^st for personal fulfilment. 
But this second situation can best be studied in the next 
chapter, in a story of different origin which runs parallel with 
that of Arthur’s queen, thq story of Tristan and Iseult. 



Chapter Tm 

THE THEME OF COURTLY LOVE 


The Arthurian legend has a greater beauty and significance 
than is to be found in any single treatment of it. No poet who 
handled it presented ite issues with a dramatic power equal to 
that of the Chanson de Roland. Potentially epic though the 
material was, it found no ^pic writer. Chretien de Troyes, the 
first to turn it into courdy poems, missed its symbolism. He 
could not see it as an inheritance from an alien civilization to 
another, which was itself beginning to change its ideak from 
those of the battlefield to those of ideal love. The Iction of his 
poems, therefore, passes as if in a magic mirror. Neither 
myster)% heroism, nor love moves him to quicken the pleasant 
patter of his verse. 

Chretien de Troyes’ treatment of the second great Celtic 
love-story, Tristan and Iseult, which was only loosely attached 
to the Arthurian cj^cle, has not survived. But we know from 
references to these lovers in others of his poems that he did not 
find their ‘ unreasoning ’ love a theme to his taste. 

No complete poem of Tristan and Iseult written in French 
has survived. But it is clear from fragments that at least three 
versions of their ule were in circulation in the twelfth century, 
and with the help of contemporary translations into German it 
is possible to piece together quite satisfactorily the tale as it 
was then told. Arriving from its unknown Celtic source - 
which was probably Cornwall - into a society which placed 
obligation above personal happiness or f, it was presented 
by the Frehch poets as the story of an overwhelming and 
guilty passion. 

Passion, to the eleventh- or twelfth-century moralist - even 
a man’s passion for his own wife - was sinful. The sexual 
relation was an obligation, subject to the laws of contract and 
physical pleasure: it must not involve emotion. To violate an 
obligation out of an obsession for a woman, therefore, was as 
much desmesm as Roland’s refusal to blow his horn on t^e 
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field of Roncesvalles. But it was less heroic. The love of 
Tristan and Iseult, therefore, which violated her duty to her 
husband and his to his uncle and feudal superior, could not be 
thought of as an act of freewill. TJie romancers attributed it 
solely to the drinking of the magic love potion - a familiar 
Celtic motif - aboard the ship on which Tristan was bringing 
Iseult from Ireland as his uncle’s bride. 

‘We have lost the world and the world has lost us. How 
does it seem to you, Tristan my lover^’ asks Iseult in a later 
prose rendering of the tale. ‘When 1 have you with me, be- 
loved,’ he replies, ‘then what do I lack? If all the worlds were 
with us here and now, I should have eyes for nothing but you 
alone.’ By the time that the lovers had become the hero and 
heroine of this prose account the theme of <*// for love and the 
world well lost seemed a less guilty one. The laws of adulterous 
love had been codified and, outside the field of feudal and 
religious obligation, a man and a woman might .love one an- 
other in defiance of the jealous husband. But what remained 
illegitimate was what we now think of as an honourable passion 
ending in marriage. Here the Middle Ages still paid some 
respect to the Christian doctrine that love was reserved for 
God alone. Adulterous love was subject to other laws: to 
those of the god Amor, who was permitted, by an early 
exercise of what George Orwell called ‘double-think’, to 
exercise authority in a limited enclave within Christian 
territory. But marriage was subject to the laws of God and 
society. By the code of Amor, a knight owed fealty and un- 
dying service to his lady. By the Christian and feudal codes, 
the wife owed unquestioning duty and obedience to her 
husband. Therefore a love afiair leading to marriage was 
theoretically an imnossibility. For if the wife served Amor it 
then became her duty to accept a lover; if she servfcd God her 
passion for her husband was a sin. 

The code of the god Amor was introduced by the Provencal 
poets, probably from Arabic sources. In its inception, it was 
not, in the vulgar sense, Platonic. It, however, reversed the 
habitual relations of the sexes, and for the first time in Europe 
since matriarchal days, set up the image of divine womanhood 
a; an object to be selflessly worshipped, though not without 
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hope of reward, by every true knight. Parallel with it arose the 
cult of the Virgin, which raised the passive element at the 
expense of the active in the practice of Christianity itself. 
Between St Bernard’s return to the imagery of the Song of 
Songs, in which the love of man for woman was used as a 
metaphor for the love of the soul for God, and the Provencal 
poets’ theory of service to the lady, there was no doubt a 
connexion at a deep level in what one can think of as the 
guided evolution of hiftnan thought. 

The first considerable body of lyrical poetry to be written in 
any Western vernacular, the Provengal, dates from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, when a highly developed and 
conventionalized school of poets was working in South-West 
France, between the Loire and tlj^e Garonne. This poetry 
appears to have had little preparation and no ancestry in its 
own tongue beyond a minor folk-poetry, common to the 
whole Western Mediterranean, and known only from traces 
which are to be found in the form of refrains, generally put 
into the mouth of a girl. These have been found attached to 
the Hebrew and Arabic poems of Southern Spain, which are 
invariably spoken by a male voice. Developed from such 
minor sources, the new poetry seems to have arisen in 
Southern France in an almost perfect state, and then to have 
rapidly deteriorated. Technically, no doubt, the development 
was assisted by the existence of a considerable bulk of popular 
poetry in Latin, including hymns and student-songs, also 
popular snatches, extemporary satires, and mnemonic rhymes. 
What was new was the lyrical impulse, which rapidly raised 
this small body of poetry to the very high level already 
attained by the old established epic and the new courtly 
romance.* 

The language used by the new poetry, which was intended 
to be simg to an instrumental accompaniment, was an arti- 
ficial one, based, not as later Italian theorists supposed, on the 
tongue of Provence, but on that of the Limousin, far further 
north, and not far from where the first known Provencal 
troubadour, William, Count of Poitiers (1071-1126), 
lived and ruled. His contacts with the fertilizing East arc well- 
established. His fether had brought back captive dancing girjs 
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from Spain, who would have known and sung the Moorish 
songs on which the earliest verse-forms seem to have been 
modelled. He had himself been on a Crusade in Syria, and 
again in Aragon, whence he had brought back a wife. 

In the earliest poems themselves, moreover, not only is the 
form similar to the Moorish v^yel, a variant of which was, as 
has already been noted, common to the whole Western 
Mediterranean, but there was also a similarity to the Arabic 
poets’ imagery, which was purely EastSirn; in the troubadours' 
songs, as in those of Moorish Spain, the nightingale sings its 
accompaniment to lovers, and the flowers open for their 
delight. The Christian poet seems to be imitating the Arab 
also in his preliminary flourish of self-advertisement. It has 
even been suggested - though I do not think very feasibly - 
that the toot trobary despite its apparently sound Latin ety- 
mology, should be associated with the popular Arabic taraby 
which signifies the excitement of iove. Count William, more- 
over, was not the only one of the early troubadours who was 
acquainted with the Muslim poetic tradition at first hand. 
Marcabru 1150-48), a man of humbler birtb, wh6se 
love poems delighted, and whose satires or sirventes exasper- 
ated, the courts of France, had also travelled widely in Spain. 

These origins of the European lyric seem now reasonably 
well proved. But at the moment when the style emerges in the 
few surviving poems of the gay, sensual, fantastic, and un- 
fortunate William of Poitiers, the main themes were not 
yet fixed. It was a later generation of troubadourSy who lived 
in the Limousin itself, at the court of the Vicomte de 
Ventadour, who settled the forms of Provencal poetry. 
Bernart de Ventadour, Arnaut de Mareuil, 
Bertran de Born, and Giraut de Borneil (second 
half of twelfth century) were for the most part impoverished 
gentlemen, dependent upon the feudal courts, who led 
wandering lives and carried their songs into far corners of 
France and beyond, into the Spanish kingdoms and into Italy. 
They sang of courtly love, of Ac love of the poor minstrel for 
the high-born lady, of her beauty, of her scorn, and of the 
lover’s persistence. 

Despite the wealth of their apparent self-revelations. 
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however, we know very little about them. Even when we read 
that Bernart de Ventadour was exiled by the Vicomte for carry- 
ing on an intrigue with the Vicomtesse, it is impossible to be 
certain that this corresponds to a historical fact. The poet 
exults and rages, grieves and curses the nature of women by 
turns. But the situations are by now all conventional. Only 
occasionally, as in the case of Marcabru, do we find a personal 
viewpoint expressed; and with him, very often, it was a most 
uncourtly and satirical^ontempt for the whole female sex. But 
on the whole the troubadour concealed his own feelings and 
was as ready to write fronj a woman’s standpoint as from a 
man’s. An alba^ or dawn piece, for instance, is always put into 
the mouth of the girl, never into that of her lover, with what 
success one of the most famous o^ all Proven 5 al poems, an 
anonymous alba^ will show: 

In a leafy orchard, underneath a thorn, 
the ladf clasps her lover in her arms 
until the watchman cries he’s seen the dawn. 

Oh God I Oh God! How quickly dawn comes round! 

‘Oh would to God night might for ever stay, 
and my friend never again be far away, 
and the watchman never spy the dawn of day 1 
Oh God ! Oh God ! How quickly dawn comes round 1 

‘Dear sweet friend, let us join our lips again, 
down in the meadow. Hark, the birds begin! 

Let’s do it ju:ii to spite that jealous man! 

Oh God ! Oh God I How quickly dawn comes round 1 

*DSar sweet friend, let’s enjoy another bout, 
while in the garden the birds sing and shout, 
before the watchman’s warning horn rings out. 

Oh* God! Oh God! How quickly dawi^comes round!’ 

On the soft breeze that blows from that far place 
where my friend is, fair, gay and courteous, 
a soft puff of his breath has caught my face. 

Oh God! Oh God! How quickly dawn comes round! 

She is a charming and most gracious lady, 
and many men admire her for her beauty, 
but only love possesses her heart’s loyalty. 

Oh God! Oh God! How quickly .dawn comes round 1 ^ 
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So fresh is this little poem that it is diffi<;ult to remind oneself 
that the orchard and the watchman, the jealous husband and 
even the thom-bush, are aU stock properties; and that the 
poet is not writing from any experience of his own. 

The subjects of Proven9al poetry are by no means limited to 
that of courtly love; while Bertran de Born sings in praise of 
war, others indulge in satirical argument in dialogue form, or 
in political debate. Apart from its idealization of sexual love, 
this school’s chief contribution to ♦the European poetic 
tradition lies in its fixing of the forms in which lyrics were to 
be written, in all languages, almost until the nineteenth 
century. Aubade, ses/i»a, pastourelky chanson or cam^onty ballade, 
virelai, rondel, and the Spanish copla, were all the invention of 
these poets of Southern France. Indeed, such masters of form 
were they that the content of their poetry frequently became 
almost hermetic during the two centuries in which they 
flourished. Theirs was a courtly art, addressed to a very 
restricted audience who followed them in their obscurities 
with the delight of so many solvers of acrostics. So when 
Arnaut Daniel sang them his new Sestina - a form which- he 
had himself originated - in which the repeating rhymes were 
the Limousin equivalents of enters, peul, soul, rod, uncle and 
chamber, they no doubt applauded him for his virtuosity and 
forgave him the line and a half in which he claimed: ‘I never 
loved my uncle’s sister more, or even so much.’ 

Troubadour poetry quickly ran into this obscurity, never 
entirely to emerge from it before it met its death, with the 
whole civilization of which it was the flower, in the«Albigen- 
sian Crusades. The religion of the Bogomils, a faith of Asiatic 
origin, of which we know little except from hostile accounts, 
had spread by way of Northern Italy to the Southern parts of 
France, bringing with it a new call for humility* and a deep 
hostility among the poor -towards the dignitaries of the 
Church. Failing to convince these heretics of their errors, 
even after forming a new order of Friars, the Dominicans, to 
preach to them, the Pope unleashed the envious and less 
prosperous noblemen of Northern France upon the rich and 
heretical Southern cities, under the pretext of a Crusade. 
Among the first victims of this war, which incidentally also 
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saw the foundation of the Holy Inquisition, was the school of 
Provencal poetry. Some tro$Aadours, however, migrated to 
Italy and other countries, carrying their poetic with them. 

But, except for a factitious revival in the nineteenth century, 
the literary language of Southern France fell into complete 
disuse at the beginning of the thirteenth. 

The troswires of Northern France, who seem to have arisen 
independently of them Southern brothers, were more light- 
hearted than those of Provence, and served a larger audience. 
Their language too was closer to popular speech than the 
conventional Limousin, wUch steadfastly refused to expand 
its vocabulary. The Southerners’ love-themes, therefore, re- 
ceived far more realistic treatment north of the line that 
divided the two main areas of French speech, separating those 
who said out for yes from those who said oc. The poet Con on 
DE B6thun^, a noblemao and crusader (r.ii 50-1219 or 
1220), approached the themes of the men of or in a vigorous 
mood, and wrote poems of the Crusade, deploring his separa- 
tio* from his lady, while Colin Muset (early thirteenth 
century), a minstrel of humbler birth, could not sing of love 
without bringing in the theme of good food, and Thibaut, 
Count of Champagne (1201-53), perhaps the first French 
poet strongly to betray his individual feelings, while boasting 
an undying passion for Princess Blanche of Castile, sang 
cheerfully and unf rcedly enough, even when pleading that 
the sole purpose of his song was to dry his own tears. 

Poetrjfcin Northern Frarce soon ceased to be exclusively 
composed by trouvhres\ anc* jongleurs, such as Colin Muset, 
were already taking a considerable hand. There was indeed a 
little schdol of composition at Arras, on the borders of 
Flanders, and in the centre of the weaving industry, where a 
characteristically middle-class poetry, entertaining and often 
scurrilous, was beginning to evolve. But the Northern French 
lyric as a whole has a somewhat popular air; it seems from the 
start to have been crossed with folksong. The Northern 
pastourelle, for instance, has far easier rhythms than the 
Provencal pastorela, and the shepherdesses - truer to life per- 
haps - prove far more accommodating to the advances of thq 
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roving knight than their Southern sisters. But the pastourelh is 
really less concerned with the theme of the seduction of 
shepherdesses than with the pranks and dances of the shep- 
herds. 

The most characteristic poetry of Northern France, how- 
ever, which had sprung up in the twelfth century, took the 
form of spinning or weaving songs {chansons de toile), which 
were sung by the women at their work. These were, in the 
words of a French critic, ‘epic in S'».bject, lyrical in their 
rhythms, and dramatic in the manner of their telling’; they 
were in fact close in feeling to our own much later ballads, 
though the incidents are always seen from the woman’s point 
of view. Gayette and Orieur go down to the brook one 
evening, hand in hand, to bathe, and there the young knight 
Gerard meets them on his way back from the tilting-yard. He 
bears Gayette off to the town to marry him, leaving poor 
Orieur without a lover and much perturbed for her sister. 

The breeze blows, the branches sway; 

may all true lovers sleep in peace. 

runs the refrain that follows each of its six verses. In another 
of these weaving songs the fair Doette sits at her window 
waiting for news of her husband, who is at the wars. A squire 
rides up and tells her of his death, and she swears in her grief 
that she will take the veil. In a third, firembor, the Emperor’s 
daughter, protests her love for the knight Reynaut, who be- 
lieves that she has been false to him. She swears that she has 
been true, and he ‘broad of shoulder, slender of waist’, 
mounts the steps to her tower, where their early love is re- 
newed. In a fourth chanson^ the king’s daughter, married to a 
cruel husband, prays for her lover’s return. Her petition is 
answered; the (^unt Guy appears and comforts her in the 
conventional leafy arbour of the Limousins. 

This last weaving song is close in theme to another popular 
form of lyric, the unhappy bride’s song {chanson de mal- 
marUe), which makes rather less play of the lady’s unhappiness 
than of her means of consolation. Not only shepherdesses but 
knights’ ladies also are more acconunodating in the North 
than in Provence, where the theme of the mal~mariie originated. 
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But what most distinguishes the poetry of the North is its 
great variety. Not only are there the chansons de gestCy the 
rhymed romances, the variations on Provengal themes, the 
weaving songs and the light-hearted, satirical poetry of Arras. 
There is the first great adumbration of the theme of mortality 
in vernacular poetry, Ltf Morty reine du Monde (Deatby Queen of 
the World), written in the last decade of the twelfth century by 
H^linant de FROiDMONT(late twelfth century), a troub- 
adour who had becomg a Cistercian monk. There is also the 
satirical, rumbustious, anecdotal poetry of the Parisian 
Rutebeuf (1250-85), a thirteenth-century Villon, who had 
more luck in keeping out of the hands of the police than his 
more famous successor. A jongleur, whose talent was for hire to 
the king or great noble who could pay for it, he wrote re- 
cruiting poems for the Crusades, toclk part in the feuds around 
the University of Paris, championing the old scholars against 
the new friajs, composed miracle plays, ^d put so firm a 
personal signature on all that he wrote that not only was he 
the first French satirist, but also the first French poet who 
emerges with a recognizable personality. 

Rutebeuf was a producer also of yet one more new type of 
poetry, the fabliau, a more or less disreputable tale, cheerful 
and irreverent, and aimed indifferently against priests, doctors, 
pretentious ladies, usurers, and other butts of the middle- 
class satirist. Chaucer’s Pardoner's Tale is a developed example, 
but the supreme practitioner in this medium was La Fontaine 
who, four hundred years later, was also the final master of 
another jtype of poem first written in France in the twelfth 
century, the fable or isepet, as it was'called after its Greek 
originator, Aesop. Under this title five collections of fables 
circulated in France at the end of the twelfth century, the 
first of whioh had been composed from Litin models by the 
poetess Marie de France, who probably lived at the 
court of our own Henry II. On account of these fables and of 
her lots, which retell the Arthurian and other romantic stories 
with less elaboration than Chretien de Troyes, but with a true 
feeling for their magic, she has been called the greatest poetess 
of the Middle Ages. Her poetry, however, is a little thin. She 
has a certain feminine charm, but none of the power to wake 
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an old myth into living reality. If she deserves the title, it is only 
owing to lack of other claimants. Even her isopets are neither 
better nor worse than those in the other four collections. 

he Roman de Rsnard, blended of the isopet and the fabliau, of 
the fable and the racy story, is a loose-knit series of tales by 
various hands, and one of the masterpieces of medieval 
French poetry, a book which though constantly imitated, 
even by such masters as Qiaucer and Goethe in their different 
centuries, is still readable to-day. Renacd the fox, Isengrin the 
wolf, Chantecler the cock, Tibcrt the cat, and Ticrcclin the 
crow started as animals, perhaps deriving from those of the 
Indian allegories and fables, and endowed with the powers 
of speech necessary for purposes of narration. Soon, however, 
these beasts became the vehicle for wholesale satire, and 
turned into so many men and women in wolves’ and foxes’ 
clothing. 

This cycle contains tales that have become part of our 
nursery heritage. Two priests quarrel over the skin of the 
cat which they have not caught, and which succeeds in 
throwing one of them to the ground and riding off on his 
horse. Sly Master Fox starts an intrigue with the wolf’s lady, 
and Isengrin summons him before the court of King Lion. 
Here Master Camel, the Papal Legate, demands the fox’s 
punishment in a mixed jargon of Latin, French, and Italian. 
But the interference of this foreigner annoys the gendemen, 
who are all for a composition, on the solid bourgeois ground 
that since there were no witnesses except the prosecutor 
nothing of serious importance could really have occurred. 
Isengrin and his friend Roonel, the sheepdog, however, de- 
cide to take a private revenge, but Renard gets wind of their 
plan and bolts. The pitting of wits against wits," trickery, 
national pride, and a ready andclericalism are hall-marks of 
this middle-class literature, which spread from town to town, 
especially in the woollen districts of France and Flanders. In 
its origins the Renard story would appear to have been 
Flemish, for the animals’ names are certainly Teutonic. But it 
was in France that they were most successfully elaborated 
before returning, together with the scurrilous fabliau, to the 
lands which first gave them birth. 
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The literature of Northern France in the ^irteenth century 
continued to be the richest in Europe. For alongside the 
middle-class poetry of Paris and Arras, court writing took a 
fresh turn about the year 1230 with two works in which the 
Provengal theme of passionate love was divorced from that of 
adultery. 

Aueasstn and Nicolette, described by its unknown author as 
a chantefabk, tells a love-story with a happy ending. It is 
written in a charming«dramatic prose, and the interpolated 
verses have a decorative lightness that fits the highly romantic 
plot. Aucassin, the son of ^ Provencal count, falls hopelessly 
in love with Nicolette, the captive servant and god-daughter 
of a neighbouring nobleman, who eventually turns out to be 
the daughter of the King of Carthage. The Count opposes his 
son’s infatuation, but after sundry escapes, pursuits, and 
pinings, which culminate in an idyllic sojourn in the green- 
wood, followed by further se;parations, the lovers are honour- 
ably umted. 

Now this radical break with the courtly convention, this 
dispensing with the usual concomitants of an intrigue - the 
jealous husband, the violation of duty, the need for conceal- 
ment - marks a very great advance in the medieval attitude to 
love, so violent an advance indeed that it is generally thought 
that the plot derived, like so much else in these early centuries, 
in the first place from Arabic or at least from Spanish sources. 
True, the names of the characters and the local setting are 
Proven5al, and the short scene at the court of Carthage 
suggests*no acquaintance by its author with Moslem ways. 
Yet the story’s freedom from the normal conventions, its 
occasional lapses into satire, even into cynicism, the strange 
puppet-like unreality of its action and its altemadons between 
prose and vArse, relate it far more closely to an Eastern story 
than to anything that was then being written by the school of 
Arras, of which its author probably a member. Aucassin 
and Nicolette, because of its modem concession to the happy 
ending, has been a popular work ever since its first printing 
in the eighteenth century, and this pair of lovers have come to 
rank with Romeo and Juliet and Paul and Virginie. It is with 
surprise therefore that one finds in the work a delightful^ 
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Rabelaisian description of a mock battle, and a most eccentric 
scene in which Aucassin assaults a local ruler who is practising 
the primitive custom of couvade and has taken to his bed during 
his wife’s confinement. It is really a very strange story. 

lud Roman de la Rose, the first part of which was written at 
much the same time as Aucassin and Nico/ette, also developed 
the Provencal love theme in a new direction, bringing it 
however rather into the field of abstract psychology than into 
that of realism and marriage. It is an allegory of a love-affair, 
the consummation of which is symbolized by the winning or 
plucking of a rose, which grow^. in the centre of a magic 
garden. Here there is no Romeo or Juliet; neither the man nor 
the girl appear in their own persons, but are represented by a 
number of voices which stand for their qualities. It is as if the 
poet believes his characters to consist not of a single ego but 
of a variety of personalities, who fight out among themselves 
the issue of the wooing. How the poem’s' first author, 
Guillaume de Lorris (/. ^.1235), a very young man, in- 
tended it to end we do not know. For he died, leaving a poem 
little more than four thousand lines long to be completed forty 
years later by Jean de Meun (d. before 1305), who differed 
from him in every possible way and who, having chosen to 
complete the poem because it was a popular success, proceed- 
ed to add to de Lorris’s neat and fresh allegory a huge, coarse, 
digressive, philosophical work, at least four times as long, 
which was as satirical as its original had been serious, and as 
bourgeois as the first poem had been courtly. Whatever de 
Lorris’s intended ending was - and Professor C. S. Lewis, the 
chief English authority on the Roman, thinks that de Lorris was 
really an enemy of the god Amor and that the lover would 
have been denied his rose - de Meun perfunctorily threw it to 
him in the end, perhaps as a consolation for his having been 
crowded out of the poem. 

Guillaume de Lorris’s Roman opens, like many medieval 
poems, with a dreamer, a dream, and a garden. 

Within my twenty yerc of age. 

Whan that love taketh his corage 

Of yonge folk, I wente sone 
i To bedde, as I was wont to done, 
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And fast I sleep; and in sleeping. 

Me mette such a swevening,* 

That lykede me wonders wel: 

But in that sweven* is never a del 
That it nis afterward befelle . . 

This dream is prophetic, the time is May, the birds are singing, 
and the stream is rippling. These are so many troubadour 
cliches, but they are used for a new purpose. Outside the wall 
of a garden hang thes effigies of all those qualities that can 
never be allowed admittance: Hate, Felonye, Vilanye, 
Coveityse, Avarice, Envy^, and with them, less expectedly, 
Sorowe, Elde (old age). Time, and a figure of hypocrisy called 
Pope-holy. At the garden gate sits Ydelnesse. For the garden 
is the world of courtly society, in which the dreamer mpets in 
allegory the noble qualities. Sir Mirthe, Gladnesse, Curtesye, 
etc., and among them Cupid the love-god. But within this 
courtly gardan lies a more, private rose gSrden, and within 
that garden a particular rose, to whom the dreamer is brought 
by Bialacoil (the ordinary welcome of good manners), only to 
be* chased away by Danger (the snub direct, according to 
Professor Lewis), by Malebouche (gossip), by Shame, Fear 
and Jealousy. Bialacoil is then thrown into prison as a traitor, 
the lady is given a duenna, and the lover casts one despairing 
look behind him as Guillaume de Lorris’s part of the poem 
ends. 

Allegory was no new medium; it had already been fully 
worked out in Latin and had antecedents going back as far as 
Plato: nor did the subject of courtly love seem to offer aspects 
that had not already been treated by Chretien de Troyes and 
many others. Yet the Koman de la Rose immediately found 
great fav*our, and dictated the form which much poetry was to 
assume, especially in England and France, for the next two 
centuries. True, the religion of Christ and that of Cupid still 
remained unreconciled. But allegory lifted the contradiction 
on to the plane of philosophy or fantasy. Love did not seem 
to menace the social or religious structure so long as it was 
only to be found in the narrow garden of the poet’s mind, 
whose gate-keeper was idleness. It was a mere leisure product. 

* dream, f Trans, attributed to G. Chaucer. , 
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Moreover, courdy poetry, henceforth, c^e to be confined to 
the narrowest i^e cirdes. Despite the perfection of de 
Lorris's poem, the future was widi de Meun and the poets of 
the Koman de Kmard. 

Jean de Meun took the world at its face value, paying some 
lip-service to allegory and almost none to courtly love. For he 
treated womankind with as litde idealism as he and his fellow 
satirists meted out to fat friars, dishonest merchants, and the 
variegated population of the market place, in which he was at 
home. 

Our own Chaucer owes an almoft equal debt to him and to 
de Lorris. Starting in the high allegorical tradition, he at- 
tempted to make the behaviour of his lovers Troilus and 
Criseyde conform to the idea of gentleness prescribed by the 
first ^man de la Ror;. Their tale had already been told in the 
eleventh-century epic of Troy. But in the interval it had been 
rehandled by Boccaccio, who had made the pair of them 
straightforward sexual creatures with the simplest of motives. 
Chaucer, as a disciple of de Lorris, raised the tale’s morality 
and made its psychology more subtle. But when he came -to 
write the Canterbury Tales he showed that he had read de 
Meun with attention also. For the wife of Bath’s opinions on 
marriage were very like Jean de Meun’s, and much of the 
incidental philosophical discussion in one Tale and another 
reminds one forcibly of the continuation of the Koman, But 
Chaucer derived much more than this from the bourgeois 
stream in Northern French literature. His Chauntecleer and 
Pertelote owe much to the Ktnard, and such tale?- as the 
Miller’s and the Reve’s ate in essence fabliaux, while the 
Frankleyne’s Talc belongs to a yet older stream, and is related 
to the loss of Marie de France. In fact the first of English 
poets learnt everything that the French poets front the time of 
Chretien de Troyes could teach him, and by his own subtlety 
of mind and lightness of touch surpassed them in every 
medium except the lyric. 

While Northern France remained, on account of the deeper 
cultural basis of its literature, the leader of fashion from the 
disaster of the Albigensian war to the emergence of the new 
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poetry in Italy, three smaller centres of literary production 
were active in the thirteenth centiiry, none of which depended 
entirely on French examples for its inspiration. The first, 
which was in Norway and Iceland, had sprung up outside the 
bounds of Christendom; the second, on the Rhine and in the 
upper Danube valley, owed a great deal to France, but 
something also to the pagans beyond the border, while the 
third, in the North-West comer of the Iberian peninsula, was 
centred on one of Christendom’s most holy shrines, the 
alleged tomb of St James at Compostella. 

Some of the oldest vernacular poetry, which stands some- 
what apart from the main current of European development - 
though it is related to such Anglo-Saxon poems as Beomtf 
and The Song of Maldon - survived jn oral form from » very 
early date among the Norsemen of Iceland and Norway, and 
was first written down in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
The Elder Edda tells the stories of the ancient Norse gods, but 
in the form that has survived show evidence of the impact of 
Christianity. Some of these lays take the form of dialogues 
between the gods, and some tell of the heroes. Of this last 
group the tales of the Volsungs and the Nibelungs were 
later treated by an unknown German epic writer, and so 
became a Germanic counterpart to the ‘Matter of Britain’. But 
the rest present a world rapidly being forgotten when the 
Edda was written down, with its great cosmological legends 
and its contrasted moments when the great gods behaved 
with comic bombast and lack of dignity. 

In the diirteenth century this verse Edda was succeeded by a 
recapitulation in prose, written by one SnorriSturluson 
(</.i24i) as a compendium of tales for the use of future scalds 
or bards* Sturluson also wrote down t^e Heimskringlay a 
prose collecdon of biographies of Norway’s early kings. 

The saga is, in essence, a form of historical novel, told with 
great economy and with the ifnmediacy of an eyewitness, by 
its anonymous composers. The first and best tales, those of 
Grettir the Strong and NjaTs Saga tell of feuds dating back to 
the first settlement of Iceland, which were conducted accord- 
ing to a harsh conception of family honour comparable to that 
of seventeenth-century Spain. The characters are closely 
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modelled from the life, and the incidents are those of a 
rough heroic age; high lights being such moments as that in 
which the roof is dragged off Gunnar’s house, or when all 
but one of Njal’s kin are burnt to death in a deed of revenge. 
Here, in Iceland, the highest values were attached to human 
endurance and the valour of pioneers. Later, tales from the 
Eddas, such as that of the Volsungs, were retold in saga form, 
and even later, when some commerce of ideas had been 
opened with the South, the deeds of c\lexander and Charle- 
magne were adapted for Norse ears. 

I 

As has been said, the sung epic, which attained sudden 
popularity in Western Europe at the time of the Crusades, was 
perhaps an inheritance from the Germanic peoples, who had 
composed the Edda and brought such songs as that of 
Beowulf to the lands which they had invaded. It is impossible, 
however, to plot the possible stages in the epic’s-underground 
development between the sixth century and the twelfth. We 
know that Charlemagne himself had some of the old songs - 
lays perhaps like the Edda - collected and written down, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the memory of them persisted 
more strongly on Germanic soil than on French. 

Though they contributed the great legend of Siegfried and 
the, Nibclungen - the Germanic counterpart of the Celtic 
‘ Matter of Britain’ - to the Western heritage, it was not Iceland 
nor yet Scandinavia that set off the revival of the German epic. 
If there were native German chansons de geste corresponding to 
those of Boland and the Cid, they have not survived. When we 
first meet German poetry in the twelfth century it is strongly 
under the influence of Clu^tien de Troyes; it is in fact a court 
poetry. Hartmann von Aue (^.1170-1213), the first of 
the German epic writers, has contributed to* the world’s 
stock of familiar tales at least one subject of his own, that of 
Der arms Heinrich {Poor Henrj), the knight stricken with 
leprosy who refuses the peasant girl’s offer to give her own 
life to work his cure. As a reward for his self-sacrifice, a 
miracle occurs; his disease suddenly leaves him, and out of 
gratitude he marries the girl. The incident is said to be based 
pn some event of this sort in the poet’s own family; it bears. 
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however, every mark of being descended rather from some 
religious myth similar to the tale of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Par:(ipal and Gott- 
fried VON Strassburg’s Tristan, both of the early 
thirteenth centviry, are very closely based on French poems, 
and if their German authors contribute any individual touches 
they are a certain over-exaltation of the knightly ideal and a 
greater realism of detail. However, the anonymous Nibelungen- 
lied, the principal Gefman epic, the earliest-known version 
of which is contemporary with these, contains elements which 
are not only German, but *rue to the Germanic ideal even to 
this day. For in it the frenzy of heroism is raised to a tragic 
plane, and Kriemhild, its heroine, with Hitlerian intensity, 
revenges the murder of her belovec^ Siegfried by bringing the 
whole world, friend and foe alike and even her own son, 
down in bloody destruction. The NieheJungenlied indeed, with 
its appended is both in technique and content more 
primitive and more decadent than any of its French or Spanish 
counterparts. 

The German love-lyric, on the other hand, preserves a 
pleasing freedom from the Proven9al convention that in- 
spired it. Here the nightingales seem to sing less mechanically 
than in the South, the trees and bushes to grow more freely 
than in the formal fields of Provence, and the maidens to .be- 
have more realistically than the hard taskmistresses of the 
Proven9al courts. In one of the poems of Walther von der 
V oGELWEiDE (r.i 170-1230), indeed, the lady is so simple as 
to give her man the most ordinary of glass rings as a pledge. 
He speaks to her too not of Minne, or courtly love, but of Uebe, 
the commoner sort. Walther, diough the most famous of the 
Minnes^ger - the German equivalent of the troubadours - was 
not the first The few surviving lyrics of Heinrich von 
Morungen (P-1222) tell, again with German intensity, 
of love as a sacred yet unholy power that drives its victim into 
sickness, madness, and death. But he, like the epic writers, has 
also an eye for landscape, for sunlight, and for the passing 
shadows of )oy or sadness over his beloved’s face. 

With Hartmann von Aue, Heinrich von Morungen, and 
Walther von der Vogelweide, the German lyric took on ap 
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original character. Unfortunately, however, its inspiration 
dried up, and no middle-class poetry developed to succeed it. 
All that Germany produced thereafter were collections of 
Sprikbe or apophthegms of no great poetic value. There is 
litde German lyrical poetry of importance between the thir- 
teenth and the seventeenth century. 

Chief among the roads travelled by the jongkurs of the 
North and the joglars of Provence wac the pilgrim route to 
St James of Compostella in Galicia: and here, when the 
Proven5al epoch was over, came ? sudden Utde flowering of 
poetry written in a courtly language based on the Spanish of 
Galicia, by gendemen at the courts of Alfonso the Wise of 
Castile and of his nephevir King Dinis of Portugal. The selec- 
don of this dialect as a basis for the poet’s language was 
arbitrary. It was accepted, however, that Castilian was a 
fitting medium for the prose chronicle, but 'that Galician 
alone suited the lyric. Of Castilian poems of this age we have 
only two or three examples, though it is possible that many 
more of a semi-popular sort were written, in the tradidon of 
that oldest of lyrical romance forms, the t^ejel or refrain, to 
which this Galician poetry also is closely akin. It would seem, 
indeed, that the Iberian peninsula remained the centre of older 
types of writing in an age when new styles were rapidly 
developing. King Alfonso himself, who wrote his songs in 
praise of the Virgin in Galician, seems to have been pro- 
foundly influenced by the old folk-poetry. 

The poems in the Galician song-books are of various strictly 
conventional types. Taking the situations familiar from the 
Provencal lyrics, the Galicians isolated a single moment from 
each, and dwelt on it with subde and musical variations of 
language. In the cantiga de amigo^ a much practised form, the 
girl deplores the absence of her lover; in the pastorela the 
shepherd maid sends her wooer away after a single word; in 
the barcarota, an original contribution from this sea-faring 
people, the girl asks a returned sailor for news of her lover. 
The most popular form was the cosante^ or round dance, a 
pattern of repetitions and variations in which word-music 
counts for more than meaning, and in which the play of a 
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half-rhyme is far more important than originality of phrase or 
presentation. 

None of the Galician poets stands out, still less does any one 
of them speak in his own character. Most of the poems, in- 
deed, are put into the mouths of women, who must have sung 
them at their work, or in time to the dance. Though this is 
courdy poetry, it lies very close to folk-song. For owing to the 
lack of feudal organization in that backward comer of 
Christendom, there wis litde more than a farming class for the 
jogral, as he was there called, to appeal to; certainly no audience 
for poetry whose sophisdoadon lay on the surface. The soph- 
isdcadon of the Galician lyric lies in its conscious closeness to 
the people’s own songs and its deliberate adaptadons to their 
dance tunes. The girls are no high Judies, but are presented to 
us washing their shifts at the fountain or arguing with their 
mothers at the door; and their lovers are no quesdng knights, 
but the farmers and fishermen of that bleak country. 

Perfect in their wispish melancholy, the Galician songs 
seem, after King Dinis’s time, to have melted back again into 
the popular tradidon. The song-books lay in gendemen’s 
libraries, and after a very short while were forgotten, not to be 
rediscovered until the nineteenth century. For Casdlian, the 
language of the Cid’s tough, practical descendants who were 
reconquering the land from the Moors, had now become the 
Peninsula’s literary language. It has few early monuments, 
however, except the epic of the Qd, and the most perfect of 
miracle tales written by the pnest Gonzalo de Berceo in 
the first4ialf of the thirteenth century. This is popular poetry, 
written in the jogging cuadema via, with its sets of four rhyming 
lines. But, rough though it is, there are no pleasanter tales in 
medieval literature than Berceo’s Milagro^ de Nuestra Senora 
(Miracles of our La<^), with their mixture of freshness and 
credulity, their sweemess, gravity, and monotony, and their 
charmingly pedestrian use of the French convendon of dream, 
allegory, and heavenly vision. Berceo, like the author of El 
Cantor del Cid, was a realist; and though he was willing to 
violate every law of probability in the narradon of his miracles, 
he would not leave a single homely detail out in describing the 
simple Spanish countryside in which they took place. 
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The first two centuries of vernacular literature display great 
developments in poetry designed for singing or reciting, or to 
accompany a dance. But there was litde progress in the writing 
of prose, intended for the study or library. Chroniclers such as 
Joinville and Villehardouin composed their accounts of the 
Crusades, of which they had been eye-witnesses; there were 
also prose romance, moralities, satires, and works on legal or 
theological subjects. But the main vehicle for prose was still 
Latin. 



Chapter Three 

THE REBIRTH OF ITALY 


Italy was slower than other European countries in develop- 
ing a vernacular literature, partly owing to her political weak- 
ness - since throughoiit the eleventh and twelfth centuries she 
had been the battle-ground of Popes and Emperors - and 
partly owing to the difficulty of disentangling a literary idiom 
from a popular speech which men of education considered to 
be no more than a debased form of the ancient language of 
Rome. In the Italian courts of the twelfth century thg con- 
ventional idiom of the poets was Provengal, and even in 
the thirteenth the Mantuan troubadour Sordello, celebrated by 
Dante and thg hero of Browning’s poem, wrOte entirely in that 
tongue. There was, furthermore, in Northern Italy, a French 
influence which fostered poetry in a mixture of French and the 
Venetian dialect, and which persisted well past the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

The Italian revival, when it came, originated in that distant 
province of Italy which had been for some centuries most 
subject to alien influences. Sicily had been conquered by the 
Normans, who had entertained Proven5al troubadours at their 
courts. But in the more remote past it had been held by the 
Arabs and, at the moment when Italian poetry was born, 
Palermo^ its capital, was the seat of a German emperor, 
Frederick the Second, whom Dante aflerwards placed among 
the arch-heretics in the sixth circle of Hell. Frederick’s sin - 
though from the standpoint of literature it must count as a 
great merit*- was that he attempted to bftnd at his court all 
the conflicting cultural influences predominant in this island 
where two faiths and two continents met. For it was in Sicily 
that the first school of Italian poetry arose, and it was there 
that poetic forms first gained their independence of music. 
Henceforth a chanson or canv^onsy despite its name, was not a 
piece composed for singing, but merely a poem which followed 
a pattern originally invented for that purpose. 
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Italy’s new poets were not predominantly Sicilians; nor 
were the dialects on which they drew for the maldng of a 
literary Italian even predominantly southern. They wrote, on 
the whole, in the language of Central Italy. Also, unlike the 
troubadours, the poets at the court of Frederick II were not 
professionals. So, though they used the now hackneyed 
Provengal verse forms, they used them with a freshness which 
was heightened by the novelty - and sometimes by the awk- 
wardness - of their language. Their fubjcct was love, and 
their favourite measure the cans^pne. But the principal figure 
among them, the lawyer Jacop,o da Lentini (f.1195- 
^1240) seems to have been the originator of a new form, 
suitable for the poetry of reflexion, which demanded a 
greater compression of poetic thought than the longer Pro- 
vcngal verses. This was tlie sonnet, of which he left twenty- 
five examples. 

Whether or no Jacopo da Lentini was actually the first man 
to write a sonnet is not certain. In his hands the new measure 
was already perfect. Indeed, his sonnet to his Lady in Heaven 
is technically a great deal more accomplished than the first 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s attempts to give the form an English 
dress, more than three centuries later. 

The Sicilian poets, however, soon lost their freshness; and 
within fifty years a maimerism had grown up which concealed 
any emotion that may have been present in their addresses to 
their conventionally beautiful mistresses, kind and unkind. 
This school, however, did not survive to lapse into the tire- 
some obscurities of the last troubadours. With the of 

Frederick’s heir, Manfred, and the break-up of the Palermo 
court in 1265, the centre of Italian poetry moved abruptly 
northwards. 

There had grovim up a school of didactic a^d religious 
poetry in Lombardy, which attempted to develop a literary 
language based on the dialects of the Po valley, and which 
drew its inspiration not from the main Proven^d stream, but 
out of the literature of popular piety. This had emanated from 
the Franciscan order and the religious revival which it 
stimulated. St Francis himself (1182-1226) had left only 
one poem in Italian, a canticle couched in Biblical language. 
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But the new order stimulated a poetry of devotion, largely in 
Latin, and produced various books of sermons, lives of its 
founder, and collections of the legends that had grown up 
around him. The poetry was modelled on the Latin hymns 
and on folk-songs, and had little in common with the cultured 
writings of the Sicilian court. The Franciscan movement, like 
the Albigensian heresy which it came to replace, made its 
appeal directly to the people. 

The one considerable poet to emerge in Northern Italy 
before the rise of the Tuscan school had been nurtured on this 
humble fare. Jacopone e^a Todi (r.1230-1306), a friar from 
St Francis’s native Umbria, composed many canticles in 
Italian, and is also the reputed author of the Latin Stabat 
mater ^ as we know it. These laudey which are largely in dialogue 
form, were possibly intended for dramatic recitation. Jacopone 
had all the dramatist’s quick changes of mood, and none of the 
sonneteer’s i;eflectiveness. IJe moves fromlhe lyrical to the 
sententious, from violence to ecstasy, with a gnomic simplicity 
that is often close to that of the oldest poetry of the t^jel, which 
may have survived in the north of Italy as well as in Spain. 
Always he seems to have a direct vision of those events of 
which Mary was the heroine and centre and Christ the suffer- 
ing hero. 

Socorri Donna ajuta 
Cttal tuofiglio si sputa 
E la gente lo muta: 

Hanlo data a Pilato. 

cries the messenger, who has witnessed the Passion. (Bring 
help, lady, for they are spitting on your son. And the people 
have ch^ged their minds. They have handed him over to 
Pilate.) There is an immediacy about Jlcopone da Todi’s 
poetry that is absolutely lacking in that of the troubadours, 
and with it a peculiar sense of rejoicing, which hall-marks all 
the poetry of this group. 

The new poetry of Italy, however, was destined to be not 
religious in basis but philosophical, not emotional but in- 
tellectual, not Umbrian but Tuscan; these Northern schools 
quickly faded into obscurity and merely local significance. 
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The Tuscan cities, chief among them Florence, had already 
by the thirteenth century developed an urban civilization 
which, like that of Northern France, had not entirely fallen 
under the spell either of chivalry or of the troubadours. Each 
of them was a centre of crafts and trading, all had their 
painters working on altar pieces and wall-paintings in colour 
and gold, and Bologna in particular had a university, which 
was famous for law, rhetoric, and philosophy. The achieve- 
ment of the Tuscan poets, who grew up in this expanding 
culture, was in the first place to take over the Sicilian tradition, 
secondly to develop and intellectualize it, and thirdly to 
reconcile it with Latin writing, the centre of which remained 
in Rome, a city unable, owing to its tradition, to play any part 
in the.making of a new vernacular literature. 

The first of the new poets, the Bolognese, Guido Guini- 
ZELLi (1230/40-76) was to Dante, if for one poem only, 
‘the father of me and others, my betters, who always wrote of 
love with sweetness and elegance.’ Guinizelli was the first poet 
to relate love to nobility {gentile!(f(a)y to expand an idea which 
was, perhaps, latent in the poems of the later troubadours. 
Love was now thought of not only as a sentiment to be ex- 
pressed in service of the lady desired; it had become a quality 
of the spirit. Only the noble-minded could love, and love 
implied a nobility of mind. The adulterous implications of 
courtly love fell away, and the lady herself began to assume 
abstract qualities that disguise her circumstances and physical 
features. She is little more than ‘the fair unknown’. A certain 
Platonism, circulating in the university of Bologna, ^deriving 
from the Arab philosophers, and read in translation, re- 
inforced - or perhaps produced - this tendency to see the 
spiritual idea or reality underlying the ‘appearance’, which was 
the aspect of things that preoccupied the Aristotelian school- 
men of the Middle Ages. 

Guido Guinizelli was succeeded, as Dante wrote in the 
PurgatoriOy by a second and greater Guido, who carried Tuscan 
poetry farther along the path of abstraction, and greatly 
increased its technical perfection. Guido Cavalcanti 
(r.1260-1300) was a Florentine to whom love was a testing 
and an agony, an intellectual whose philosophizing inflamed. 
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rather than comforted, his introspective passion. Some of 
his poetry is abstruse, the expression of a speculative mind 
familiar with the Arab philosophers, with Albertus Magnus 
and perhaps with Roger Bacon, but many of his fifty sur- 
viving pieces are as direct, though not as light-hearted, as 
their troubadour models. His pastorelluy 

Within a copse I met a shepherd-maid. 

More fair, I said, than any star to sec . . . 

and his hallata written from exile, to appear before his lady as 
from one already dead, have, even in D, G. Rossetti’s rather 
too wordy translation, a beauty which makes it plain why 
Cavalcanti is held to be the best poet of the Tuscan school 
after Dante. 

The two Guidos were the first practitioners of vrhat be- 
came known as the dolce stil nuovo (the melifiuous new style). 
But the third»precursor of Italy’s great age wrote in a middle- 
class realistic vein, reminiscent of Lombardy or of Arras, 
sardonic sonnets against his parents for keeping him on a 
short allowance, for and against his wife and his mistress, and 
against Dante himself, that ‘pinchbeck florin’, as he called 
him, for rebuking him on the triviality of his themes. Cecco 
Angioleri (f. 1260-^.1512) turned the sonnet to uses which 
would have surprised its Sicilian inventor. Trivial he may 
have been, but there is a crisp matter-of-factness about his 
peevishness and his self-mockery. 

I am enamoured and yet not so much 
But that I’d do without it easily . . . 

Rossetti makes him say in one of his translations. Angioleri 
seems to*be writing a sardonic epitaph on Ae ideal of courtly 
love; he kifcw just what it cost, in florins and small town 
jealousies. Trivial he may have been, and a precursor of 
Boccaccio rather than of Dant^, yet the precise imagery of the 
Divina CommeMa had roots rather in his middle-class realism 
than in Cavalcanti’s high-flown imprecisions. 

D \NTE Alighieri (1265-1521) is more than the pcrfec- 
ter of the dolce stil nuovOy more even than the supreme poet 
of Italy. His poetry, indeed, transcends the mere limits of 
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language. Like the Gospels, though in the realm of art not of 
revelation, the Divina Commt^a demands of a reader not so 
much a knowledge of Italian as an understanding of a great 
symbolism, that of the Middle Ages: the world picture shad- 
ing down from the heavenly light to the murky hells of man’s 
sinful heart. This picture Dwte was able to draw with greater 
realism than the theologians because he had had, at certain 
intense moments in his life, direct mystical apprehensions. 
Indeed, his poem derives from deepei and more consistent 
levels of experience than almost any other poetry of the West, 
and the evidence for this rests in its organic shape. It is con- 
ceived as a whole, with each part firmly, almost mathematic- 
ally related to the rest. Compared with it the organization of 
most other long poems apoears haphazard. But it is as a poet, 
not as a visionary - though the two cannot be divorced - that 
Dante must be considered here, and in that capacity his great- 
ness is equally incontestable. 

Dante received as his inheritance from his age two stock 
themes of poetry: that of courtly love - wearing a little shabby 
by now - and that of moral allegory which had been carried 
into its final, digressive, and satirical morass by Jean de Meun 
while the Tuscan poet was only a boy. It was on this double 
foundation, reinforced by the Platonic influence of his friend 
and senior Guido Cavalcanti, that he constructed first the 
allegorized tale of his devotion to the unknown beloved, 
whom he called by the name of Beatrice, and then, in his 
maturity, the universal allegory of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven, into which he was led by the thread of his devotion 
to Beatrice, and compared with which de Lorris’s Garden of 
the Rose was a cold, intellectual fancy. 

When Dante put together his Vita nuova, the poem'& dealing 
with his ‘new life’, he was a young man of about? twenty-six, 
who had taken some part in the aflairs of his native city, who 
who had written some poetry in the troubadour convention, 
and who was the friend of aU the poets and scholars of his 
native Florence. It is useless to inquire whether the Beatrice 
whom he addressed as his first love was in fact the wife of 
Simone Bardi, who had died a year or more before. It is even 
more useless to ask whether, as the poem’s prose commentary 
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appears to state, Dante had seen her first when he was only 
nine, and had been moved to such emotion by this meeting 
that his whole life began anew. Numbers played such a part 
in Dante’s symbolism that nine cannot be read as a simple 
indication of age. For a second vision is described, and 
attributed to a date nine years after the first, which second 
vision led Dante to a preliminary exchange of sonnets with 
Guido Cavalcanti, to whom he dedicated the Vita nuova. In 
his first sonnet Dantdt asks the meaning of a vision in which 
love plucked out his heart and gave it to his lady to eat. 
Cavalcanti replied with a courtly and Platonic interpretation 
based on the assurance that dreams go by contraries. But 
Dante’s vision, as we can now see, had a deeper and a plainer 
significance. His love was to consume his outward corporeal 
being, and to lead him to higher states in which he would have 
experience even of paradise. 

Guido Cayalcanti may h»ve been far befiind his younger 
friend in spiritual apprehension. As a poet, however, he led 
Dante, to his profit, towards the new vernacular and the new 
style. But whereas the platonic convention suited Cavalcanti, 
who was more concerned with the theory of love than with 
his amorous situation, which may have been largely fictional, 
Dante had to stretch it to cover a relationship that existed on 
several planes at once. In the first place, it could be used 
simply, as a form of compliment addressed to other ladies 
whom Love had bidden him place as a screen before the 
figure of Beatrice, that none might know of his adoration. 
Love was for Dante a private aspiration, but for Cavalcanti it 
was a public gesture. Yet Dante’s relationship to these other 
ladies caimot have been a mere pretence. For, when he com- 
mitted himself too deeply to it, Beatrice denied him her saluta- 
tion, and mibeked him at the mysterious wMding feast, which 
may have been her own to Simone Bardi. Here she seems to be 
showing Dante that the love of creatures is only a means to the 
love of something higher, and warning him that too deep a 
com mi t m ent to worldly love - that of other women - will cause 
the higher love to disappear. This does not mean, however, 
that Beatrice is a mere figment, a maiden from the Garden of 
the Rose. The Vita mmay like the Commdia after it, is founded 
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on reality, on real vision and true emotion, though for a girl 
with whom his actual contact may have been far less even than 
Cavalcanti’s for his maiden of Toulouse. But Beatrice dies, or 
Dante loses his vision of her, and in his acceptance of her 
death the young poet reconciles himself with death. 

There are many layers of meaning in the Vita nuova, and 
only the outermost of them are concerned with this actual 
Beatrice. Dante has taken up from his ‘father’ Guinizelli the 
notion that love and nobility of mind ar/*, one, that a man is, in 
fact, what he gives out: and Beatrice remains, right through 
the CommeMa, the figure to whom,, the poet can give out this 
love, which is to him the clue leading from Hell to Paradise, 
the force which ‘ moves the sun and the other stars ’. 

In his thirties Dante was once more actively engaged in 
Florentine politics, attempting to preserve the peace between 
two warring factions. This caused him to send his extremist 
friend Guido Cavalcanti, with others, into exile., But with the 
defeat of the White or imperialist party, of which he was a 
moderate member, by the Blacks, who favoured the Pope, 
Dante was himself banished from Florence, never to return. 
From the age of thirty-eight he was a homeless man, crying in 
vain, though sometimes hopefully, for justice. In a little 
while he drifted to the university city of Bologna, where he 
began to write controversially in Latin. 

His first important work, which he did not finish, was the 
treatise De vulgari eloquentia, in which he examined the con- 
temporary state of literature. After a preliminary survey of the 
history of language, in so far as he knew it, and of tl}.e Italian 
dialects, he reached the conclusion that the ideal language for 
poetry was that vulgar tongue which belonged to every 
Italian city and yet seemed to belong to none, and in which the 
poems of Qno da Pistoia ‘and his friend’ (Dante himself) 
were written. He did not realize at this point that this standard 
Italian was in fact based on Tuscan. From here he went on to 
examine the various verse forms, all lyrical and, in his opinion, 
demanding a musical accompaniment, and analysed examples 
of all these drawn from the works of the troubadours. In 
passing, he stated that there are only three subjects deserving 
poetic treatment: the conduct of arms, the fire of love, and 
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rectitudo or direction pf the will. He places himself in the class 
of those who have written on the third theme. So, clearly he 
did not look back on the Vita nuova as a work concerned 
primarily with love or the loss of love. In a second Latin 
treatise, the De Monarchia, he dealt with his ideal of kingship 
and with his hopes that Henry of Luxemburg, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, would bring peace to Italy. 

Meanwhile Dante continued to write poems which he em- 
bedded, after the manner of the Vita nuova, in a prose com- 
mentary. The Convivio or Banquet, is entirely allegorical, but 
for the mention of Beatriceihis first love, the memory of whom 
is challenged by a new love, that for the lady Philosophy, 
addressed as ‘you who by understanding move the third 
heaven {Voiche intendendo il ter^o del jnovete). The rime included 
in the Convivio and others of the time divide sharply into poems 
of intellectual speculation and poems concerned with the 
poet’s love for flesh-and-blpod women, the chief of whom, 
said to be a Paduan, he addresses as Pietra, the stony one. 
These last are full of winter imagery, and follow forms in- 
vented by that late troubadour Arnaut Daniel, whom Dante 
thought of as the poet of love, in contrast to Girault de 
Borneil, a poet, like himself, of rectitudo. 

In his early exile, Dante has clearly lost his vision; intellect 
and emotion have sprung apart. He remains, nevertheless, in 
these cans^pni, a supreme poet. For despite this fissure there is 
no confusion. Beatrice has become Truth, has become the 
dear image in which the poet clothes his speculations, has 
become the lovely face of wisdom. But Dante knows what he 
has lost; and the moment will come when Beatrice will return 
in her own form, and will assume as well the qualities that 
now seeih separate from her. The Beatrice of the Commedia is 
both the fighre of the Vita nuova and the maid Philosophy of 
the Convivio, for in that great work intellect and emotion are 
drawn together again. 

The CommeSa is a work of perfect symmetry in content 
balanced between allegorical exposition and visionary ex- 
perience, in form made up of a hundred cantos - the square of 
the perfect number of Pythagoras and the astrologers - divided 
into three sections of thirty-four, thirty-three, and thirty-three 
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cantos respectively. The cantos in their turn are of roughly 
equal length, and written in a continuous measure of eleven- 
syllabled lines, woven together in groups of three by the 
rhymes of their middle lines in a measure invented by Dante 
himself and based on imperfect Proven9al examples; it is 
known as tert:^a rima or triple rhyme. 

The Commedia bears every mark of having been conceived 
as a whole, and premeditated in all its details before the first 
lines of the Inferno were written. For eA'ery detail corresponds 
to every other: there are no loose ends. The complete poem is 
both a vision and an allegory. It is a vision of the state after 
death, seen by the poet on Good Friday, 1 300, in his thirty- 
fifth year, halfiway on the journey of his own life, as he saw it, 
though in fact he had hardly more than twenty years to live. 
But it is also an allegory of man’s state on earth, and in this 
life. In the same way his vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise corresponds both to the common ideas then circulating 
and, in many of its details, to very special doctrines Classical, 
Moslem and even Irish. Dante had very wide reading. But the 
Commedia is not eclectic. If he drew details for his poem from 
Aquinas, Ibn-Arabi, Tundal the Irishman, and Virgil, they 
were fused in the heat of his vision. But the Commedia was not 
only a vision and an allegoiy'; it was also an autobiography. 
Dante knew the circles of Hell and Purgatory because he had 
himself lingered in them. He had glimpsed the light of Para- 
dise in his first love for Beatrice, in his later devotion to the 
lady Philosophy and at other moments when he had been 
granted access to higher states of experience. In thir Dante’s 
enlightenment can be compared to that of his German con- 
temporary Meister Eckhart. But whereas Dante embodied his 
vision in a poem that is throughout on a higher level both of 
insight and organic unity than other poems, Eckliart used his 
to write plain sermons in downright German prose for the 
benefit of the nuns under his care. 

In the Commedia many levels of vision coincide. Virgil, 
Dante’s guide, is in the first place the Latin poet who himself 
described his hero Aeneas’s descent into Hell, and so was 
counted a forerunner of Christ, a Baptist of the pagan world. 
But he stands also for human reason which is capable of 
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taking a man only so far on the way to Paradise or self- 
transcendence. Beatrice again represents the girl whom Dante 
had loved, and with whom he was now reunited in vision, but 
she also embodies divine Philosophy, which becomes man’s 
guide when human reason fails: and the figures too whom 
Dante met in each of the three spheres he visited stood not for 
themselves - for who but God could judge them? - but for 
qualities which Dante saw both in mankind and in himself, 
and which he ranged there in their order of heinousness. 

The story of Paolo and Francesca, as the poet and his guide 
met them in the Second Qtcle of Hell, will serve as an example 
of Dante’s judgement and of its psychological accuracy. 

To and fro, down, up, driven in helpless flight. 
Comforted by no hope eve* to lie 
At rest, nor even to bear a pain more light. 

And as the cranes in long line streak tf][e sky 
And in procession chant their mournful call, 

So I saw come with sound of wailing by 
The shadows fluttering in the tempest’s brawl. * 

Clearly the winds that toss the damned are here their own 
passions. But Dante’s judgement is an objective, a compas- 
sionate one. He sees there the lovers of legend, Qeopatra, 
Helen, Paris, Tristan, and then at closer view Francesca, who 
tells how, as she and Paolo bent over a book of courtly love, 
their eyes met, their colour changed, and they kissed. He is not 
condemning them for adultery, but for falling into the trap of 
wilful love, for neglecting, as Tristan and Iseult had done, all 
duty to God and man in favour of thq pleasure they took in 
each other. To Dante, they represented his own danger of 
exclusive love for Beatrice, which would have led perhaps to 
possession, but certainly not to vision. TJtere were for him 
three levels* of love, the lower and the higher carnal love, 
symbolized by his love for Beatrice living and for Beatrice 
dead; and finally there was his love for the heavenly Beatrice, 
which was man’s love for his own spirit, that relationship 
which gave rise to poetry of yet another sort in Crashaw and 
St John of the Cross. 

’*'This, and subsequent quotations from the Qunmtdia are of Laurence 
Binyon’s translation. 
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In the Purgatorioy Dante and his guide meet the artists, a 
class who, like lovers, are wont to be content with the gifts of 
this world. But those whom he found there, on the way to 
Paradise, were only such as had learnt the vanity of fame. 
Omberto Oderisi, 


honour of that art 
The illuminators famed in Paris ply, 

who was himself with all his kinsfolk mastered by the sin of 
pride, possessed with the desire to overmaster the rest, had 
attained Purgatory instead of Hell only because, although 
having ‘the power of sinful doing', he yet turned to God. 
Into his mouth Dante puts his own renunciation even of 
poetic' fame: 

O idle glory of all human dower I 

How short a time, save a dull age succeed, 

Its flourishing fresh greenness doth devoufi 

In painting Cimabue thought indeed 
To hold the field: now Giotto has the cry, 

So that the fame of the other few now heed. 

So our tongue’s glory from one Guido by 
The other is taken: and from their nest of fame 
Perchance is born one who shall make both fly. 

Naught but a wind’s breath is the world’s acclaim . . . 

This is no conventional tribute to the destructive passage of 
time, no plaintive plea for last year's roses. Guido Cavalcanti 
succeeds Guido Guinizelli, and in his turn is succeeded in the 
popular acclaim by Dante himself. But mere pride, even in 
the highest achievement, is a trap, even as carnal love is. 
Again Dante is warning himself of the dangers of taking 
proud pleasure in the craft that he exercises so superlatively 
well. 

But in Paradise itself the poet found some whose names 
were glorious on earth: Judas Maccabaeus, Charlemagne, 
Roland, William of Orange (the hero of the chansons de gesk)^ 
the Crusader Godfrey de Bouillon and Robert Guiscard, who 
reconquered Sicily from the Arabs. These were God's knights 
who had performed selfless duty in the cause of Christendom, 
but who had attained a lower circle of Paradise than was 
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reserved for the contemplatives, though a higher place than 
the theologians. 

Everyone in the Commdia is assigned to his just place, and 
everyone has, in addition to his symbolic significance for 
Dante, his personal value. It is possible to read the poem 
indeed - the Inferno especially - with an eye solely to the 
worldly history of Italy in that day. Everything is there: feuds, 
rivalries, riches, poverty, ostentation, romance, lechery, 
cheating, crime, all a'waiting the coming of a redeemer, whom 
some critics have supposed to be that Henry of Luxembourg 
in whom Dante once put his hopes. It is reasonable, however, 
raising the whole issue to a higher plane, to see this country 
which is outspread before the reader in the light of Dante’s 
vision, as awaiting its own moi^ent of vision -• perhaps 
thought of as the Second Coming - to redeem it. 

Dante’s style is not a g^eat style in the Miltonic sense, nor is it 
what Professor Lewis calls a drab style, that hovers monoton- 
ously just above the conversational level. It is, as the word 
Commdia signifies, a homely style, sparing of imagery and only 
occasionally rising to grandeur of statement. Such images as 
there are are clear visual images, such as are essential, as T. S. 
Eliot has said, to an allegory. The cranes in long line streaking 
across the sky, the dead crowding round Virgil and Dante in 
the underworld, and peering at them 

as men ate wont to do 
At dusk, when a new moon is in the sky: 

And at us puckering their brows, they pried 
Like an old tailor at his needlf ’s eye. 

- a comparison singled out for praise by Matthew Arnold: 
such pictures have a clear impact, and are for ever memorable. 
Outstanding passages are few in the Comm*dia, and these occur 
for the most part in the Inferno. Such are the meetings with 
Ulysses and with Bertran de Born, and that with Arnaut, the 
poet of love, in the Purgatorio, in which Arnaut speaks in his 
native Provengal: 

1 am Amald, and I weep and singing go. 

I think on my past folly and see the stain. 

And view with joy the day that I hope to know 
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I pray you by that Goodness which doth deign 
To guide you to the summit of this stair. 

Bethink you in due season of my pain. 

Then he shrank back in the refining £u:e. 

He shrank back voluntarily since the fires of Purgatory could 
burn away his sin, and permit him finally to enter Paradise. 

This first great poem in the vernacular literature set a 
standard which may have been equalled, even surpassed, by 
parts of other great poems and dramaf, but which has never 
been equalled or surpassed as a whole. The effect of the 
Commedia on Italian literature was not immediate. The poem 
was quickly dubbed ‘ divine ^ and duly embellished with com- 
mentaries as serious and as fundamtxital as those lavished on 
Aristotle or on Holy Writ. But though it gave to the Tuscan 
vernacular the standing of a tong e that had produced a 
masterpiece, it did not lead to th. linguistic unification of 
Italy. Latin was still considered by ♦ le next generation to be 
the most suitable tongue for a work f gre«.t scope. 

The chief poem written under tl . influence of the Commedia^ 
tht DiUamondo of F AZio degli Uberti (r.i 505-^.1568) was 
a discursive and unfinished allegory in rima^ with an 
autobiographical basis. The direction which Italian poetry 
took, however, was rather that of the Vita nuovay and the 
principal intermediary between Dante and Tuscany’s next 
great poet, Francesco Petrarca, was that friend whom Dante 
had described in De vulgari eloquentia as the best of love poets. 
CiNO DA Pistoia (r.1270-1556) wa. the most prolific writer 
in the ‘new style’. A lawyer, who had been educated at the 
university of Bologna, he might have been expected to share 
the intellectualism of Guido Cavalcanti, but Guido’s influence 
he expressly denied ; 

No artist I, - all men may gather it 
Nor do I work in ignorance of pride 

Though the world reach alone the coarser sense; 

But am a certain man of humble wit 

Who journeys with his sorrow at his side. 

For a heart’s sake, alas I that is gone hence.* 

♦Trans. D. G. Rossetti. 
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Qno’s poems in meijiory of his mistress Selvaggia, and his 
celebration of her in her life, are sad and tender, though per- 
haps a little monotonous. He was incapable of understanding 
the Commedia and addressed a sonnet to its author rebuking 
him for ‘fixing folk’s nearness to the Fiend their foe’ in the 
Inferno, as if Dante’s chief purpose in writing the poem had 
been to pay off old scores and put everyone in his place. But 
Qno, the humble man who did not deny his acquaintance with 
pride, wrote from a vein of genuine experience. It was for that 
reason that he, rather than Dante, was an inunediate inspira- 
tion to Petrarch. 

Francesco Petrarca, commonly called Petrarch 
(1304-74) knew pride also, and was^not humble. He wjs, as 
Cavalcanti had been and as Gno claimed not to be, consciously 
an artist; and he was also, as no writer had been before him, a 
man of contradictions who placed his private imprint upon his 
poetry, who used it as a confessional. 

Petrarch’s originality lay not in his theme, for love had been 
the chief subject of European poetry since its troubadour 
beginnings; nor in his philosophical standpoint, which was 
loosely Platonic, though he had probably not read Plato; nor 
yet in the strength of his feelings. What is new in Petrarch’s 
Cane^oniere is that the subjective view prevails over the objec- 
tive; the poet writes of his love for Laura with all the Pro- 
ven5al hyperbole of service, and of his loss of her in the 
conventionally exaggerative language of grief. But the light is 
thrown not outwards but inwards. What we see is the nature 
of his love, which was not a joy but ah agony; a passionate 
reality but one that he could not accept until, after Laura’s 
death, he ‘could receive her back as a ghost, as the purified 
figure of a dream. For Petrarch, as he related in his Latin 
dialogue with St Augustine, was half captivated by the world 
and its glories, half impelled to renounce it, and with it his 
own pride. He was in the tortured position of Augustine, in 
the years before the Saint accepted Christianity. But for him 
there was no possible solution by religious conversion^ 
Petrarch saw in his brother the effects of the monastic call; he 
learnt, safe in his French retreat, of Laura’s death from plague; 
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he was himself drawn to the inner, contemplative life, but not 
to the monastery. His vocation was not a religious one. It was 
rather to turn life experience into art; he was, in fact, the first 
dedicated artist. 

Petrarch saw the world pass as in a mirror: 

Zephyr returns and brings us in fair weather, 

Sweet retinue of leaves and flowers as well, 

With Spring in white and scarlet blent together. 

And chattering Progne and sad PlJlomcl ... * 

The features of Laura, his glimpses of Nature, of woods and 
fields and fountains, are conventionally reflected in the glass of 
his memory; even while she lived he saw her more clearly 
in his dreams than in w^.king reality. Yet one has no doubt 
that he was writing of an actual mistress, not of a feigned 
object of courtly love. 

Petrarch’s influence on European literature Avas far more 
immediate than Dante’s. In the first place he established a 
refined poetic language, which was followed by later Italian 
poets even as late as the nineteenth century, and which was 
also a model for poetic norms in English, in French, and in 
other languages, when they came to be fixed a century and a 
half after his death. 

This power of moulding the vernacular Petrarch owed to 
the freshness with which he read Latin. An avid explorer of 
ancient writing, he was the first to see how far medieval Latin 
had departed from classical standards. He was, in fact, the 
first to think of his own times, the Middle Ages, as an interval 
of barbarism, and to demand a return to Augustan perfection. 
His one large-scale poetic work, his epic A frica, was a delib- 
erate attempt to write in the Latin of Virgil; and into this 
work, which tells the tale of Scipio Africanus '«*nd his cam- 
paigns, Petrarch put even more originality than into his 
Canv^oniere, In his prose too, he tried to return to the purity 
and rhythms of Seneca and Cicero. 

In his public life, Petrarch was primarily a scholar and man 
of affairs, who travelled widely in Europe in search of classical 
manuscripts, which had suddenly become objects of great 
*Trans. J. Hcath-Stubbs. 
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value and importance, not only to scholars but to princes. In 
his journeys from one monastery library to another in search 
of treasures, which he frequently discovered, Petrarch would 
meet and converse with his feUow-scholars, who were newly 
infected with the same enthusiasms. Thus a renewed interest 
in Latin stimulated the new writing in the vernacular; and 
writing in Latin itself, perhaps partly out of rivalry, became 
increasingly self-conscious. Standards of artistry acquired an 
importance in both fields that they had not possessed since the 
collapse of the Roman Empire. 

Petrarch, therefore, with^his patriotism, which he expressed 
in that first of patriotic odes All* Italia^ and his ideal of trans- 
lating life experience into terms not of theology or of philoso- 
phy, but of art, was widely imitated in Italy, first in his 
humanism, or concern for classical learning, and afterwards 
in his attitude to his passion and his art. But this second 
development Aid not take place till almost a hundred years 
after his death. For it was not until then that the poet’s inner 
life, his private feelings and fluctuations of emotion and in- 
sight, became the common subject of poetry, as they have re- 
mained ever since. 

Petrarch was, therefore, the first of modern poets. For 
whatever his ostensible subject, when writing in the vernacu- 
lar, he was in fact describing his own relations to it, seen on a 
scale which excluded Hell and Paradise, which ignored the 
high philosophical implications of Cavalcanti, and confined 
itself to the narrow Purgatory of an artist’s consciousness, 
torn between the love of fame and beauty, and gnawed by the 
worm of self-doubt. 

Ld vi/a ftigge e non s*arresta urlora^ 

E la morte vien dietro a gran giormtey 
H le cose presents e le passate 
Mi danno gaerra, e le future ancora . , . 

(Life flies and never stays an hour, and death comes fast, in 
long stages, and the present and the past make war upon me, 
and the future too.) With Petrarch and the exclusion from 
poetry of the element of eternity, a classical melancholy 
reigns once more, as in the age before Christianity. 
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Just as Petrarch had his doubts about the spiritual safety 
of his life as a man of letters, so his friend Boccaccio (1313- 
75), who was nine years his junior, after a long devotion first 
to the art of narrative poetry in the school of Ovid and of 
Chretien de Troyes, and then to the art of prose narrative, was 
struck with sudden fear and revulsion, and decided to burn 
the manuscript of his Decameron. It was Petrarch, who knew 
that art was its own justification, that prevented him. But 
Boccaccio thereafter forswore profane literature and wrote in 
Latin. 

Hitherto the great writers of -Tuscany had drawn their 
education from the university of Bologna; Boccaccio, on the 
other hand, a merchant’s son, acquired his training in the 
mercantile world. Soon, however, when visiting Virgil’s tomb 
it is said, he became convinced that poetry, not trade, was his 
vocation. At the licentious court of Naples, he fell in love with 
the natural daughter of King Robert of Anjou,^nd wrote of 
his mistress, after the convention of courtly love, as Fiametta. 
He admired Dante and set out to interpret him, but he was too 
well acquainted with carnal love to understand Dante’s 
worship of Beatrice. He was more at home with French 
romances. Dante’s use of the Tuscan language impressed him, 
as did his allegory, and the scale of his achievement. He was 
excited too by the new interest in Latin literature, and stuffed 
his own first work, the prose Filocolo^ full of classical myth- 
ology, though its subject was the Provencal theme of the love 
of Floire and Blancheflor, and its setting was in pagan Spain. 
Here, in fact, Boccaccio’s native sense of reality, hk greatest 
virtue, was overlaid by his dominant vice of rhetoric. But 
ambition drove him on, and his next work, the verse romance 
Teseida^ which Chaucer later shortened and adapted to make 
his Knight's Tale^ was actually intended to resemble the Aeneid. 
In fact, it marks a connecting link between Chretien de Troyes 
and the epics of the Renaissance. For in it Boccaccio em- 
ployed for the first time the ottava rima^ or octave, a vehicle for 
leisurely verse narrative, which was to be used by Ariosto, by 
Tasso, and by Camoes. But Boccaccio’s powers of story- 
teUing were still undeveloped, and a leisurely medium tempted 
him into piling up detail upon detail. Every battlefield was 
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described weapon by weapon, every fight blow by blow, anH 
the heroine Enailia was portrayed inch by inch, from her 
golden hair to her little feet. Yet still she failed to come to life. 

The Filostrato, Boccaccio’s next verse narrative, which 
Chaucer used for his Troilus and Cris^de, was a rehandling of 
an incident from the Troy legend, beloved of the French 
romancers. This was far more successful, since here, without 
implications classical, chivalrous, or philosophical, was a tale 
of love and betrayal siich as might have taken place beneath 
the poet’s own eyes at the court of Naples itself. Here, as in 
Petrarch’s Cani^pniere, though far more openly, we are shown 
the pleasures and pains of love divorced from ideals of duty 
and honour, and from religion; platonic love has yielded to 
the love of the senses. 

Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione, therefore, his imitation of the 
Commdia written in ten^a rima, has almost the air of a parody: 
all values are,reversed. A p^chological romance, a pastoral 
idyll, a satire against women: all these experiments of Boc- 
caccio’s fail through an excess of rhetoric and classical learning. 
He is a master only when he is content to tell a direct story. 
Then he produces the human comedy to match Dante’s 
divine one. 

The Decameron is the intelligent man’s caricature of things 
and people on a lower intellectual level than himself. It is a 
picture of the passing show by a man whose standards ate 
worldly, yet who can imagine a better behaved world than the 
one he sees. Corrupt priests, false saints, bold students, de- 
ceived hi^isbands, romantic young ladies who long to offer 
the pleasures of their beds to any personable young man: such 
arc the characters whom Boccaccio’s imaginary narrators - 
a group (5f wealthy people who have retired to a country 
place to avoid the plague - love best to coftjure up. Many of 
the plots were not of Boccaccio’s invention: a bourgeois 
literature of this sort had existed for a long time as a dis- 
reputable counterpoint to the high poetry of the nobles and 
churchmen. All the stories are short and their stings ate all in 
the tail. Boccaccio is a master of the unexpected denouement. 
Caring less for character and motive than for the turn of 
event, he can afford to make his people behave arbitrarily. 
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When they are serious they are mere eccentrics. When most 
lively they are broadly comical. His world is divided between 
the sly and the simpletons, and he keeps his readers guessing 
which will in the end prove to be which. The hermit in that 
most indelicate tale about putting the devil in hell deceives 
the girl, only to find that he has taken on more than he can 
manage; the priest who is only able to win the lady’s favours 
at the expense of his new cloak finds a way of getting his cloak 
back and of keeping the lady’s favour. Some of the tales are 
romantic, but the best are delightfully realistic, and hinge on 
the most worldly of worldly points: the possession of wealth, 
a wife or the favours of another man’s. 

After his religious crisis Boccaccio fell increasingly under 
the influence of his friend Petrarch and wrote, as has been said, 
only in Latin. For many years it was the Latin works of both 
men that were most admired. They had, nevertheless, to- 
gether founded not only Italy’s .national literature, but a new 
literature of the Renaissance. Dante was great but inimitable; 
Petrarch and Boccaccio had set examples for the new writers 
of all Europe, Petrarch in his verse forms, his language and his 
personal confession within a strict convention, Boccaccio in 
the choice prose of his tales, in his use of mythology and his 
willingness to attempt every medium, and both in their 
devotion to art as their highest ideal seem now to be the first, 
in time and in talents, of the professional writers of the 
coming age. 



Chapter Four 

MYSTICISM, MANNERISM, AND 
POPULAR POETRY 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries contain the complete 
flowering of medieval .poetry, culminating in the one multi- 
foliate rose, the Divina Commedia in which all the age’s themes, 
of carnal love, of ideal love, and of social criticism lie one 
above the other, petal above petal, in organic unity, and are 
transcended. In the next hunted and fifty years, up to the 
discovery of printing and Columbus’s voyage, writing fell 
back again into multiplicity, and no literature of comparable 
scope was produced. 

Europe its^ was falling apart. The Papacy, once a world- 
power which had challenged the Empire for the supremacy 
of the world, was driven even out of the city of Rome. The 
Avignonese captivity and the rivalries of Pope and and-Pope; 
the ossification of the once creative orders of friars; the over- 
throw of the great imperial dynasty of the Hohenstaufen; the 
Black Death; the long and devastating wars between England 
and France, which laid waste the civilization of the North 
even as the Albigensian wars had destroyed that of the 
South; the rivalries and commercialism of the Italian cities: 
these disasters tended to drive the art of letters in on itself, to 
reduce it„to a new mannerism, comparable with that of the 
later troubadours. For the French poets of the fourteenth 
century, technique was everything, as it had been for Arnaut 
Daniel and the men of his generation: their poetry was the 
poetry of a reduced, sometimes fugitive, C'aurt intent on pre- 
serving its standards in face of the crude and illiterate English, 
but content to keep their writing on the level of a polite 
pastime. 

With the decay of the Church too, of which there is ample 
evidence in the almost universal anti-clericalism among popu- 
lar writers, there arose a restricted school of mystical writers 
whose perhaps unconscious task was to preserve the essence 
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of Christianity, despite the discouragement or active persecu- 
tion of the worldly ecclesiastical authorities. 

The birth of medieval Christian mysticism took place, in 
all probability in the convent of St Victor, near Paris, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. First Hugh of St Victor, a 
German, then Richard, a Scot, did for theology what Dante 
was to do for poetry: they subordinated all learning to the 
direct experience of God. Their writings, which were in 
Latin, circulated in the next century f^mong the monasteries 
and convents of Europe, together with Latin versions of those 
of a Byzantine mystic of the fifth -century, the pseudo-Diony- 
sius. To what extent this Northern mysticism was reinforced 
by influences from across the Mediterranean is uncertain. The 
Moslem sufis stressed the same central theme, of man’s direct 
relationship with God; and their teachings were well known 
to such Christian mystics as Ramon Lull, a Catalan contem- 
porary of Dante’s, who not only read but wrote in Arabic, for 
the avowed purpose of discovering arguments with which to 
convert the infidel. Many Arabic works had been translated 
also at the court of Alfonso X of Castile (1221-49), 
who himself wrote some 400 Cantigas de Santa Maria^ poetic 
legends about the Blessed Virgin, in Galician. In the field of 
religion as in that of literature the two apparently hostile 
faiths appear to have drawn closer during this age of active 
hostility. 

The first mystical writer in the vernacular was Mechtild 
VON Magdeburg (^.1212-80), who wrote in the Low 
German dialect a collection of rhapsodic prose and rhymed 
prayers, which owe something to the language of the Song of 
SongSy and something to the hCnnesanger. But her original 
work has not survived; only translations into Latin and into 
High German ard still to be read. It was the aunneries of 
Germany and of Flanders, however, that gave the impetus to 
mystical writing in the vernacular. For these nuns had in- 
sufficient knowledge of Latin to allow of their listening to 
Latin sermons: and while their sisters in the Romance 
countries might manage to follow the argument by the light 
of the still great resemblance between the Latin of the day and 
their everyday vernacular, German nuns required the friars 
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who visited them to speak to them in their own tongue. 
Mechtild von Magdeburg had a Dominican confessor, and it 
was a Dominican, the head of the whole Saxon province, who 
was the most important figure in the history of German 
religion and literature during the later Middle Ages. 

Meister Eckhart (e.iz6o-c.i^iS) studied at Cologne, 
where Albertus Magnus, the first theologian to accept the new 
currents of Graeco-Arabic science and philosophy, and also 
Thomas Aquinas, had»taught; and from there he was sent to 
Paris. Eckhart was a man of the highest intellectuality who in 
his sermons and tractates spoke directly of the inner life. For 
him man’s soul was a spark of the divine fire, and Christ was 
less a figure in history than a potentiality existing in every 
man’s heart. His sermons, requiring, as they do the exposition 
of the most abstruse philosophy in the simplest language, 
greatly expanded the capacities of High German as a vehicle 
for exact expression. Such a tractate as that of Sister Katrei, his 
Strasbourg ‘daughter’ who proved so much further advanced 
in the way of the spirit than her spiritual father, is already re- 
markable for beauty of language as well as for profundity of 
thought. 

Eckhart was first accused by his more worldly brothers of 
dealing with matters too abstruse for his audience’s under- 
standing. Later he was summoned before an archiepiscopal 
court to answer charges of heresy, and in due course he 
travelled to Avignon to defend himself before the Pope. He 
died before the final verdict, dismissing his appeal, was 
pronounced. 

Eckhart firmly asserted throughout that he had never been 
guilty of preaching false doctrine. There were, however, 
heretical Sects in the Rhineland which held views in many ways 
similar to Ids. For in his sermons he soi* stripped away the 
commonplace of dogma as to expose a level of understanding 
on which Christian and non-Christian could have met. 
Although he was in no sense what the Nazis claimed him to 
be, a representative of ‘German Christianity’, he was, in his 
insistence on the direct relationship between man and God, a 
forerunner of Protestantism, and even of the non-dogmatic 
cult of mysticism prevailing to-day. 
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Heinrich Seuse or Suso (^.i295-i366X Bckhart’s first 
important follower, was a Dominican from Swabia who lived 
most of his life on the shores of Lake Constance. After 
studying at Cologne, he defended Eckhart's views in his first 
treatise, the Little Book of Truth. This seems to have earned 
him the charge of being a heretical writer, and although the 
language of his defence was deliberately cautious, he was 
probably dismissed from his office of lector in the friary school. 
This can only have been a temporary ‘?iet-back, however. For 
he was, in due course elected prior, and afterwards travelled 
widely, visiting convents, preaching, taking confessions, and 
meeting with much opposition from those who misunder- 
stood him. 

His Little Book of Eternal Wisdom^ which he rewrote in 
Latin as Horologiu/n Sapientiaey is a paean in praise of suffering 
and its purgative powers. In style far less abstruse than 
Eckhart’s, Suso’s writing is, nevertheless, much less universal; 
his experience being based on a kind of physical asceticism 
which is difficult to understand to-day. He abandoned his 
ascetic practices, however, in middle life, and in his old age 
put together his autobiography. The Life of the Servant y which 
contains magnificent passages and incidents. With Suso, as 
with Mechtild before him, the influence of the Minnesanger^s 
lyricism invades the field of mystical theology. 

Johannes Tauler (^,1300-71), also a Dominican, was 
most probably a pupil of Eckhart’s. In parts his sermons echo 
his master’s, though with considerable caution. He did not 
speak of the ‘spark’, as Eckhart had done, but of the* ‘ground’ 
of the soul. Often in his sermons he repeated his master’s in- 
junction that God must be born in the soul, but he took care 
to make it clear that the soul is not God, thus protecting him- 
self from the charge of heresy. Tauler, living in an age 
when an Emperor had been excommunicated, when the 
country had been ravaged by plague and civil war, and when 
morals were in decline, frequently struck an apocalyptic note, 
calling his hearers to repentance. In his language he was 
homely; he spoke less esoterically than Eckhart, drawing his 
imagery from the humble trades and pursuits, and explaining 
his doctrinal points by popular analogies. So it was not only 
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because Eckhart’s works were hard to find that his pupil’s 
achieved a wide circulation. Tauler spoke directly to his age, 
an age of disaster: and Luther looking back on him a himdred 
years later regarded him too as a spiritual ancestor. 

A mystic of profound influence on later schools, who stood 
somewhat apart from Eckhart’s tradition, was the Fleming 
Jan van Ruysbroeck (1293-1381), who was prior of a 
convent not far from Brussels. His writings are consistently 
addressed to monks following the way of purgation, and his 
masterpiece. The Adornment of the Spiritual Life, plots the 
three main stages of this* road. Ruysbroeck is sparing of 
imagery, and concentrates on the accurate description of 
psychological states. His works circulated widely, neverthe- 
less, and were much translated. Ilis influence, therefore, 
spread, and can be detected - as that of the school of Eckhart 
cannot - in the next group of mystics to spring up in Europe, 
the Spanish school of the sixteenth century. 

Around these main figures among the German and Flemish 
mystics of the fourteenth century there existed a loose society 
called ‘the Friends of God’, at the centre of which stood an 
inner group ‘The Secret Sons of God’. These Included 
members of the two antagonistic Orders, Franciscan and 
Dominican, and numbered amongst them supporters both of 
the Pope and the Emperor. It is possible that they were also 
in touch with the heretical Waldensians, though Ruysbroeck, 
in particular, was a fer\'^ent enemy both of quietism and of 
heresy. Their connexions, indeed, were wide, and are hard to 
trace. For, in addition to these who wrote in the vernacular, 
they appear to have stimulated Thomas A Kempis and the 
author of the Theologia Germanica, who used Latin, also a 
cognate group in England comprising Richard Rolle, Walter 
Hilton, Julkn of Norwich, and the tmkrtfcwn author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing. 

Whilst the countries beside the Rhine reacted in a religious 
way to the worsening state of society, in France, where the 
situation was as desperate, the tendency was towards an 
aesthetic preciosity. Here, while the Universities merely strove 
to keep scholarship alive, at court a poetry was evolved, full of 
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learned allusions and allegories, largely derived from the 
Roman de la Rose, and written in such strict forms as the 
ballade, with its envoi, the rondeau, the chant royal, and the 
virelai: forms wliich had grown out of the old troubadour 
conventions, and which, all except the last, were widely 
divorced from the measures of popular poetry. The most 
fertile inventor in the new techniques was Guillaume de 
Machaut (^".1 joo-77), a cleric who attached himself to a 
number of noblen'en in succession, wko followed a crusading 
war into the wilds of Lithuania and who was present at the 
capture of Breslau from the heathen Poles. Machaut was both 
poet and musician, and composed, in addition to his copious 
poetry and the tunes to which it was to be sung, several 
motets, also a Mass for the coronation of King Charles V. 
He was an extremely facile but very polished craftsman, much 
of whose work is a variation on a single theme, the lover’s 
complaint. . -j 

Eustache Deschamps (^.1346-^.1406) was equally pro- 
lific, and left behind him 1,175 ballades, also 171 rondeaux, on 
the most diverse subjects. Fortunately, although the pupil of 
Machaut, he did not imprison himself in his convention, but 
allowed his life’s experience to colour some of his poems. His 
double ballade dedicated to Machaut, le noble rhetorique, his 
ballade against the evils of his time, his farewell to Paris, his 
ballade of the signs of death and other pieces celebrate man’s 
mortality with a solemnity, a realism, and a rhetorical use of 
famous names that look forward to Villon, or across the 
North Sea to William Dunbar. 

Ou est Nembroih le grant jayant 
Qui premier obtint seigneurie 
Sur Babiloine? . . . 

(Where is Nimrod, the great giant who first won lordship 
over Babylon?) 

Deschamps sent many of his poems to Chaucer, who looted 
him, Machaut, and the Roman de la Rose for the stuff and the 
metres of his own early poetry. 

Both Deschamps and his master continued a debate begun 
in the second part of the Roman de la Rose, on the nature of 
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women; and in this they were joined by a most accomplished 
poetess, who boldly took the feminist side. Christine db 
Pisan (1365-^,1429), the daughter of Charles V’s Italian 
astrologer and physician, married one of the king’s secretaries 
and, after his death, supported herself and her family by the 
profession of letters, offering finely penned and luxurious 
editions of her works to wealthy amateurs. As a balladist, she 
followed Deschamps in allowing real feeling I'^o emerge, es- 
pecially in the ballades of her widowhood, written immediately 
after her husband’s early death. Among her works is a life of 
her king and a poem in hoipour of Joan of Arc. Alone among 
the French poets of her time, she seems to have been aware of 
the new Petrarchan style, which was developing in her 
father’s country. Another balladisj;, AlainChartjer 
(r.1385-1429) was a follower of Joan’s Dauphin, who ate his 
heart out at the shadowy court of Bourges before Joan led 
her self-distrustful master to victory. His writing, though 
rather over-rhetorical, carries a genuine flavour of despair and 
thwarted love. His best-known poem, Tua Belle Dame sans 
merely a dialogue between a pair of unhappy lovers, presented 
this phrase to Keats and to later poets. Chartier is, perhaps, 
happiest in his light and charming rondeaux. 

Another victim of the Hundred Years War, the prince 
Charles d’Orlj&ans (1394-1465) succeeded in writing 
with some freshness in a courtly convention which was now 
finally becoming outworn. His subject is love, but into his 
later poems a certain bitterness seems to creep. He had worked 
all his lifa for the reconciliation of France and England, and 
suffered a captivity of twenty-five years after the battle of 
Agincourt. This long sojourn in England made him sufficient 
master of’the language to write some poems in English, but 
the bulk of •his work is in French. ThAe is a prevailing 
melancholy about all that he wrote; often his imagery is fresh, 
but he seems always to be lost in his forest d^ennuyeuse Tristesse 
(forest of tedious sadness). 

Jean Froissart (^.1337-^-1405), the most important 
writer of this epoch, was only secondarily a poet, being the 
author of an Arthurian romance and of a large number of 
lyrics written in the style of Machaut, though with a somewhat 
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lighter touch. His Chronicles, however, which cover the 
events in Western Europe from 1325 to 1400, are on a much 
greater scale. They are one long celebration in dramatic prose 
of the vanishing glories of chivalry. Froissart did not sec that 
the nobility was in its decadence; he did not see that wars were 
not a matter only of knights and challenges, campaigns and 
sieges; that wealth lay in trade and wool, in banking and 
agriculture rather than in plate and fine armour. It was not for 
nothing that Froissart had served hi:' apprenticeship to the 
legends of King Arthur; for him that age had not entirely 
passed, any more than it had in the next century, in the midst 
of the Wars of the Roses, for Sir Thomas Malory, nor yet a 
hundred and fifty years later for Cervantes’ creature Don 
Quixote. Froissart was not unwilling to falsify history in the 
interests of good narration; he was an artist before he was a 
historian, as his successor Philippe oe Commynes (1447- 
15 ii) was not. Though he lived at a time whm the Middle 
Ages were dying, it is to Froissart that one must turn if one 
wishes to understand the medieval soldier’s idea of himself 
and his achievement. 

Francois Villon (1451-^.1463), the last great figure of 
the Middle Ages in France, was completely objective about 
himself and the age he lived in. A cleric of dissolute life, he was 
guilty of at least one murderous assault, of one robbery and of 
participation in a brawl which earned him the death sentence, 
later commuted to banishment. Much of his life he seems to 
have spent in prison, and the rest, until his departure for an 
unknown place of exile, in the low quarters of ’^aris. Ilis 
poetry consists of two ribald, cynical Testaments, interspersed 
with ballades sometimes jocose and sometimes of melancholy 
beauty. At his best, he was a poet of true feeling who watched 
the passing of all loveliness, lamenting the kingo and queens 
of olden times, and who could offer a simple prayer to the 
Virgin at his mother’s request. But he was capable too of a 
harsh realism as in his Ballade of the Hanged, and his regrets for 
an old courtesan. These ballades are connected by the main 
body of the Testaments, which is made up of whole strings 
of minor and major bequests to old friends and enemies. 
These verses are riddled with private jokes and barbs of 
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malice the point of which has worn down with time. Never- 
theless, there emerges from them in more than flashes an 
authentic picture of the Paris that Villon knew: 

Item, I leave to Begging Friars, 

God’s Daughters and devout Beguines, 

Morsels to tickle their desires, 

Cakes, capons and rich galantines. 

And leave to preach the Fifteen Signs 
And on their recompense grow fat. 

(These Carmelites make concubines 
Of our goodwwcs - but what of that?)* 

Often when he seems to be illustrating his poems with 
incidents from his life, Francois Villon is in fact making great 
poetry out of the commonplaces of J?is age. The Fifteen Signs 
of the approaching Day of Judgement were visible not only to 
him and the Paris friars, but to all Western Europe. Villon was 
born in the year of Joan of Arc’s martyrdom. During his 
lifetime France slowly recovered from the depredations of the 
English, only to plunge itself into further civil wars. The 
theme of Ubi sunt ~ ‘Where are the snows of yesteryear?’ - 
was common to him, to Deschamps before him, to Dunbar in 
Scotland, to Skelton in his elegy on King Edward IV, and to 
the poets of Spain. ‘Vanity of vanities’ was the motto of a 
dying world-order, for which Villon could speak with 
profound authority, since the lesson of his age exactly matched 
his personal experience. 

The middle of the fifteenth century is rich in well-turned 
ballades by minor poets, many cl whom were men and women 
of high station, whose favourite theme seems to have been a 
consideration of the married state, a topic seemingly capable 
of interminable development. Among single poems of this 
time one alSne seems to demand special fnention; Catherine 
d’Amboise’s Chant Kqyal de la plus belle qui jamais jut au monde 
{Chant Kqyal of the most beautiful woman ever born into the world) 
in which she turns the grandeur that Villon used in his 
laments to purposes of praise. But some of the most charm- 
ing pieces of these sad years are to be found in the anonymous 
song-books. 


♦Trans. Norman Cameron. 
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Av'ous peu la Peronelle 

Que les gendarmes ont emmenee? 

Us Pont abillee eomme ung paige: 

C'est pour passer la Daupbine . . . 

(Have you seen the Peronelle whom the soldiers have 
taken away? They have dressed her as a page, to pass her 
through Dauphine), 

In its unforced way this song tells its more about fifteenth- 
century France, infested with wandering bands of mercenaries, 
than do the more solemn trumpctings of doom among the 
poems by court poets. 

The poetry of Spain followed a different evolution from that 
of France, only to arrive, in Jorge Manrique’s famous elegy on 
the death of his father, at a point identical with that reached by 
Villon in his lament for the Ladies of the Olden Times. 

The earliest developed poetry of the Peninsula, that of the 
Galician school, had left a thin trickle of influence only on the 
poets of Gistile and Aragon. The rival Arabic tradition, on the 
other hand, which had grafted oriental elaborations on the 
simple kernel of traditional Mediterranean refrains, and which 
had been flourishing for centuries at the courts of the Moorish 
emirs, tempted the sober poets of the Castilian plateau to 
ornate forms utterly foreign to the unknown author of the 
Cantor del Cid, to the French-influenced adapters of the tales of 
Troy, of Alexander, and the rest, or to the simple and credulous 
biographer of the saints, Gonxalo de Berceo. 

Juan Ruiz, the archpriest of Hita (? -f.1350), Spain’s 
first great poet, was a worldly cleric who, like Villon and 
Manrique after him, embodied the commonplaces of his 
day in individual poetry. He purports to be telling his life- 
story in order to warn men of the dangers of carnal love and to 
encourage them to love of God. El libro de buen amor (The Book 
of True Love) is, however, chiefly concerned with love of the 
commonplace sort. Its incidents may be largely fictional, for 
many of them follow those which its author may have 
found in a certain minor Latin comedy of the twelfth century. 
The poem tells of three unsuccessful love affairs, which ate 
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nartated with great realism, with a peculiar blend of shameless- 
ness and piety, and with a novelist’s sense of character. 
Trotaconventos, a hag who plays the part of a professional 
procuress, is as living a figure as Juliet’s nurse, and Dona 
Endrina’s excuses and tergiversations have all the appearance 
of being studied from the life. The Ubro de buen amor, however, 
is a great deal more than a disguised autobiography. It con- 
tains lyrics, some of them parodies of popular motives, an 
allegorical battle betw<een Carnival and Lent, a poem in praise 
of small women, religious verses of a rather perfunctory 
nature, and a satire against the priests of a neighbouring town. 
It is as if the archpriest had assembled all the items in his con- 
siderable and varied minstrel’s repertory. Some of his charac- 
ters narrate fables; others indulge in (ypical fourteenth-century 
disquisitions on human nature, and the whole book is in- 
formed with a pleasantly dry and unmalicious,^humour. There 
is endless variety in it, held together on the thread of a single 
ironic temperament. A satirist, a novelist, a master of pithy 
allegory, Juan Ruiz was at the same time the forerunner of the 
author of La CeksHtta, of the Cervantes of the Bxtmplary 
Novels, and of Spain’s greatest satirist, the equally fantastic 
though more bitter Quevedo. 

Spanish court poetry of the fourteenth century, a large 
collection of which survives in a single song-book, the Can- 
cionero de Baena of 144^ was quite uninfluenced by the Ubro de 
buen amor. Some of the poems were written by cultured 
gentlemen, among whom were a prince or two, a chancellor, 
and a high admiral; others by professional minstrels who 
recited their poems without music, bemg the first generation 
to do so. Their subjects derived for the most part from the 
trotibadour repertory. Their serranas, the counterpart of the 
French pasiburelles, tell of encounters vflth amorous cow- 
girls among the hills, a situation from which Juan Ruiz had 
derived some coarse fun. Others tell of the love of a constant 
Moorish mai den, who forsakes her people and turns Christian, 
caring not whether her knight take her for wife or mistress. 

The best of the poets of this generation was Alfonso 
Alvarez de Villasandino (^.1345-^.1425), a profes- 
sional trovador, who made his poems for money, composing an 
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annual Qiristmas panegyric for the town of Seville for a fee of 
a hundred gold crowns. Satire, panegyric, and social criticism 
were coming into fashion; courtly love - never a well- 
established theme in Spain - was going out. Indeed one of the 
most charming pieces in the Cancionero is a Love's "Farewell by 
Garcf Fernandez de Jerena, a trovador rather older than 
Villasandino, in which the little god is seen leaving Castile, 
and complaining that he is not honoured there. 

Most of the types of poetry currer* in France were also 
written in Spain at this time. There is the anonymous Dance 
of Death, a familiar medieval subject treated as a poem for 
several voices; there is the dignified and solemn treatment of 
the Ubi sunt theme by Ferrant Sinchez Calavera, who asks, 
where are the emperors, popes, kings, and great nobles, what 
has become of science, learning, and the masters of poetry, 
even as Villon and Manrique were to do in the next century; 
and there are also, the gnomic moral proverbs of the rabbi 
Sem Tob (early fourteenth century). 

But Spain differs from France not only by the presence of 
its Moorish and Jewish element, which had more effect on its 
poetry than influence from over the Pyrenees or the dying 
memory of the Galician troubadours, though echoes from 
them can still be heard in the poems of Ferndndez de Jerena 
and of Villasandino. Spain was also the first to undergo an 
Italian influence, from Dante and Petrarch, though no poets 
succeeded in successfully acclimatizing the new style until the 
sixteenth century. 

The first would-be Italianizer was Francisco Iiiperial 
(early fifteenth century), a Genoese jeweller living in Seville, 
whose clumsy attempt to imitate the Divina Commedia made 
much of the ^ena song-book, in which it appeared, look thin. 
So little did the Spaniards understand his intension, and so 
great was the contrast between the fluid verse of Italy and the 
heavily accented Spanish ‘ sprung rhythms’, however, that the 
copyist of his Des^r a las siete Virtudes {Address to the seven 
Virtues') produced what is obviously an inaccurate version of 
the poem. From his father’s country. Imperial brought a taste 
for s)rmbolism, if an imperfect mastery of the eleven-syllabled 
line; and his voice carried a distant echo of Dante’s, which 
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alone was enough to start Spanish poetry in fresh directions. 

The next poet to attempt the rhythms of the new poetry was 
a rhetorical Andalusian, Juan de Mena (1411-56), whose 
allegory, JE/ Laberinfo de la Vortma (The Labyrinth of Fortune) 
presents a highly descriptive and apocalyptic survey of history, 
heavily latinized in vocabulary. Juan de Mena is at his best 
when narrating the details of a siege or writing a grand pane- 
gyric of a hero, but his affinities to Dante are as slight as 
Imperial’s. He is in fzct no more than an accomplished 
Andalusian poet who has added an Italian trick or two to his 
repertory. , 

The Marquis de Saniillana (1398-1458) also at- 
tempted to naturalize Italian measures, and even wrote a few 
sonnets ‘made in the Italian style’. But it was in the convention 
of the Galicians and the troubadours that he wrote the handful 
of poems by which he will always be remembered. When a 
boy he had ^und an old Galician song-boo’k in his grand- 
mother’s house, and althougli in later life he had collected and 
read contemporary poetry in Latin, French, Italian, and 
Catalan, it is as a poet in the old tradition that the Marquis 
excelled. 

1 don’t think the roses 
of springtime could ever 
have seemed half so lovely, 
or looked so good either - 
I p- the case baldly - 
if I’d known beforehand 
of that pretty cowgirl 
of La Finojosa. 

The serranillas of La Finojosa and of Bores, with their seeming 
effortlessness, as of folk-songs - a medium that the Marquis 
despised - are only surpassed by his delicate villancico or carol 
to his three daughters, which tells how he surprised them 
singing in a garden. Tenderly ihcy inform him that it is not 
he they are singing of, but their lovers; and here reality 
breaks right through the troubadour convention, and we see 
the poet as he must have seen himself: a father getting old 
and sad to find his children growing away from him. The 
Marquis’s melancholy is a little like that of his contemporary 
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Chatles d’Orl^ans. But he is the robuster figure of the two: 
his verses lack the * dying fall’ of the French prince’s. For they 
stand not so much at the end of a medieval culture as at the 
beginning of new things. In the introduction to his poems, he 
praised the poets of Italy, and placed the French a good 
second, though rather for their metrical mastery than for the 
content of their poems. 

The last considerable poet of the Spanish Middle Ages, 
Jorge Manrique (<•.1440-79) died ia battle in the course 
of a civil war, leaving behind him his magnificent Cop/as and a 
handful of neat trivialities. In this world-famous elegy on the 
death of his father, he treated the favourite theme of the age - 
the omnipresence of death and the vanity of worldly things - 
with ^ great and solemn dignity; his is the supreme poetic 
treatment of the time’s most solemn commonplace, the contrast 
between the spirit and the flesh, which was soon to yield to the 
new Petrarchan commonplace of the ideal world, in which the 
contradiction is reconciled. Manrique writes in a simple almost 
colloquial style, raised to emotional heights by the constant 
repetition of its simple three line pattern of sound, by its 
frequent Biblical echoes, and by the roll call of princely 
names it invokes, of those who have now gone to join the 
illustrious dead. 

What has become of the king, Don John? 

And the princes of Aragon, 

Where are they now? 

Where is that host of gallant men? 

The feats of arms that they did then. 

Where arc they now? 

The medieval tradition struggled on into the sixteenth 
century, still challenging the new ideas from Italy, and finally 
succeeded in acclimatizing some of its forms tiO the new 
Latinate manner and language. But Manrique’s Coplas were 
the last and the greatest statement of a medieval theme in 
Spanish poetry. 

Side by side with the court and the troubadourp poetry in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there was in Spain a 
great flowering of folk-songs and ballads. The tradition of 
Spanish folk-poetry had been a long one, stretching back, like 
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that of the court-poetry, from which it was not so fiir divorced 
as were these two species in France, to the old Galician song- 
books, and also to the Arabic poetry of Andalusia. As we first 
meet it in Spanish song-books it clearly partakes of both 
Northern and Southern influences. From the Galicians it has 
learnt their remarkable condensation of narrative, and it is 
their themes that predominate. A song may tell of a girl 
waiting for her lover, or confiding in her mother: or she may 
not be presented directly, but symbolized as a heron, or even 
as a flower or a herb: a device which was copied and developed 
by the sophisticated poets ®f later centuries. The kernel of the 
song lies in its refrain - the oid Mediterranean refrain - and 
in the repetition of its sonorities; it tells no story, but weaves 
variations of metaphor and of music around a single state- 
ment. All that was asked of it was an incantatory rhythm, 
generally evocative of a gende melancholy, which was no 
doubt count«rpointed by tl\e steady beating of the dancers’ 
feet. But the Galician was not the only thread in the delicate 
tissue of these songs; the hotter and more direct sensuality of 
the Arab also contributed motifs as elusive in their sym- 
bolism but more sanguine in mood. Similar folk-poetry 
probably existed in most countries of Europe; we have seen 
examples of it from the France of the Hundred Years’ War. 
But it owes its especial survival in Spain to the enthusiasm of 
sixteenth-century collectors, who gathered the songs and 
printed them for the pleasure of the upper classes, who were 
addicts of chamber music, and sang these estribillos - or 
villancicos as they later came to be called - to the accompani- 
ment of a variety of guitar. 

But, by the fifteenth century, the villandcos had been 
partially 'replaced in the popular favour by the romances or 
ballads. These too were highly repetkife in sound, being 
constructed like the Icasst of the ancient chansons de geste on a 
single assonance: their metres, in lact, were very close to those 
of the old epics, late versions of which undoubtedly persisted 
into the fourteenth century, though none has survived in its 
entirety. 

The first romances may very possibly have been composed 
for local entertainments by travelling Their subjects 
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were drawn from incidents either in the civil wars of the 
North or in the border forays against the Moors. They were 
in fact a kind of political poetry, and there are records of King 
Pedro the Cruel having actually commissioned a romance to be 
composed in celebration of a victory. Like other popular 
Spanish poetry these ballads were both economical of in- 
cident and objective, so objective that those of the Moorish 
border often relate a Moorish defeat with compassion and 
from the Moorish point of view. Like front line soldiers, 
these Christian fuglares see that their enem/s case is the same 
as their own. 

Soon, however, other less local themes came to be treated 
by the romances^ dramatic passages were taken from the de- 
caying epics and suitably embellished. King Roderick the 
Goth’s betrayal, the deeds of the Cid, the murder of the seven 
princes of Lara, each formed the subject for whole ballad- 
cycles; and to these were added, perhaps for a rather more 
sophisticated audience, romances based on the prose stories of 
Charlemagne, Tristan, and Lancelot, and even on incidents 
from more recent tales of adventure. The majority of these 
poems are short, and could have been sung 'by the villagers 
themselves, though a small number extend to a few hundred 
lines, and seem to postulate a professional reciter. 

The romances are, for the most part, matter-of-fact in tone, 
and a little monotonous in rhythm. Many of their lines too are 
the crudest conventional padding; the rhythm counting for a 
great deal more to their original audience than did the sense. 
In the sheer bareness of their narration, however, they are 
highly dramatic; and sometimes, though much more rarely 
than our own border ballads, they rise into rare and mysterious 
regions of poetry. On the whole, the Spaniard wa!S far less 
touched by the supernatural than was the inhabitant of the 
misty Cheviot border. Yet occasionally, as in the famous 
fragment concerning Count Alarcos, there are poignant sug- 
gestions of mystery. Coming to the seashore, the knight hears 
a sailor singing aboard a ship with silken shrouds; and when 
he asks for the words of the song the sailor replies: T only tell 
my song to those who sail away with me.’ But this ballad was 
not a deliberate exercise in the mysterious. It was in fact part 
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of a far longer and rather dull story, the whole of which was 
gathered in the nineteenth century from a version preserved 
among the Jews of Morocco. With a sure feeling for essen- 
tials, derived from the tradition of Galicia, successive singers 
must have omitted the pedestrian development of this ballad, 
preserving only its supreme moment. 

The Spanish Jews of Morocco, also those of Turkey, and of 
Salonica before their massacre by the Nazis, preserved 
many of the romances, Which have been forgotten in the Penin- 
sula. Expelled by the Inquisition, their ancestors carried with 
them their native language and culture, much as did the poor 
whites of Kentucky and Tennessee, from whom our own col- 
lectors have gathered versions of our folk-songs and ballads. 

The poetry of Portugal developed along similar lines to that 
of Spain, though its level remained consistently lower than 
that of the major parmer. After the middle qf the fourteenth 
century, the Galician love-poem quickly declined into a courtly 
exercise, yielding to more Spanish forms, sometimes written 
in the dominant language itself. Possessing no epics, the 
Portuguese developed independent ballad subjects and, fol- 
lowing the differences in national mood, tended both to be 
more elaborate than their neighbours, and to be melancholy 
where the Spaniard was vigoroxis. Portugal’s most consider- 
able literary figure prior to the Renaissance was Garcia de 
Resende (^.1470-1 j x6?), a prose chronicler and the collector 
of a large song-book, the Cancionero geral, from which any- 
thing reminiscent of folk-poetrv was rigorously excluded. The 
book contains, among many conventionalities both lyrical and 
satiric on a lower level than those of the Baena song-book, a 
few original poems, among them his own verses on the death 
of Donalnfe de Castro, a complaint put into the mouth of the 
murdered lady, a prince’s mistress, whd possesses for the 
Portuguese something of the martyred glamour of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. These Trovas are Portugal’s equivalent to 
Manrique’s Coplas, with which, in their straightforward 
solemnity, they almost challenge comparison. But though 
Resende’s pathos is greater than Manrique’s, his orchestration 
is not so strong, nor does he awaken the same universal 
echoes. Some other pieces in the book show a dilute Italian 
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influence derived from the Marquis de Santillana, and an 
occasional serramlho or vilattcete, such as those of Francisco de 
Sousa, a fine poet of whom nothing is known, compares 
favourably even with the Marquis’s own. 

A single poet writing in Catalan, AuziasMarch(^.i 397- 
1458), promises a literature in that language which did not 
develop owing to Castile’s predominance in the Peninsula. 
Match is in one aspect the last of the troubadours, to whose 
language Catalan is closely akin; but in*another he is the first 
successful Italianizer in the whole of Europe. With a com- 
plexity only comparable with that* of Arnaut Daniel, whose 
metres he followed, he was at the same time one of the first 
poets outside Italy to make his poetry out of his own ex- 
perience. His recurrent tfieme is the struggle between carnal 
and spiritual love, which led him into indecisions, and made 
him equally unhappy in the attainment of his pleasures and in 
their thwarting. He was, in this -respect, a poet who looked 
forward rather than backward and, as such, had his influence 
on the Spanish poets of the Renaissance, one of whom trans- 
lated his works into Castilian. 

Spanish prose in the late Middle Ages largely takes the form 
of chronicles, which tell a story well enough, but which on the 
whole lack both Froissart’s sweep and de Commynes’ accuracy. 
So very deficient were these chroniclers in historical sense 
that quite often they reduced the old epics to prose, and 
incorporated them in their tale, treating them as adequate 
authority for the deeds of the days of old. Indeed, recent 
scholars have found it possible to reconstruct parts of these 
lost poems, or at least to acquire positive proof of their 
existence, by picking out the poetic rhythms and assonances 
from the passages in which they have been roughly embedded. 

The first readable book in Spanish prose is rWughly con- 
temporary in date with the Decameron, though not so advanced 
in the technique of story telling. £/ Conde LMcanor by the 
prince Juan Manuel (1282-1549?) ^ collection of ex- 

emplary tales, told by an imaginary steward to his noble 
young master, and each pointing an elementary moral. The 
incidents are ironical and worldly, but a litde repetitive; and 
many of them come from Arab sources. 
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The second Spaiiish story teller, Alfonso Martinez de 
Toledo, better known as the Archpriest of Tala vera 
(1 398 ?-i47o) was a more immediate pupil of Boccaccio’s, who 
wrote some racy satires full of snapshots from low life and of 
those pungent Spanish proverbs which Sancho Panza was to 
quote with such effect. ‘Women prefer a bird in the hand,’ he 
remarks, ‘to a vulture on the wing, or an ass that carries them 
to a horse that throws them,’ and * The fool is wiser in his own 
house than a sane mah in another’s.’ This archpriest, who is 
in the true line of descent from his brother of Hita to the 
author of La Cekstina and Cervantes himself, compiled, in 
addition to these stories, a historical chronicle and the lives of 
two saints, all in a lively prose. 

Another important prose work^ much read in its. day, 
derives from that most western of sources, the Arthurian 
legend. Amadis de Gaula, the first of those sixteenth-century 
chivalrous tales that turned Pon Quixote’s head, must origin- 
ally have been written in the early fourteenth century, but 
whether in Castilian or Portuguese remains uncertain. The 
unbroken victories of its hero, the unsullied virtues of its 
heroine, and the regularity with which the villains’ machina- 
tions are foiled, together with a rather monotonous style, 
may make a modern reader wonder why this book was not 
burnt with the rest in the holocaust of Don Quixote’s library. 

In Spain the transition from medievalism to the Renais- 
sance proceeded more smoothly than in the rest of Western 
Europe. For here there was no catastrophic decline in mor- 
ality; no break up of the feudal system, which had never taken 
root beyond the Pyrenees; no such* disease and no such 
devastation as that occasioned by the Hundred Years’ War and 
the Black Death; no such disillusionment as had overcome 
those nations that had taken leading parts in the wrangling 
about St Peter’s disputed throne. The Peninsula consequently 
lacked both the mystical literatujc and the developed precios- 
ity that go with bad times: here was still vigour and expansion 
at the expense of the last remaining Moorish princes. In a 
buoyant culture, the literary tradition uniting court and 
people remained alive, and each stimulated the other. 



Chapter Five 

THE BIRTH OF THE DRAMA 


It had been the Church that had put an end to the decadent 
classical drama, first by excommunicating all actors in the fifth 
century, and then by finally closing all the theatres in the sixth. 
By a stroke of irony, however, the very emperor J ustinian, who 
forbade the last indelicate and blasphemous performances of 
the mimes, himself married an actress and raised her to the 
Imperial throne. 

It possible that irregular companies of actors continued to 
defy the imperial ban and the Church’s hostility. Simple types 
of drama or farce may have continued to be presented by 
strolling players throughout the Dark Ages; the qiinstrels who 
carried the troubadours' songs to the hall and the market 
square may have been the lineal descendants of the last Roman 
actors. But a gap of five centuries, interrupted by barbarian in- 
vasions, migrations of peoples, imperial revivals, and doctrinal 
quarrels, can hardly have allowed any real dramatic tradition 
to persist. Certainly the new drama did not owe its begin- 
nings to the strolling players, though within the first century 
of its new existence professional entertainers may well have 
taken over some of its comic parts. The new drama, the 
‘ mystery ’, was the creation of the Church itself, and its avowed 
purpose was ‘the strengthening of faith in the unlearned 
vulgar and in neophytes’. Its begiimings were liturgical; it 
grew, as did Western sung music, out of the Mass. The 
earliest trope, or additional and interpolated melody, seems to 
have been introduced into the Easter morning Ma?s; and then 
to have developed into a little mimed scene, in which different 
voices represented the three Marys coming to the Tomb, and 
the Angel whom they found guarding it. 

This Quern quaeritis {Whom seek ye), as it was called, in the 
first place followed the Latin words of the Gospel. At some 
time, probably in the eleventh century, however, this embryo 
^rama was detached from the Mass and acted separately at 
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Matins on Easter morning. About the same time the acting, 
which had been highly stylized, became more free; the 
action moved out of the choir into the nave of the church, and 
a small structure was erected there to represent the Tomb. 
Simultaneously additional scenes were devised, one in the 
garden and one at the spice-seller’s from whom the Marys 
bought unguents with which to anoint the corpse. These 
necessitated fresh dialogue, and more structures in other parts 
of the church, for the presentation was processional, never 
static. The spicer seller’s scene, moreover, led to the introduc- 
tion of comedy. 

In addition to these Easter performances, others were 
staged at Christmas, in which the Magi or the three shep- 
herds came to visit the Mother and. Child, led by a movable 
star; and this again led to comedy and character acting. At the 
same time, a third dramatic subject was presented by the stock 
sermon conc«rning the prof^hecies that foretold the Messiah. 
Here the priest delivering the oration would be reinforced by 
voices representing each of the Old Testament prophets and 
quoting their words. Soon characters were added who were 
not strictly prophets, and the whole wealth of the Old Testa- 
ment was added to the Passion story of the New, as material 
from which this Church drama could develop. 

This growth appears to have taken place simultaneously 
throughout Western Europe, with the Northern French and 
Anglo-Normans leading the fashion. There can be no doubt 
of the popularity of this liturgic^^l drama. The medieval peasant 
and townsman was starved for entertainment, for the travelling 
jongleur could have touched a fraction only of his potential 
audience, and his courtly convention and stylized language, 
Limousin or French, must have seemed far more difficult to 
the average* illiterate man or woman tliafl the familiar Bible 
story, presented in the Latin of the familiar Church Service. 
The Church, with its painting ami window glass, had already 
begun to speak to him through his eyes, and now to his eyes 
and ears was presented this new drama, which made the 
Bible a living reality to him. 

The first-known dramatic script on a large scale is the 
twelfth-century Adamy written partly in Anglo-Norman and 
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partly in Latin, for presentation, not in the church itself, but 
on a platform erected outside the West door, upon which the 
garden scene was acted, and another erection intended to 
represent hell, the open space between being available for the 
general action, with the whole square before the church for 
the audience. A copy of Adam survives complete with its 
stage directions, from which we learn that God - here called 
the Figtra - wears a dalmatic, in contrast to Adam’s red 
timic, and that he retires into the dtl^rch after giving his 
commands to Adam and Eve, only to re-emerge after the eat- 
ing of the apple. The primal pair, meanwhile, paraded upon 
the Paradise platform, which was hung round with silk 
curtains, so that they were only visible from the shoulders 
upwards. The temptation scene is written with great subtlety, 
the devil pouring quiet scorn for Adam into the frivolous 
Eve’s willing ear, and recommending the fatal fruit as 
‘heavenly food’. The expulsion scene is follewed by the 
murder of Abel, and then by a grand procession of the 
Prophets, which concludes with a vision of the Redeemer. 

The drama had now, in emerging from the Church itself, 
escaped from a priestly monopoly. For clearly the clergy 
could not have provided the large cast required, nor would 
they willingly have impersonated the hordes of devils who ran 
about the open ground in front of the stage, and who bundled 
Adam and Eve into Hell with a great clatter of pans and 
kettles. Already there were townsfolk acting the chief parts, 
with small boys to play the devils; and this side of the produc- 
tion was undertaken in England by the merchant guilds, in 
France by special local fraternities or ConfririeSy and in Italy by 
companies of youths devoted to particular saints. The writing 
of the plays too was entrusted to laymen, the school bf Arras, 
with its strong vein'of satire and its broad humoui", providing 
pieces on various subjects, some of which could only by 
courtesy be described as sacred. 

Throughout the thirteenth century the scope of drama 
broadened. The admission of stories from the lives of saints, 
acted for the first time, perhaps, on their festivals, allowed a 
considerable choice of subjects; and prominent among these 
‘miracle plays’ emanating from the school of Arras were L« 
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Jett de Saint Nicholas (r.izoo) by Jean Bodel, a romantic play of 
the Crusades, and La Miracle ^ Tbiophile (r.1284) by Rutebeuf, 
an early treatment of the tale of the mao who sold his soul to 
the devil, and had it stolen back for him by the Virgin Mary. 
Here the devil is presented as a poor fool very much afraid of 
being outwitted. Indeed, he is full of suspicions and claims i.o 
have had rather bad experience of men. In this play too, as in 
many others, the miraculous element is entirely swamped by 
secular byplay: in oncbr two it is omitted altogether. 

'"The original ‘mystery play’, which had sprung out of the 
Easter trope and was now Supposed to set out the dogmas of 
the Faith, also underwent a large development, or expansion, 
and came to be broken up, first into a number of acts, each 
requiring a different stage, as for #he Conversion de I'ApStre 
Patti, a play of the twelfth century, and then into a series of 
different plays, acted on a number of platfosrns. These per- 
formances were eventually .spread over several consecutive 
days, for the cycles grew too long to be presented in one. The 
technique of production varied from country to country. In 
France and Southern Europe the platforms remained fixed in 
the main squares, but in England and Flanders they were 
mounted on great wagons, and spectators gathered at any 
part of the town saw a number of them which were brought 
round in succession. 

This great development of the drama took some three 
centuries to be complete, and it was not till the fifteenth 
century that the fraternities, now reinforced by the craft 
guilds, presented their cycles in ail their perfection. The great 
occasion for dramatic performances was Corpus Christi, a 
feast established in 1311 in honour of the Blessed Sacrament; 
for since there was nothing about this day to attract the 
imagination to any particular scene in Scripture or the Lives of 
the Saints, the dramatist then felt free to wander very fat into 
the field of romance or of satire to rind a subject. 

Secular literature provided, however, a medium neither 
romantic nor satirical, to ennch the dramatist’s repertory and 
at the same time to point a religious moral. This offshootfpom 
the all-popular allegory of the fourteenth century, the ^mor- 
ality ’ play, brought on to the stage the familiar vices and virtues. 
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even the most abstract of which, in the best examples, such as 
the Dutch Everyman - familiar to us in its English translation - 
succeeded in throwing off their bonds of symbolism and be- 
coming human. The Devil and Old Vice provided the 
humour. The ‘ morality *, therefore, which may have looked like 
a somewhat retrograde development in the history of drama, 
did not prove so. Thanks to its unity, indeed, it lies doser to the 
main line of ancestry of modem drama than the more diffuse 
‘mystery’ and ‘mirade’ plays with theii multiple stages. 

The growth of drama varied little from country to country. 
Europe was more uniform in its plkys than in its poetry. Nor 
was there a perpetual succession of novelties: a piece, having 
found its way into one of the cydes, remained there, though 
probably subject to alte»'ations and expansions, for many 
years. The majority of these plays are, of course, lost; and, as 
is natural, it is from the fifteenth century, the last and most 
vigorous age of the old drama, that the finest specimens have 
come down to us. In France the ‘mystery’ had by that time 
attracted some of the best poets, poets with the metrical 
accomplishment of the ballade writers who were not content 
to be confined to so narrow a poetic medium. 

The Myst'ere du Vieux Testament, a comprehensive and col- 
lective work, seems to have occupied a number of hands, 
possibly including the Greban brothers of Le Mans, who were 
princes of the craft. Such a scene as that of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, in which men of the various building trades 
quarrel amongst themselves, bully the apprentice boys, 
flatter Nemroth, who has commanded the project, and finally 
fall to babbling in strange tongues, has a delightful urban 
reality, while Arnoul Greban’s Mystire de la Passion, which 
played for four days, contains everything from delicate verse, 
given to the shepherds on their way to Bethlehem, to a 
metaphysical discussion between Judas and Despair - a 
figure borrowed from the ‘morality’ - prior to the Betrayer’s 
self-destruction. 

By 1 500 all the cycles had been built up, and were beginning 
to decay. The sixteenth century, however, saw the emergence 
of the individual dramatist, and the growth of a new form of 
drama which, though it had medieval antecedents, was not 
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direcdy derived from the religious play. The principal an- 
cestor of the Interlude was the farce, a knock-about enter- 
tainment, presented by a company of fools, and usually 
exercising its fun at the expense of fhe respectable citizen. In 
Germany, Nuremberg, and perhaps other towns, had their 
Shrovetide Plays, at first anonymous, but composed towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century by the prolific and ac- 
complished Hans Sachs (1494-1576). The stuff of these 
plays is very similar t« that of the old fabliaux. A wandering 
student tricks a housewife into giving him a bundle of her 
second husband’s clothes,*on the excuse that he is just on his 
way back from Paradise where he has met her first husband in 
a sorry plight, clad in no more than the sheet and the hat he 
was buried in. A horse thief cheats the peasants who .have 
caught him, and who are unwilling to hang him immediately 
for fear that the crowd around the gibbet may trample down 
their crops. He insists that tl^ey keep him in comfort until they 
are ready to deal with him, and ends by stealing right and left, 
and setting his captors at odds. 

Similar plays were performed in the Netherlands, where the 
Kederijker, middle-class guilds of drama and poetry lovers, 
produced such serious moralities as Everyman, and organized 
literary competitions and pageants. In England and France, 
meanwhile, there grew up companies of interlude players 
whose repertory was entirely made up of short farces. John 
Heywood was the chief playwright in this genre in England, 
while in France the anonymous author of Maitre Pierre 
Pathelitt scored such a success tlut his rascally lawyer was still a 
proverbial figure fifty years after the play’s first presentation, 
when Rabelais was writing his Pantagruel. For there are several 
referencds in that book to Pathelin and his roll of cloth, of 
which he had defrauded a tailor. Delighted at his easy victory, 
Pathelin had then set up to give other men lessons in rascality, 
but found himself cheated out «..i liis fee by a wily shepherd 
who proved too apt a pupil. 

In its form Maltre Pierre Pathelin (1464) lies half way between 
the sottie - a playlet for a company of fools in cap and bells - 
and the developed comedy of the seventeenth centxiry. But so 
rich is its simple humour, so well-contrived ate its situations. 
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and so spare is its dialogue, that it must rank as the most 
entertaining French play before Moli&re. It is from this play 
that all Europe has drawn the phrase - repeated by Rabelais - 
‘But let us return to our muttons*. 

But most interludes were far more fragmentary than this 
French masterpiece. They were, literally, plays suitable for 
performance between the courses of a banquet, at wedding 
festivities or, as in Italy, between the acts of a more serious, 
classical drama. 

While drama in Italy made fresh beginnings under the in- 
fluence of the revival in knowledge of the classics - and will 
therefore be considered in the next chapter - the Iberian 
peninsula remained the last stronghold of the old forms, from 
which the new drama developed without any radical break, 
the auto or religious play written by Lope or ^Ideron for the 
Corpus Christ! festival linking dirpctly on to the ‘miracle’ play 
and ‘morality’. 

The first of these Spanish primitives, Juan de Encina 
(1469-1529), was a writer of eclogues, the atmosphere of 
which will be familiar to anyone who remembers the sad and 
protracted story of the shepherd Grisostomo and the cruel 
Marcela in the first part of Don Quixote. Encina mingled 
paganism and piety, and in his masterpiece presented a new 
version of the temptation of St Antony, in which the would-be 
saint abandoned his hermit’s life for the pleasures of carnal 
love. Perhaps Encina himself felt the rival claims of the two 
worlds, which he saw so splendidly reconciled in Rome, at the 
worldly court of Pope Leo X, under whose patronage he 
lived for some time. From Italy he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and, having taken holy orders, there sang his first 
Mass. But he foui.d Palestine a ‘sterile and very stony’ 
country, and was more at home in Ills native Salamanca, whose 
university was a humanist stronghold. 

Encina’s plays lack theatrical construction; passionate love- 
poetry, rustic humours, pastoral, parody, courtly gallantry, 
and a spice of anti-clericalism may have made a good Christ- 
mas entertainment for the Duke of Alba’s household, but did 
not seriously advance the growth of a native drama. 
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Encina noted that there were more good shepherds than 
good priests in the world, and his successor, the second of 
the Spanish primitives, Torres Naharro (^.1480-^. 15 32), 
though he also enjoyed the patronage of the Medici pope, 
was a great deal more bitter in his anti-clericalism than 
Encina. For him Rome was ‘the fortress of evil’. His plavs 
are more concentrated, and come nearer to attaining a real 
dramatic form, than do those of his predecessor in the school 
of Salamanca. His best comedy, Himnea, presents many of 
the features that were afterwards to be developed in the 
‘cloak and sword drama’ of Lope de Vega and Calderon; the 
point of honour, the dialogue between servants which 
doubles the scene between their masters, the nocturnal 
serenade; all are present in embryo in Naharro’s- plays But 
this early Spanish drama is essentially poetic, though with a 
satirical bite, and it is remarkable to-day rathei^for its detached 
lyrics in traditional measure^ than for its theatrical effective- 
ness. 

The supreme master in this intermediate dramatic form, and 
the most important poet to concern hamself with the stage 
before Shakespeare’s time was the Portuguese, GilVicente 
(<•.1465-1539). About his life very little is known. He is 
generally identified with a court-goldsmith of that name, who 
flourished in Lisbon at the time when the pla3rs were written, 
but it is not absolute’y certain that this is the man. When 
Vicente began to write, the Portuguese language was in 
decay, and there was every possibility that with the next 
dynastic marriage the kingdom itself would be joined to that 
of Castile and Aragon. For the moment, however, Lisbon 
possessed a parvenu court which flourished on the growing 
sea- power of this little state. Vicente’s earliest dramatic pieces 
were imitations of Encina’s pastoral edtaedies, written in 
Castilian, but even from the first he displayed great individ- 
uality. His peasants were studiec trom the life; his impover- 
ished gentlemen, crooked judges, and grasping friars were 
real characters, faithfully observed. Furthermore the poetry 
that informed his plays achieved for them a unity that his 
Spanish models had never attained; it lyriciaed the whole of 
the action. Vicente entitled his pieces farces, comedies. 
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tragi-comedies, and autos^ but there is cio strict dividing line 
between one form and the other. All are lyrical and satirical by 
turns, yet without internal disharmonies; and all alike draw 
their themes from pastoral, mystery, morality, and farce, 
uniting them in a form as redolent of the Portuguese village as 
are Shakespeare’s comedies of the forest of Arden. 

As he developed Vicente began to write in Portuguese as 
well as in Spanish, on the whole reserving his own tongue for 
scenes of low life, and writing his grander scenes in Castilian. 
His two autos - or sacred plays - in the latter tongue, that of 
the Four Seasons, and that of Sihila Cassandra, show him at 
his most poetic and delicate. In the latter Cassandra, a village 
maid, refuses to marry despite the entreaties of Solomon, her 
suitor, of her three aunt| and of her three uncles, Abraham, 
Isaiah, and Moses. First she excuses herself by offering a 
satirical picture of the miseries of marriage. Then she reveals 
her true reason. She has heard tjiat one day God is to be in- 
carnated in the womb of a virgin, and feels herself fitted to be 
the chosen maid. Now the play which has hitherto seemed to 
be a village comedy in a Portuguese setting, but for the 
strangely Biblical names of the heroine’s relatives, shows it- 
self to be a Nativity; and her peasant aunts and uncles begin 
to prophesy as these personages did in that primitive twelfth- 
century drama which grew out of the Messianic sermon. First 
her uncle Isaiah, after rebuking her for her conceit, announces 
in a lovely poetic passage that all nature’s beauties are but 
heralds and prefigurations of the Virgin’s. Then a Sibyllic aunt 
proclaims that the moment has now come, when justice is 
perverted, and faith cold, when the Church is the prisoner of 
greed, when the poor ate oppressed, and shame and reason in 
eclipse. A curtain is then drawn back, and a cradle iS revealed 
with four angels stunding round it singing a lulkby. All the 
peasants worship the babe, and the auto ends with a song in 
praise of the maiden’s beauty, which recalls the first of 
Galician love-songs. 

Digas tu, el marinero 
qm en las naves vivias, 
si la nave o la vela o la estrella 
es tan bella. 
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(Tell me, sailox, who.dwells in ships, if ship or sail or star are 
as beautiful.) 

The play mingles lyricism and satire, reconciles the Jewish 
prophets with the pagan sibyls, and turns a peasant Cas- 
sandra into a prefiguration of Mary the Virgin, all in verse as 
sensitive to changes in tempo and feeling as an orchestral 
score. 

Vicente’s most important work, a trilogy on the subject of 
the Dance of Death, tlie first two pieces in Portuguese and the 
third in Spanish, derives directly from the ‘morality’ and 
gives the poet scope both'for his anti-clerical satire and for 
some sinister humour; qualities which caused some of his 
work to be roughly handled, or even banned, by the In- 
quisition. ^ > 

Typical of another vein in which Vicente excelled is the 
Triunfo do Invemo {Winter's triumph) a lyrical allegory de- 
signed for presentation at cpurt, and somewhat resembling 
an English masque of the next century. Dancing, music, satire, 
and sheer farce are strung together on a thread of delicate 
fancy. Always Vicente is primarily a poet. Poetical too, and 
slighdy ironic in their treatment of tlieir material are his two 
romantic plays on themes from the romances of chivalry, 
Dorn Duardos and Amadis de Gaula, while his loosely knit 
farces have wit, good hxunour, and some excellent character 
sketches. 

Most of Gil Vicente’s forty-four pieces have come down to 
us in corrupt texts. It is clear too that the primitive technique 
of his theatre limited his resources to those of a charade in 
costume. Yet no one with anything like his combination of 
talents appeared in the Peninsula before Lope de Vega, nor 
was any poet of that day so close to the popular imagination, 
so successful in welding the courtly and thtf rural, the medieval 
and the new, into something fresh and original. The great 
humanist Erasmus is said to haV’e wished to learn Portuguese 
solely for the pleasure of reading Vicente’s plays; and even 
to-day such a labour might seem sufficiently rewarding. 

The intermediate drama of the Peninsula is, in all European 
literature, the truest link between the Middle Ages, whose 
dramatic and poetic inheritance Gil Vicente, in particular. 
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used to the full, and the new writing of the Renaiss:ioce. 
There, it seems, behind the protective rampart of the Pyre- 
nees, the transition from one world to another was less abrupt 
than in France, Italy or England. Poetic form underwent 
no violent changes; court and village were not suddenly 
rent apart; the pastoral convention was grafted naturally on 
to a poetry whose roots had always been in the countryside; 
gods and goddesses, nymphs and swains, all were transplant- 
ed to the bare Spanish uplands, to appear at real fountains and 
tend real flocks. So it is that the connexion between these 
lyrical dramatists and the great masters of the next century, 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega, is a close one. The break came 
later, when the Spanish Empire decayed, when satire at the 
expense of Church and State was no longer safe, and when 
lyrical conventions, founded on the reconciliation between 
medieval and renaissance practice, themselves hardened into 
mannerisms. 



Chapter Six 

THE LATER ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


For fifty years after the death of Petrarch and Boccacao» 
Italian scholars continued to unearth the Latin past and, with 
the aid of such teachers of Greek as were available, to explore 
the largely unknown literature of Greece. The immediate 
results lay, however, rathe* in the improved and more Gcer- 
onian form of their Latin writing than in any developments in 
the realm either of Greek scholarship or of the latino volgare, 
the conunon language of the Peninsula. During this time n^ore 
centres of learmng grew up to challenge Florence and Bolo- 
gna. Now Rome, Naples, Ferrara, and Padua competed for the 
services of scholars. But, though the reputation of the Tuscan 
poets slowly grew there was no movement towards imitating 
them. At best their idiom came to be recognized as the literary 
language of Italy and other dialects yielded before it. The one 
outstanding name in the Tuscan writing of this interregnum is 
that of Franco Sacchetti (<•.1550-1400) a follower of 
Boccaccio, and the author of a collection of vigorous popular 
tales, the Trecento Novel/e (500 Tales), also of much light poetry 
which was set to music by the composers of the new Floren- 
tine school. 

The next century, however, saw a development, centred on 
Florence, which not only carried the rebirth of culture a great 
stage forward in Italy itself, but which sAso had a transforming 
effect on the rest of Western Europe. In the year 1458, faced 
by the certainty that what remained of his empire would 
speedily be overrun by the Turkish invader, the Byzantine 
Emperor sent a deputation of Greek churchmen to Italy, to 
call for help. At the Council of Florence in the next year 
the union of the two churches was proclaimed. Even if it 
was too late to rescue any material relics of the Byzantine 
world from the Turk, at least the cultural and religious herit- 
age would be saved. The projected union, however, did 
not mature; nevertheless the nysteria platonica, the central 
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core of Byzantine learning, was efTectuaily transplanted to 
Italy. 

Cosimo de Medici, the head of a great banking family 
whose fortune had been founded on the financing of the 
papacy, had recently returned from exile, to become the 
effectual ruler of the Florentine republic. Listening, it was said, 
to the lectures of George Gemistus Plethon, a member of the 
Byzantine delegation, he was so inspired by this scholar’s 
interpretation of Plato that he decidr.d, at the earliest op- 
portunity, himself to found a Platonic Academy at Florence. 
The story is, perhaps, an over-simplification. What is certain 
is that Cosimo was discontented with the old humanistic 
learning of Petrarch’s day and that he was looking for a more 
direct contact with the Greek tradition. 

Little was heard of Cosimo’s intentions for a full twenty 
years, until in 1459 he installed Marsilio Ficino (1455-99), 
the son of his physician, in a villa at Careggi, close to the 
city, with a volume of Plato to translate into Latin. But the 
task entrusted to the young man was not merely a scholarly 
one. Cosimo, as he came near to death, was more closely 
drawn to the ‘platonic mystery’, and used Careggi as a 
country retreat in which to study the ancient learning. The 
‘sanctuary of contemplation’ which he founded for Ficino 
soon came to be spoken of as the Academy, and there for 
some years after Cosimo’s death Ficino continued with his 
work of translation, collecting around him many young 
men, but leaving the official Studio, or school of Florence 
to the orthodox humanists. It was not until the Studio broke 
up in violent quarrels between Platonists and AristoteUans 
that Ficino gained intellectual dominance in the city, and 
that his friends obtained the chief teaching posts. 

The Platonism which Ficino brought to Florence could not 
by its very nature be a cold intellectual discipline. It was a way 
of life in which both contemplation and the arts played a 
part; a way of life neither wilfully pagan, nor hostile to 
Christianity, but one which was founded on mysteries that 
had survived in the East from a far earlier day. Cosimo’s 
teacher, Gemistus Plethon, was a strange and impressive 
person who had made contact not only with Islam, but ako 
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with Zoroastrianism, with the teaching transmitted under the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus, and with the work of Plotinus. 
In his exposition of Plato, he invoked the traditions of Greece 
and of Christianity, of Persia, and of Egypt; and Ficino, in the 
direct line of descent from him, aimed at a reconciliation be- 
tween religion and philosophy, between learning and morals, 
between the East and the West. Until 1489 he taught and 
worked without incurring the Church’s hostility, and on one 
occasion even spoke from the pulpit of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli. His teaching, indeed, attracted Churchmen as well as 
representatives of the oldeit generation of humanists and ap- 
pears to have had wide connexions. He was linked, for in- 
stance, with what seems to have been a parallel organization, 
called the Brotherhood of the Magi, which met in the sacristy 
of San Marco. * 

The work of the Academy was not confined to the exposi- 
tion of the G^^eks, or of Dante, whom they placed on a level 
with them. Medicine, natural science, the astrology of 
planetary influences, the Pythagorean science of numbers: all 
were studied and expounded. Humanists visited the Academy 
from Oxford, Paris, and Cologne, and among its pupils was a 
group of young m6n who were to be the intellectual Hite of 
Italy in the next generation: Pico della Mirandola 
(1465-94), who continued Ficino’s efforts to reconcile religion 
and philosophy and who met with imprisonment, exile, and 
death by poisoning as his reward; Angelo Poliziano 
a poet in both Latin and Italian, who filled the chair of 
classical rhetoric in the Studio'; and Lorenzo de Medici, 
Cosimo’s grandson and successor both as ruler of Florence 
and protector of the Academy, himself a poet, a patron of the 
arts and of Michelangelo in particular. 

The Academy in due course disintegrated under the stress 
of wars and of the death of its original members; and the 
golden age of Florence, the age of its last great painters, 
sculptors, and architects, of L. B. Alberti, a member of the 
Accademia who was all three and a poet as well, of Botticelli, 
Gozzoli, and Pollaiuolo, ended with it. But as Burckhardt, the 
great historian of the Renaissance, recognized, the Florentine 
Academy contributed motive power to almost every important 
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development of the next century. After its break-up, many of 
its members supported Savonarola in his attempts to purify 
the Church from within, even though this popular preacher 
was a declared enemy of the Arts. 

But by now the alliance between Platonism and Christianity 
had broken down. The sensuality, the luxury, and the im- 
morality of the papal court were blamed on the philosophy to 
which the Borgias and Medicis paid lip-service. ‘Plato 
teaches arrogance and Aristotle godlsssness ’, was now the 
cry; and violent hostility to the gross extravagance of the 
Roman court, which squandered much of what it gained by the 
sale of Indulgences and like practices on such buildings as 
the new St Peter’s and on the commissioning of works of art, 
reinforced the puritanical aspect of the growing Reformation 
movement. 

Nevertheless the critics and reformers north of the Alps 
themselves owed a great debt to the Academy For through 
the agency of Johann Reuchlin, who had been its guest at 
Florence, it certainly contributed both to the thought of 
Reuchlin’s friend Erasmus, who did not go so far as to join 
Luther, and to Luther’s movement also, which was so firmly 
founded on a new reading of the Bible. 

The direct influence of the Academy in Italy waned, and by 
the next century the tradition which Plethon had preached was 
to be discovered in some of its purity only in the thought of 
one or two eccentrics upon whom the Qiurch waged pitiless 
war. Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639), a heretical 
friar, a political idealist, and the author of some interesting 
poetry, and GiordaiSjo Bruno (1548-1600) the remorseless 
enemy of medieval philosophy, who spent most of his life in 
exile, who during his stay in England gained the friendship 
and support of Sir Philip Sidney, and who was -betrayed on 
venturing to return to Italy, where after nine years in the 
prisons of the Church he was burnt at the stake. 

While it is impossible to register all the more important 
influences that the Academy may have had on the movements 
of the sixteenth century, its immediate effect on Italian 
poetry was to raise the prestige of Dante and of the Tuscan 
idiom, and to encourage the growth of Petrarchism. 
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Outstanding among the new writers was Angelo 
P oLiziANO (1454-94) a poet of great originality, who wrote 
in Italian, in Latin, and even in Greek. He composed love 
lyrics of great but fragile beauty, and a pastoral idyll on the 
subject of Orpheus, in the form of a play as loosely constructed 
and as variously lyrical as those of Gil Vicente were to be in 
the next century. The legend of Orpheus was a story pregnant 
with symbolism for the Florentine school. For in his person 
was embodied the Reivissance’s own myth, of the divine in- 
spiration of art. Orpheus with his music moved all nature and 
the animal kingdom to follow him; by its power he was able to 
penetrate even to the realm of the shades, there to bargain 
with the infernal powers themselves for the return of his 
Eurydicc. In this last act, despite its final failure, the Greek en- 
chanter took on at least one aspect ot* the Saviour himself, ^^or 
had not Christ, after the Crucifixion, descended into Hell, 
there to preach to the shades of the fambus dead? And 
had He not brought back 'with Him the Old Testament 
worthies? 

In the previous. Gothic phase of civilization, the arts had 
existed as the handmaids of theology. The painter’s, sculptor’s, 
and architect’s task had been to build and beautif y the Church, 
the musician’s to write and sing its anthems, and the poet’s 
to praise the divine creation and expound the mysteries of 
doctrine. But now art seemed itself to be of divine inspira- 
tion; and the true artist stood, like Orpheus, as a mediator 
between the upper and lower worlds, capable of descending 
into the realm of unredeemed 'Jature, and of endowing what 
he found there with divine shape: an office, incidentally, 
which Rilke still claimed fot himself when he wrote his 
Duineser TElegien four hundred years later. Man was now drawn 
in the centrj of the Universe, and life or^ earth assumed the 
importance that Dante had given to the Eternal. ‘ When I in- 
vestigate,’ wrote that Florentine paragon Leon Battista 
Alberti, who was at the same time architect, sculptor, and 
painter, poet, prose-writer and Academician, and a master 
both in Latin and in Italian, ‘and when I discover that the 
forces of the heavens and the planets are within ourselves, 
then truly I seem to be living among the gods.’ 
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The best of Poliziano's poetry is the poetry of one dwelling 
amongst the gods. Godlike is the prowess of his hero Giuliano 
de Medici, and enchanting the beauty of the divine Simonctta 
Vespucci in his unfinished masterpiece written in their honour. 
In these Stam^as for the Joust the popular ottava rima used by 
Boccaccio for honest narrative, is polished till each stanza 
sparkles like a diamond: in the Orfeo^ where he turned the 
mystery play to profane use, Poliziano not only advanced half 
way towards the secular drama, bu^^in its lyrical passages 
achieved a pagan lightness in which few poets of the Renais- 
sance were his equals; and in hisi love lyrics he combined a 
classical purity of form with an apparent spontaneity derived 
from the popular Florentine poetry of the day. 

Poliziano dwelt, if only for fleeting moments, on these god- 
like heights. But Lorenzo de Medici the Magnificent 
(1449-92) his patron, and the protector of the Academy, 
lingered below in the world of Nature, and never rose into the 
realm of the ideal at all. A poet of great skill and imitative 
powers, he wrote parodies of Dante and of Petrarch, and also 
poems that showed their serious influence. He composed a 
religious play, for presentation in his own palace, and even 
short stories. But at his best, in his love-poetry, he showed 
himself as a simpler successor to Petrarch, a poet of carnal 
love and of natural beauty, who used the mythological 
imagery, now coming into fashion, with taste and delicacy. 
One feels in his sonnets that long familiarity with Platonic 
scholars has rather reinforced than diminished his common- 
place pleasure in the things of this Ufe. He may betray some 
shame at his lowly preoccupations, but honesty will out; and 
when in his cans^onetta on madness he talks of both wanting 
and not wanting a woman, we recognize that, though he may 
pay some service tQ the idealisms of the do/ce stij nuovoy he is 
bound by all his bourgeois ancestry quite as closely to 
Angiolieri of the ‘trivial themes’. Perhaps what he loved best 
in the Academic retreat of Careggi was not the discussions, but 
that rural ease celebrated by Petrarch before him; for the 
flowers and trees, the brooks and birds of his sonnets have the 
enchanting freshness of gardens visible in the backgrounds of 
the Crucifixions and Annunciations of the painters whom he 
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supported. He was more at home in a gay city crowd, as so 
many of his Carnival poems prove, than in die conclaves of 
scholitrs. 

This second phase of Petrarchism crystallized also in the 
poetry of Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), the son of a member 
of Ficino’s Academy, who was himself a great defender of the 
Tuscan tongue against Latin and against theorists who held 
that literary Italian ought to draw on other dialects, and 
even to borrow from*foreign tongues. Bembo was a tradi- 
tionalist who made Petrarch’s BJm a model for his own and 
who, by exercising virtual dictatorship over vernacular litera- 
ture, was largely responsible for hardening the Petrarchan 
form and themes into a rigid convention. With him begins a 
new mannerism which was to culminate in the purelv deepra- 
tive style of Marino. Bembo was in his life a typical Renais- 
sance churchman who combined scholarship, wealth, good 
taste, and paternity with the Mghest honours that the Church 
could bestow: a bishopric and a cardinal’s hat. 

Poliziano, Lorenzo de Medici, and Bembo were agreed, as 
were Tasso, Spenser, Camoes, and Milton after them, in their 
bcUef in the divine inspiration of art. Horatian rationalism was 
not to reappear as an aesthetic theory for a full two centuries. 
Not all the poets of Lorenzo’s time, however, subscribed to 
this exalted view of poetry. Luigi Pulci (145Z-84) was 
a close friend of Lorenzo’s, and no lover of the Academy, 
whose chief he caricatured as the enchanter Malazzi in his epic 
Morgante, The poem is a racy treatment of the Charlemagne 
stories in ottava rima, and in a style inherited from Boccaccio 
and Sacchetti. Pulci is a master of btrlesque; his principal 
characters are comic, and his broad picture of the age of 
chivalry a mockery. Pulci took the tales as he found them on 
the streets. What we see is a little boiirg^is world in which 
the heroes have come down from their pedestals, and the 
poet guys his own craft - as did Rabelais after him, though in 
prose - by making mock invocations and quoting mock 
authorities. Even the death of Orlando, which might have 
tempted him to write a serious passage, is a piece of buffoonery. 
Puld makes death ridiculous. For him battlefields are mere 
scenes of grotesque butchery, and Hell is a kitchen scarcely 
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capable of coping with the multitude pf souls that are ex- 
pected to descend when Christian meets Saracen. 

The popular tradition was stronger in Florence than else- 
where in Italy, for here popular institutions survived. The 
Florentine constitution was in many ways too elaborate to be 
workable, and the Medici family possessed virtual control of 
the state. But the middle class of bankers, merchants, and 
craftsmen preserved their rights, at the expense of both nobles 
and poor; and popular forms of art consequently flourished. 
The strength of the somewhat experimental literature, of 
which it was a centre in the fifteenth century, lay therefore in 
the cross-fertilization of the new Platonism with a sound and 
humorous local tradition; there was a compensating weakness, 
however, in the failure of its poets to commit themselves 
entirely to writing in Tuscan. Their best work was never long 
sustained. 

The two Italian poets of the fifteenth century who worked 
on a large scale, and whose poems stood as examples to their 
greater successors in the age to come, were neither of them 
Florentines, nor was either close to any popular tradition of 
vernacular writing. 

Matteo Maria Boiardo (1441-94), whose unfinished 
romantic epic Orlando innamorato was a serious treatment 
of the popular stories which had given Pulci a theme for 
his buffoonery, was from Emilia, and throughout his life 
served the noble family of Este, who rewarded him with posts 
at their court and with governorships. In this brief golden 
age, before the irruption of the French into Italy turned the 
country into a battleground, fought over by Frenchmen and 
Spaniards to the ruin of the Italians themselves, the Estes" 
court at Ferrara was one of many humanistic centres, and 
Boiardo one of many talented amateurs, writing yometimes in 
Latin, sometimes in Italian, with one eye on patrons and 
preferment and the other on the possibilities of a country 
retreat, away from the intriguing and competitive life of the 
court. For if there was one thing that most poets of this day 
shared, it was a nostalgia for rural peace, which even the 
poorest of them painted with a certain freshness. It was this 
yearning that lent force to the pastoral convention. 
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The second serioiis poet of this late fifteenth century, 
Jacopo Sannazaro (f. 145 7-1 5 30), though also the ser- 
vant of princes, constructed out of his regrets for the loss of 
a juvenile and rural Eden, an Arcadia, based on those of 
Theocritus and Virgil, which became the model for the many 
Arcadias of the next century. ‘If Pope was able to take it for 
granted that “ Pastoral is an image of what they call the Golden 
Age”,’ wrote C. S. Lewis, ‘this was largely the result of 
Sannazzaro’s Arcadia?*\t is a narrative, told in a prose en- 
riched with echoes of epic, and with connecting poems put 
into the mouths of singing Shepherds, whose world is painted 
as the ideal alternative to that of city and camp. It is the world 
wliich Poussin later illustrated with his vision of slow-moving 
pastoral dances, of stately ruins and grave sojourners in a 
landscape of unvarying fait weather. 

Sannazaro’s ArcaSa, like that of Philip Sidney, which fol- 
lowed it, is no longer readable, except for an occasional 
passage; not did it seem so even to the generation that suc- 
ceeded him, for it was speedily rewritten with comic relief in- 
serted by Francesco Berni, and its original text remained un- 
known until the nineteenth century. 

A greater poet than Boiardo, in the same tradition, 
Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1555) was, like him, attached to 
the Este court at Ferrara, which he served successfully as states- 
man and administrator, as director of court entertainments and 
as governor of a province, until he retired to revise for yet a 
second time his Orlando furtoto. This was a continuation of 
Boiardo’s poem, which he had begun nine years after 
Boiardo’s death, and which he had published in its first form 
in 1 5 16. Like Boiardo, the servant of a court where aristocratic 
chivalry ^sras admired if not practised, Ariosto stood midway 
between an acceptance of these ideals, of*which Malory had 
celebrated the passing forty years before, and the contemp- 
tuous disbelief of a Pulci. His tale, therefore, varies in tone 
from romance to irony, from picturesque heroics to mere 
descriptiveness. Discursively, in the ot.taea rima, Ariosto re- 
tells the tale of Roland, with greater mastery of language and 
construction than Boiardo, and with a greater sense of 
character. The story is episodic, one set of persons yielding to 
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another - as in a Dickens novel - and reappearing in the 
narrative a canto or two farther on. But underlying the whole 
of this fast-moving story of infinite ramifications, is a spirit of 
slight mockery, only half-conscious perhaps, which emerges 
most fruitfully in such a description as that of Astolfo’s 
journey to the moon in search of Orlando’s wits. But there is 
another side to Ariosto’s achievement: his power of develop- 
ing character and situation, of showing the stages of the 
amazon Bradamante’s passion for Ruggiero, in portraying the 
loves of Isabella and Zetbino. If he lacks the high seriousness 
of the epic poet, he has at least a iest for the pageant of life, 
which makes him readable as a fantastic novelist. 

Ariosto was a poet who wrote entirely from an artist’s 
stapdpoint, without tho,ught for philosophy or religion. At 
a time when no one dared to proclaim himself independent of 
his forerunners, Latin or Tuscan, Ariosto boldly continued 
Boiardo’s story in his own way, deliberately electing to be 
first among the Italians rather than a poor second among the 
writers of Latin, with such results that he made himself the 
most accomplished poet between Dante and Tasso. 

Contemporary with Ariosto and with the wars of invasion 
which reduced Italy to an economically depressed battle- 
ground, whose princes became clients to one nation of 
barbarians or the other, to France or to Spain, two prose 
writers endeavoured to give the country a sense of her 
past, and of her national destiny. One of them, moreover, 
Niccoud Machiavelli (1469-1527), went so far as to 
advocate new and better methods of government, which he 
outlined in 1 / Principe, his book of advice to a non-existent 
ideal prince. Machiavelli had been in the service of the 
Florentine republic, which he had vainly striven Tco defend 
both from mercenary armies and from the Medteis, who had 
again been driven into exile. A year after their return to power, 
after being tortured and finally acquitted on a charge of con- 
spiracy, Machiavelli employed the enforced idleness of a 
sentence of house-arrest in the writing of this book, which he 
addressed to a minor member of the Medici family. His 
attitude was one of unashamed realism; things must be looked 
at as they are, without reference to any ideal possibilities. To 
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him experience and intellect counted for everything, and by 
their light alone a proper constitution must be devised. This is 
the basic doctrine of the Middle Ages turned upside down: 
and it bears no relation either to the theories of the Renais- 
sance, with their desire for a return to pure spirituality. The 
decay of Italy had gone too far for reform: medieval theology 
was now repeated mechanically by self-interested and worldly 
princes of the Church; and the wisdom of the Academy had 
been perverted into a«loctrine of art for art’s sake - or was 
preserved by a few men, who were looked upon by all sides as 
heretics. • 

So the science of man was born, and with it came the call to 
Italian nationalism. Machiavelli wrote a history of Florence, 
and Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540), the Flofen- 
tine ambassador to Spain, embarked on his history ot con- 
temporary Italy, whose birth he dated from the French in- 
vasions. Impatient of all theory, Guiccardini was even more of 
a realist than Machiavelli, with whom he held discussions. 

The chief theorist of this science of man, however, which 
was born from the ebb of Platonic idealism, was a writer 
whose influence was to be as potent for good as Machiavelli’s 
was for evil and crude power-politics, far beyond the borders 
of Italy. Baldassare Castiglione (1478-1529) defined 
the Renaissance gentleman. The ideal courtier, of whom he 
drew a portrait in the book of that name, must combine 
learning and good manners, must subscribe to a code of 
chivalry and also of courtly love. His book is far from being a 
mere directive, as was The Prince, for those anxious for 
political success. Castiglione does not ftnly praise a prince for 
his strength, but rather for his power of attracting gentlemen 
to his court. Man is no longer seen as created in the image of 
God, but he is encouraged to exercise J:he highest human 
qualities: to behave with charm, naturalness, and dignity, to 
exercise his virtues as patron, philosopher, and poet. It was to 
this high ideal that Sir Philip Sidney aspired, and it was as the 
ideal courtier that he was respected in his life and almost 
worshipped after his death. 

As the early sixteenth century progressed, many ladies 
and gentlemen wrote charming poetry in the Petrarchan 
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mode, which had become the accepted mode of all amateurs 
after its codification by Pietro Bembo. The sonnets of 
Michelangelo (1475-1564), written in his old age, of 
ViTTORiA CoLONNA (1492-1525), and of Gaspara Stampa 
(1523-54) show how this medium could be used by a poet 
who had known real experience, to convey something more 
than well-turned platitudes. 

In addition to the Petrarchan convention there also per- 
sisted in Italy the tradition of the Decamron, and many volumes 
of tales were printed in which ingenuity of plot, sudden 
changes of fortune, magical transformations, and surprising 
methods of winning wealth or women prevailed over any 
interest in character or motive. These tales, which won more 
thajp a passing popular!^, proved splendid quarries to our 
Elizabethan dramatists and even to Moliere at the end of the 
seventeenth century, who found them a perfect source for 
ready-made plots. , 

The Italian Theatre of this period can best be considered 
here, in relation to the literature of the age. For it was an 
entirely literary production unconnected with the drama of 
the Middle Ages. It is important, moreover, not for its own 
achievement, which was small, but rather for its influence on 
more substantial developments in England, Spain, and 
France, and for its effect on the history of music. At its birth, 
it was hampered by too close a respect for classical models - 
Plautus and Terence, for comedy, Seneca for tragedy - and for 
its unquestioning adherence to the rule of the Three Unities - 
of plot, of time, and of scene - a law which theorists based on 
their reading of Aristotle’s Poetics. The new Italian theatre was 
a court theatre, which played indoors to a small audience; 
which imitated a classical stage in the form of a classical 
fagade, pierced by a number of doors representing the houses 
of various characters; and which made some early experiments 
in lighting. The plots of the new court comedies followed 
stereotyped lines; identical twins, romantic young ladies in 
male disguise, duped husbands, bawds, cheats, and misers 
provided the expected humours, though with a little greater 
variety than that of Roman comedy. For, from Boccaccio and 
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Other story-tellers, these early dramatists derived romantic 
detail that they did not find in their crisper and more single- 
minded Latin models. 

Ariosto, whose four comedies are some of the best of the 
time, forestalled Jonson in the plot and the leading character 
of 11 Negromante (The Necromancer) a play as rich in quacks and 
astrologers as Volpone. Again in lla Scolastica (The Academic 
Comedy) he drew on contemporary student life and, placing his 
scene in Ferrara itself, produced something both hilarious 
and slap up to date. Macchiavelli too, wrote one comedy JLj 
Mandragola (The Mandrakefoxi the subject of credulity, with a 
plot akin to that of one of Boccaccio’s more salacious stories. 
It tells of a husband so gullible that he connives at his own 
cuckolding, in the belief that only bv compelling a stranger to 
make love to his wife can he save himself from the evil 
effects of the mandrake, a drug which has been'^administered to 
her to remedy her barrenness. 

Derivatives of these Italian comedies can be seen in The 
Comedy of Errors, The Taming of the Shrew, and in Much Ado 
about Nothing. But, in the two latter at least, Shakespeare 
derives great advantage from the fact that he is writing for a 
live theatre and an audience far more various and far larger 
than that of a single Italian city. He cannot rely either on the 
humour of the past; he is providing entertainment for men 
without knowledge of Latin, for whom an allegedly Italian 
setting must be heavily coloured with English detail. 

For the Italian Scnecan tragedy Titus Andronicus may serve 
as an example. There is the same plethora of blood. For a 
tragedy, by the Senecan definition, wa? a play concerned with 
the bloody overthrow of some great character, ‘ Enter 
Demetrius and Chiron, with Lavinia, ravished; her hands cut 
off, and heff tongue cut out’, might as^ easily come from 
Giraldi Cinthio’s Orbecche as from this least successful of 
Shakespearian tragedies. Cinthio, in presenting his play to the 
Ferrarese court, promised them ‘tears, sighs, anguish, 
terrors, and frightsome deaths’, and threw in an incest and a 
ghost for good measure. Trissino’s Sofonisba, rated in its time 
above the Oedipus of Sophocles, is less horrific but somewhat 
dull. 
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Italy’s principal contribution to European drama lay 
rather in the pastoral or lyrical play, a development from 
Poliziano’s Orfeo which reached its culmination in Torquato 
Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s Pastor fido (Faithful Shepherd)^ 
both of which belong to the end of the sixteenth century. 
After this, in the hands of a first-class musical genius, Claudio 
Monteverdc, the pastoral drifted out of the field of the drama 
altogether into that of opera. For, with itt singing shepherds 
and its Arcadian background, it had already come to depend 
rather on the tunes of its songs and on its orchestral intermos^ 
than on its dramatic dialogue. 

This mixed form of art steadily gained the favour of the 
Italian courts at the expense of the drama proper. But, in the 
priijcipal cities of Italy, thp sixteenth century saw the growth of 
a popular theatre, the Commedia dell’ Arte with companies of 
professional players, and a stock repertory. 



Chapter Seven 

REFORMATION IN GERMANY AND 
RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 


With Italy a battleground between France and Spain, the 
leadership in literary -production, not surprisingly, passed 
from her to the two stronger powers, whose literatures were 
as yet but little affected by the new ideas. The immediate 
benefit fell to France, whose scholars and noblemen, travelling 
in the train of her invading armies, quickly made contact with 
the courtly culture of the Italian princes, and adapted it .for 
themselves. 

France’s military triumphs on the field of Italy were more 
glorious than»permanent. Her capture of the book trade from 
the Venetian printers, on the other hand, brought her per- 
manent advantages far greater than the temporary possession 
of Milan, or an impermanent alliance with the Pope or the 
Venetian republic itself. 

Printing, although a German invention, had not been de- 
veloped to the full north of the Alps, For too long the crafts- 
man’s endeavour had been to produce by mechanical means the 
best imitation of manuscript that was possible. Books, there- 
fore, remained expensive, editions were small, and even then 
collectors often rejected the machine-made substitute in favour 
of a hand-written copy. Printers made small profits and often 
found it difficult to remain in business, until in 1494 Aldus 
Manutius adopted entirely new methods of production. 

Manutius had been a gentleman in the service of Pico de la 
Mirandola until the moment when he inherited a small press 
in Venice, which he immediately turned over to the produc- 
tion of cheap editions. Freeing himself from the tyranny of 
manuscript imitation, he used light italic types, replanned the 
printed page so that it appeared rather grey than black, and 
reduced the size of his volumes to a handy 8vo. The result 
was revolutionary, but its benefits were no longer confined to 
Italy after Manutius’s death in 1515, when the lead passed to 
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Paris, with Lyons, an important entrepot on the road to 
Italy, as the second centre of the trade. 

Now the presses were turning out unprecedented quantities 
of Latin classics, works in Greek, books of chivalry, devo- 
tional books, and such masterpieces of the vernacular as the 
still popular "Rjornan de la ^se. King Louis XII had issued an 
edict in favour of printing, exempting it from heavy duties. 
But important though this encouragement was to the growth 
of French culture, his successor, Francis I, and that king’s en- 
lightened sister. Queen Marguerite of Navarre, played an even 
greater part in the stimulation of literature. Hitherto the pro- 
vincial nobility had kept their circles of poets and entertainers; 
the Kbitoriqueurs, the last generation of ballade-\Ttitcts after 
the/ashion of Machaut, depended on the Dukes of Britanny, 
Bourbon, and Burgundy. But with the eclipse of the grand 
nobility under the new centralized monarchy, an event 
parallel with the contemporary extinction of the.great families 
in England during the Wars of the Roses, patronage had come 
to depend principally on the royal court, and Francis I, deeply 
committed to the Italian wars, also openly favoured the new 
Italian styles of writing. 

While France in the beginning of the sixteenth century was 
beginning to take over and naturalize the triple inheritance of 
humanism, the Petrarchan style, and Platonic philosophy; 
Germany, without any proper national existence, without a 
literary language, and without a vigorous court life, either at 
its imperial centre or in its ducal capitals, was able to accept 
only the scholarly lessons of humanism, which produced for 
her no vernacular littrature, but precipitated fundamental 
questionings in the field of theology and ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. • 

The study of the Bible in Hebrew and ReuchJin’s interest 
in the Jewish philosophy of the Kabbala led to conflicts 
in which the outstanding voice was that of Desiderius 
Erasmus (1469-1 5 36), a Dutchman who wrote in Latin, and 
whose edition of the New Testament, translated from the 
original Greek, remained for centuries the basis of all New 
Testament scholarship. But when out of this new Bible read- 
ing, which called into question the authority of the Vulgate, 
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or Standard Latin version, and out of discontents with the 
Church’s corruption; there arose a Protestant movement led 
by Martin Luther, a humanist only in so far as humanism 
would serve his theological ends, Erasmus declared himself re- 
luctantly on the Catholic side, of which he had been an in- 
dignant critic, and a large number of humanists made the same 
decision. 

Thereafter Reformation and Renaissance parted company. 
But Luther, though lacking any such purpose, strongly stimu- 
lated the growth of literary German. For his Bible translation, 
his hymns, and his polemical writings set a standard for the 
direct and homely use of language, and the Protestants’ use of a 
church service in the vernacular prompted much poetry, some 
of which rose in the seventeenth century to a very high level. 

German remained, however, up to the age of Goethe, a 
language with no international standing, aird all scholarly 
writing whic^ hoped to find a considerable audience had 
perforce to be in Latin. If books written in the vernacular did 
occasionally gain renown, it was in their Latin translations. 
Such a book was Sebastian Brant’s Narrertsebiff {Ship of Fools) 
of 1494, a verse satire in which a hundred fools set out for 
Narragonia, each representing one of the follies of the age. 
The Narrensehiff is medieval in tone, as are the tales of Till 
Eulenspiegel, which describe a series of pranks played by a 
roguish peasant on priest, craftsman, and respectable citizen. 
The book is typical of Low German humour, in both senses of 
that adjective. From Germany also emanated the original and 
equally medieval stories of Faust, who sold his soul to the 
devil, and of Fortunatus and his inexhaustible purse, both of 
which were first put into literary shape at the end of the six- 
teenth century. 

• 

Whereas Germany took only so much from the Renaissance 
as made for the Reformation, France, while offering a less 
fertile soil for theological revolution, accepted the new 
writing, and by the middle of the sixteenth century possessed 
a native group of writers more brilliant than any which Italy 
or any other country had known since the days of the dolce sHl 
nuopo. 
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The initial Italian influence on the most interesting of the 
Grands Rhetoriqmurs, Jean Lemaire oe Belges ( 1473 - 
^.15 24), was somewhat like that of classical architecture on the 
building of Elizabethan England; it provided him with a 
number of additional decorations to apply to his already 
heavily decorated poems. Advocating a close alliance between 
Florentine poetry and French, he made some experiments in 
the writing of ters^a rima^ which proved as incapable of 
striking root in French soil as in English. But by using the 
alexandrine, a neglected medieval metre, he prepared a far 
more valuable legacy for the poets <of the Pleiade and for their 
successors. In his large prose work too, the Illustration de 
Gaule et Singularitis de Troie, he reproduced the story that the 
Franks had first sprung from Trojan ancestors, a patriotic 
myth which was afterwards used by Ronsard for his unsuc- 
cessful epic. La Franciade. 

Lemaire de Beiges, for all his decorative Pejrarchism, re- 
mained a poet of the late Middle Ages, as did Clement 
Marot (1496-1544), the son of a leading rhitoriqueur and 
the chief poet of the transition who, but for the circulation of 
the new ideas, and but for the demands of the court to which 
he was attached, might well have been content to develop the 
techniques which his father had taught him in his apprentice 
days. It was fashion that made him the first French sonneteer. 
For the best of Marot is to be found in his occasional poetry: 
in such an Epistle as that addressed to the king in which he 
begs to be let out of prison, and in that other in which he 
pleads his empty purse, and tells how he has been robbed by 
his valet. Here we are iu the world of Villon. For, like Villon, 
Marot drew no dividing line between his poetry and his life. 
He was a master of the rondeau too, and celebrated his love 
for a court lady in tj;iat measure with all the delicacy of Charles 
d’Orleans; and he originated the blason, a form of verse 
patently medieval in its inspiration, with his Blason du beau 
titin ijilas^n of the Fair Breast), which set all his fellow poets to 
work addressing the other members of the female body; the nose, 
the voice, the knee, the mouth, and other more hidden charms. 

Only in his verse renderings of the Psalms was Marot in any 
real sense an innovator; and these cost him his exile from 
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France. Though indifFerent to religious disputes, Marot was, 
nevertheless, reluctantly caught up in them. Thanks to his 
Thirty Psalms, he found himself identified with the Protestant 
cause, where his lukewarm sympathy no doubt really lay. In 
his youth he had been imprisoned for a piece of silly bravado, 
for publicly eating bacon during Lent; and in 1529 he had 
written in defence of a Lutheran burnt at the stake. Several 
times he had been imprisoned and several times pardoned, and 
each time had owed iiis release to his patroness, the king’s 
sister Marguerite of Navarre, herself the author of The 
Heptameron, a set of tales in the style of Boccaccio. But now, 
towards the end of his life, he was compelled to take the side 
of the Reformation, though once established in its centre, at 
Geneva, he found Calvin’s stronghold of piety unsympathetic. 
When he arrived, he offered to complete his version of the 
Psalms, but was refused a subsidy by the City Council. He was 
then suspectedd by the pious ciders of being given to gambling, 
which he probably was; and so he departed for Savoy, whence 
he sent poems to France for every state occasion, in the hope 
of being pardoned yet again. But his hopes were vain, and 
he died at Turin, leaving a son to continue his craft. 

Equally uncomfortable, as a liberal caught between the 
uncompromising extremes of totalitarian scholasticism and 
reform, was France’s first great modern writer, Francois 
Rabelais (r. 1483-1 5 5 3). A humanist by conviction and early 
education, a worldly monk, a physician skilful in his art, and 
twice the secretary of one of the great political churchmen of 
the day. Cardinal du Bellay, Rabelais stood throughout his life 
for the inquiring mind. All dogmas ■\frete to him ridiculous, 
and there were few men to whom he could offer wholehearted 
allegiance: only Erasmus is referred to with unfailing respect 
throughout* his great five-volume work. For the rest he 
mocked the ancient learning, while rejoicing in its minutiae, 
and hymned the new, invoking his readers to drink deep of its 
heady wine. But Rabelais was a master of mystification and 
ambiguity. In praising the bottle symbolically, he also praises 
it literally, for it is hard not to take the conversation of the 
boozers, in the fifth chapter of Gargantsui, 2& a paean in counter- 
point in praise of liquor, pure and unadulterated. Again, 
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though he jibes at monks and friars as tipplers, lechers, and 
holy-pious frauds, one of the heroes of his book is a friar, 
stalwart Brother John of the Hashes. It is possible, too, to 
read into his love for his heroes, the good old king Gargantua 
and his adventurous son Pantagruel, an enthusiasm for the 
national monarchy, but at the same time one finds, in the 
chapter devoted to King Picrochole and his campaigns, some 
well-placed satire against such wars of aggression as the 
French monarchy was then waging ii» Italy. What Francois 
Rabelais unfailingly stands for throughout the Gargantua and 
the "Pantagruel is freedom to critioi2e by satire, freedom of 
literary invention, and freedom of the imagination. 

His large work is uneven, since it was sixteen years in the 
writing, years in which it and its author were under sporadic 
fire from the theologians of the University of Paris, stubborn 
and obscurantist defenders of the old scholasticism, whom he 
attacked at first openly, and then beneath the thjnnest of dis- 
guises, throughout his five books. 

These books, while united by their characters, differ con- 
siderably in their subjects. The Pantagruel , the first to be 
written, is transparently propagandist in its advocacy of a 
humanistic education, and in its attack on the Sorbonne. There 
is also a great deal of mockery in it at the expense of the 
romances and books of chivalry then in vogue, which were 
later to give Cervantes a butt for his satire. The Gargantua 
which, though it teUs of Pantagruel’s father, was written 
second in the series, develops the subject of humanistic edu- 
cation, and outlines a utopian scheme for a humanists’ re- 
treat, an abbey for both sexes, whose motto and watchword 
was ‘Do as you will.’ In this book there is more realistic 
detail than in the first. The setting of Gargantua’s wars, for 
instance, is in the country where Rabelais had sppnt his own 
youth, each hamlet being referred to as a mighty dty. Even 
the dispute between the good old king and the foolish 
Picrochole refers obliquely to a long ago feud between 
Rabelais’ own father and a neighbour over some fishing 
rights. The third book, with its long account of Panurge’s 
visits to a multitude of oracles to inquire whether, if he marries, 
his wife will be faithful, breaks entirely new ground and forms. 
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Rabelais’ contributi^ to the stock medieval debate on the 
nature of women; while the fourth book tells of a long voyage, 
in which Rabelais parodies the travellers’ tales of Jacques 
Cartier and other contemporaries, who were even then ex- 
ploring uncharted oceans. But it owes some debt also to 
such ancient travellers through imaginary worlds as the 
Greek Lucian, author of The True History. The fifth book, 
which was put together after its author’s death and was 
perhaps completed ^ another hand, traces the voyage to 
its coal at the Oracle of the Bottle, whose only advice is 
‘Drink!’ 

Rabelais is a sheer and astounding master of technique, and 
of language, as capable as James Joyce after him of abrupt 
variations of style, of satire by parody, and of full-blooded 
comic invention. His coarseness is the coarseness of the 

•k. 

fabliaux^ his humour that of a man captivated by the endless 
variety of comical possibilities in every situation, of a scholar 
who suspects pedantry everywhere, of a man with a vast 
carnal appetite, which amuses rather than disgusts him* He 
shows few signs of suffering from a bad conscience like 
Swift’s. 

In his life, he was no happier than Marot. Violently critical 
of Church corruption, he showed sympathy with the Protest- 
ants, however, rather because they were persecuted than for 
their reformed theology. Like Marot also, he put his faith in 
the royal house and in patrons who were not always powerful 
enough to protect him. His attitude was that of a sceptic who 
did not doubt the fundamental tenets of the Catholic faith, of 
a humanist who had hopes that the growth of knowledge 
would one day lead to a better organi2ation of society, at 
least for Such an educated minority as he placed in his abbey at 
Th^leme. 

A speculative intellectual who ended as a complete un- 
believer and only owed his immunity from punishment to the 
protection of the Queen of Navarre was Bon a venture de 
PiRiERs (f. 1 5 10-44). After collaborating in the Protestant 
translation of the Bible, and himself making a French version 
of Plato’s Lysis, he wrote four allegedly mythological di- 
alogues which were suspected of pouring scorn on the whole 
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Christian revelation. This Cymbalum mtmdi was, however, 
sufficiently cryptic for its author’s purpose to be in doubt. Was 
the Philosopher’s stone, brought to earth by the god Mercury, 
intended to stand for the Gospels? Was the god himself meant 
to represent Jesus? Were the three learned men who dis- 
cussed its interpretation caricatures of Luther, Bucer, and 
Erasmus? The details of de Periers’s prosecution have not 
survived, nor is his book itself much read. It is, however, a 
masterpiece of sly narrative, as are hiS Nouvelks recreations et 
Jqyeux devis, short stories with a broad, peasant tang. As a 
poet, he is not altogether indcpendfent of Marot. His poem on 
the rose takes many lines to offer to virgins the advice which 
Herrick was able to compress into four brief quatrains. He is 
mo'e original in his contribution to the Blasons du corps 
feminin^ an address to the navel, which leads him into strange 
and Platonic speculations concerning the origin of souls, the 
primitive Androgyne - who would of course be navelless - 
and the methods of contemplation practised by orthodox 
monks. 

The second great French prose writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Michel de Montaigne (1535-92) belonged en- 
tirely to the new world of sceptical humanism. He was a 
lawyer and country gentleman who let life teach him its 
lessons, and who wrote them down in the form of essays; the 
form itself is of his own invention. At first his subjects were 
chiefly drawn from his reading. Deeply under the influence of a 
fellow humanist and fellow lawyer, Etienne de la Bo^tie, 
(15 50-6}), a man of considerably more passion than Montaigne 
and a fervent advocate of tolerance, Montaigne adopted 
a line of moderate Githolicism, which allowed him to 
preserve his neutrality during the wars of religion. From de 
la Bo6tie he learned the value of friendship, and cf a steadfast 
spirit, and the necessity of translating one’s knowledge into 
terms of everyday living. The early death of his friend was 
the most profound experience of his life; one which kept 
ever before his mind the insecurity of earthly honours and 
possessions. His legal career was but moderately successful, 
since he was neither eloquent nor active as a place-seeker. 
Twice mayor of Bordeaux, he acquitted himself satisfactorily 
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in his office; but at the end of his life, when the offer 
of a good court appointment came, he refused it, pre- 
ferring to spend the last years of his Kfe quietly on his 
estates. 

The earliest question which he strove to answer in his casual 
writings was the Stoic's; ‘How can a man live and die with 
dignity?' His conclusions, in keeping with this new age of 
individualism, echoed Seneca’s: man must cultivate wiU and 
reason. In pursuit of reison, he read voraciously in French and 
Latin, and was thus carried beyond the stoical position. From 
the new astronomy of Copfernicus, he learned that man is not 
the centre of the universe; and Pliny taught him how little 
man differs from the animals. ‘What do I know?’ he asked. 
Accepting the doctrine of Pyrrhonism, he learnt to stomach 
the fact that reason taught him nothing. That all things were 
relative, that what was true in one land and age was untrue in 
another, that ©ne must not judge: such is the practical wisdom 
to be extracted from his Apologf for the Catalan theologian 
Raymond Sebond, whose work he had translated. Montaigne 
then turned to active aflPairs, left the estate which he had in- 
herited from his father, and travelled in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 

Now there was no subject left for him to study but himself. 
At the age of forty-seven, he had cut the ground of objective 
science from under his feet and, least introspective of men 
though he was, was driven to autobiography. But travel 
opened his mind to new impressions; the countryside, its in- 
habitants, the monuments of antiquity gave him practical and 
delightful illustrations of the relativism* which he had hitherto 
accepted rather austerely. Journeying from spa to spa, in 
search of relief from his distressing disease of the stone, he 
found manyt things to note, to consider, mnd to refer to the 
arbitrament of his one constant, his own temperament. Re- 
called to France by his election as mayor of Bordeaux, he 
spent four years tactfully trying to reconcile enemies who were 
soon to be at one another’s throats. When his second term was 
up, plague was raging, the wars of religion were inevitable, 
and what he felt most strongly was that his writing had been 
interrupted by his spell of practical affairs. Now he resumed his 
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self-portrait, not out of any feeling that he was unique, but in 
order to draw a representative man. ‘Everyone looks ahead, 
but I look within: my only concern is with myself. I never 
cease to reflect on myself; I observe myself and note the taste 
of myself’: such a statement might seem to prelude the 
squirming frankness of Rousseau. Occasionally, Montaigne is 
over-intimate, in the revelation of sexual and clinical details. 
But for him ‘Every man bears within him the complete 
pattern of the human condition’. Montaigne looked in him- 
self for the features which united him with his fellow men. 
Now the supreme virtue in his ey& is moderation; there can 
be no stoical gestures in the face of approaching death, and 
the acceptance of beauty where he finds it is more important 
to him than the stubborn pursuit of truth: reason and faith 
must each be allowed their domains. 

Montaigne outlined no philosophical system; what life 
taught him he noted in passing; and in so doing drew the 
portrait of a civilized individualist who has been a pattern to 
Frenchmen in each succeeding century, a man free from 
egoism, who paid no more than perfunctory respect to 
religion, and yet who, by his openness to life’s lessons, 
attained a maturity beyond the reach of his more positive 
contemporaries. ‘If I were a painter,’ he wrote, ‘I would make 
art natural, where so many others make nature artificial.’ The 
secret of Montaigne’s attraction is this naturalness; he allows 
himself to speculate and digress, apparendy at his whim. But 
in fact he generally keeps himself under tight control, and his 
seemingly effordess style is far more classical and conscious 
than appears at first sight. For he successfully creates the 
illusion that the reader is listening to his author’s mind at 
work; and this demands a far greater mastery of Style than 
Rabelais’ cruder ventriloquism. 

Remarkable though the great prose writers were in this 
French Renaissance, it was primarily an age of poets. Here the 
influence of the Petrarchans first inspired a small circle in the 
half-way-house of Lyons before exercising its full impact on 
the cirde of court poets known as the Pldade. The Lyons 
school accepted the Italian influence in all its purity. Maurice 
ScivE (r. 1 5 00-^.1560), indeed, was so ardent an admirer of 
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Petrarch that he laid a rather dubious claim to have dis- 
covered Laura’s tomb at Avignon. Like the Petrarchans, 
though probably unlike Petrarch, he loved an unattainable 
mistress, the poetess Pernette du Guillet, for whom he wrote 
poetry of considerable complexity in dii^mns, a ten-line verse 
form which he packed as full as a soimet. Delie, the name by 
which he addressed his lady, stands as an anagram of I’ldie, 
the Platonic idea, and his four hundred and forty-nine short 
^oems are arranged according to a Pythagorean theory of 
numbers to represent the stages of the mystic way; and here 
Scevc may have been thinking of the mathematical symmetry 
of the Commdia. As a further complexity, moreover he ad- 
dresses Pernette under three aspects, as Diana, Hecate, and 
Selene, the moon. , 

Such is the very complicated structure of Delie, which in 
fact tells a simpler story than might appear. Eor its subject is 
the poet himself, his introspections, his jealousies, his en- 
forced chastity, and his memories of previous loves. The 
astonishing thing is that this strange amalgam, which caused 
the poem’s neglect between its own times and its quite recent 
return to favour, is fused into true poetry. Many of its dit(ains 
are obscure, almost all being capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. Moreover some of the poet’s allusions are very 
difficult. Nevertheless Sceve succeeds in conveying a kind of 
tortured passion comparable to that of Donne, though in a 
style closer to that of an equally curious English poet. Sit 
Philip Sidney’s friend Fulke Greville. Sceve’s other principal 
work the Microcosme is a philosophical poem concerned with 
the theme of human progress. 

Of the other poets of the Lyons school, Pernette du 
GuiLLEff herself (f.1520-45) was little more than Serve’s 
rather lighter and more melancholy disciple. Louise Lab£ 
(f. 1 5 24-6 5 or 66) on the other hand, like Gaspara Stampa 
among the Italians, made her poetry out of her own life. 
Using Italian models, she applies them to her personal tale of 
frustrated love. Her three elegies are intimate and discursive, 
while her twenty-three sonnets are direct and passionate. 
Married to a respectable and elderly Lyons citizen, she in- 
dulged in amours which drew on her the direct rebuke of 
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Jean Calvin, but which she was not ashamed to proclaim in 
verse. She copied little from Petrarch except his tricks of 
antithesis, which she used to illustrate her own contradictory 
moods. She knew nothing of metaphysical overtones, but 
used the sonnet as a direct vehicle for her confessions. 

PoNTUS DE Tyard (1J21-1605), the link between the 
Lyons group and the Pleiade in Paris, is said to have addressed 
his Errettrs amoureuses to Louise herself. He was a Burgundian 
gentleman, a friend of Serve’s, and'- at first a Petrarchan 
sonneteer, until he began under the influence of Ronsard to 
attempt less precious forms. His ‘rhymed Odes, metrically 
much less ambitious than his greater contemporary’s, have a 
modest charm, as of a more classical and less middle-class 
Matot. 

Though Pontus de Tyard carried the Lyons influence to 
Paris, and though Ronsard greatly respected the work of 
Sceve - which fell into almost immediate oblivion - the pre- 
dominant influence with the Pleiade was not Italian but 
classical. The. presiding influence at the birth of this new 
school of poetry was Jean Dorat, a Hellenist, who had been 
the master first of the young courtier Pierre Ronsard (i 5 24- 
85), and his friend Jean-Antoine de BaKf (1532-89) and 
afterwards of the second great poet of the group, Joachim 
DU Bellay (1522-60). Homer and Pindar, Horace and 
Virgil share these young men’s interest with Plato and 
Petrarch; and true to French practice, then and now, before 
writing their poetry they issued a manifesto, du Bellay’s 
Deffence et illustration de la longue fran^oise, in which they 
claimed that the vulgar tongue must now be made the equal of 
Latin, by imitation of the Ancients. Their idea was not new, 
but their poetry was. It blended the influences of Sefeve and 
Marot, and made cf the sonnet sequence a personal vehicle 
which responded to them as intimately as it had done to 
Louise Labe. 

Ronsard, the master spirit, was the first to free himself from 
subservience to Petrarchan models. His first book of Amours^ 
addressed to Cassandre, contains much striking and some- 
times condensed imagery - of which Sefeve had been sparing 
- mixed with some preciosity. This is true love-poetry, as du 
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Bellay’s slightly earlier sequence to Olive - the first to be 
written in any language other than Italian - is not. 

From the beginning momentary harshnesses came to in- 
terrupt du Bellay’s Petrarchan confections. There was already 
an exasperation in the poet’s tones; things did not go so 
smoothly with him as with his perhaps more talented friend. 
As a courtier, Ronsard was already the friend of kings, while 
du Bellay suffered, first from the lack of a patron, and then 
from an illness, whicil left him deaf. Ronsard also suffered 
from deafness; but to him it was almost an advantage, since 
but for this infirmity he might have climbed to yet higher 
positions at court, to the neglect of his poetry. It was under 
pressure of bitter experience that du Bellay abandoned the 
Petrarchan convention; his XIII Sonnets a rhonneste amour 
a pure distillation of love unfulfilled. But Ronsard experi- 
mented with new styles out of an excess ofcv energy: a form 
once perfected no longer satisfied him; by 1550 both poets, 
for different reasons, were attempting to find French equival- 
ents for the classical ode. 

Ronsard began with a grand flourish of mythology, but 
even his first book of Odes contains a charmingly turned 
piece or so of the kind that he was afterwards to call the 
odelette. His grand constructions, with contrasting strophe and 
antistrophe, although they were rich in variations of cadence, 
were little liked. The true Ronsard, with his belief in the 
Muses, and his love of his own countryside, appeared only 
sporadically in them. So soon he tired of experiment, and 
wrote his own poetry once rgain; in the second and third 
books of his Amours, which were* addressed to Marie, 
passion shook itself free of preciosity. 

Du Bellay also, after committing himself, though less 
deeply, to the grand architectural ode, began to write from 
the heart. His two sonnet sequences Ijes Antiquite^ de Rome 
and I^es Regrets speak out of a growing bitterness. At last 
provided with a post by his relative Jean du Bellay, who had 
also been Rabelais’ patron, he was moved to disgust by the 
contrast between the magnificence of Rome’s ruins and the 
corruption of its inhabitants; also by the triviality of liis 
minor diplomatic mission. In his loneliness, he looked back 
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to the Loire country where he had spent his youth, with 
exasperated longing. He survived his return to Fiance by only 
three years. 

Ronsard meanwhile was turning himself into a laureate, 
offering counsel to the king, celebrating great events with 
patriotic fervour and attempting to provide France with her 
missing epic La Fratuiade, in which he endeavoured to trace 
her people’s descent from the heroes of Troy. The poem was a 
grandiose and unfinished failure, buf with his other court 
poetry, it gained him three priorships and a canonry. Ronsard 
had not only raised the poet’s status far above the level 
attained by Marot, he had also established a laureate’s right 
to celebrate great themes. But he was never successful in his 
treatment of them. His best poems continue to be addressed 
to his loves, real and imaginary. 

Ronsard and du Bellay, together, succeeded in their aim 
of writing a poetry worthy of the French language; and it was 
really they who established the diaion and forms that were to 
last, despite Boileau’s adverse pronouncements, until the age 
of the Romantics. Had Serve’s example prevailed over theirs 
there might have developed a French counterpart to our own 
Methaphysicals, for he wrote out of psychological com- 
plexity, whereas any complexities in the writing of the Pl^iade 
and their successors were complexities of form or language 
only. Accepting the influences of Greece and Rome, of 
Plato and of Petrarch, the Pldade found an eclectic solution, 
which allowed them to write personal poetry and poetry of 
generalized emotion, on the subjects of love, antiquity and, 
even, of religion; and which fixed the special relationship of 
the French myth to that of Rome. The other members of the 
Pleiade, of whom Remy Belleau Jean-Antoine de Balf, and 
iStienne Jodelle were the chief, were original only within the 
framework laid down by the leaders. Belleau writes charm- 
ingly and allusively of precious stones; Baif attempts un- 
rhymed verses for music, an interesting experiment repeated 
later in England by Campion, and Jodelle, in addition to some 
grandly rhetorical sonnets, wrote both tragedies and one of 
the first French comedies. 

The French drama of the Renaissance followed the way of 
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the Italians, breaking completely with the old popular tradi- 
tion, and starting afresh from classical models. It was a static 
and declamatory drama, appreciated by court circles, who 
compared it to the best that Greece and Rome had to show, 
and acted and enjoyed in the Universities, but almost enurely 
lacking in a sense of the theatre. The earliest plays of this new 
kind smelt most strongly of the study, and some indeed were 
both written and acted in Latin. Soon, however, strict Greek 
models, such as thos«! followed by Lazare de Bai’f in his 
adaptation of the Electro of Sophocles (i 5 37) or in Jephtha, a 
Biblical tragedy in Latin, ptesented at the college of Bordeaux 
by the Scotsman, George Buchanan (i 567), yielded to transla- 
tions from the Italian itself and to Senecan tragedy. 

Unlike the related plays of the ‘university wits’ in England, 
and of the pastoral satirists in Spain, this French drama learnt 
nothing from the popular theatre of the Middle Ages, but 
grimly pursufid its own academic way. The old companies of 
amateur guildsmen, whose plays were now thought fit for no 
one but ‘servants and common mimes’ found their activities 
limited first by a decree of Francis I, forbidding them to 
indulge in satire, and then by an order of the High Court, 
issued during the religious disputes, which prf)hibited the 
performance of plays on sacred themes. By 1580 the chief 
companies had ceased to put on plays altogether. 

Meanwhile, the Protestant faction had produced some 
theological drama, which bridged the gap between the 
mysteries and such later tragedies on religious themes as 
Corneille’s Pofyeucte. One C‘f their chief propagandists, 
Theodore de Beze (1519-1605), Calvin’s biographer, who 
completed Marot’s translations of the psalms, composed a 
single w&ll-writtcn Biblical tragedy Abraham sacrifianty which 
keeps very close to the medieval models. * 

It is Etienne Jodelle (1532-73), however, who has 
the distinction of being the first French tragedian. His Cleopatre 
captive, a ‘Senecan’ work in five acts with choruses, is clo$ely 
related to the artificial drama of Fulke Greville and Samuel 
Daniel in England. His story is taken, like Shakespeare’s in 
Antony and Cleopatra, from Plutarch. But the play has something 
of the flavour of a post-mortem debate. When its action 
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begins Antony is already dead, and the only point in doubt is 
the fate of the captive queen, who discusses her intended 
suicide through four acts and dies off stage between the fourth 
and the fifth. Other ‘Senecan’ plays were not so sparing in 
spectacles of blood and torture. But Robert Garnier 
(i $45-90) the author of one Biblical and six Roman tragedies, 
which contain some fine choruses, was also content that 
his massacres should take place off stage and that his actors 
should declaim rather than perforin. Garnier was him- 
self a lawyer, which may account for this preference for 
argument over action, so different from the practice of the 
contemporary English and Spanish theatres, but important 
for its influence over the mature French drama of Corneille 
and Racine. 

Comedy was less of a favourite with the erudite theatre 
than tragedy or tragi-comedy. Beginning with translations 
from Plautus, Terence, Ariosto, and some other Italians, it 
produced its first original work in Jodelle’s Eugene, a classical 
comedy crossed with medieval farce. Other adaptations from 
the Italian into a workmanlike French prose by Pierre 
Larivey (c.1540-1619), a man of Italian birth, seem to come 
rather closer to the requirements of the theatre, but it is not 
known whether they were acted. The one pubhc playhouse in 
Paris, the Hotel de Bourgogne, which remained in the hands 
of the Confr^rie that had staged the mystery plays, was let 
out to various troupes of comic actors, some from Italy or 
even from England and others who earned their livings for 
the rest of the year on the fair grounds of provincial France. 
But here there grew up towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a company which by 1629 had gained the 
monopoly of the theatre and a royal appointment, and which 
employed a ‘ paid proet ’, AlexandreHardy(c.i5 70- 1632). 
This prolific hack was a stock purveyor of romantic melo- 
drama of little literary value who lifted his plots sometimes 
from contemporary Spaniards or Italians, and sometimes from 
stories of Greek and Roman history. He rendered one 
important service to French drama, however, by seriously re- 
ducing the r 61 e of the chorus. 

Two major attempts to write poetry on a large scale, the 
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Semaines of Guillaume du Bartas (1544^90) and Les 
Tragiques of Agrippa d'Aubigne (1551-1650) are both 
magniticent failures, which seem in retrospect to fit better 
into the English tradition than into the French. Du Bartas, 
indeed, with his curious medievalism and his quaintly virile 
language, when presented in a free translation by Joshua 
Sylvester very greatly influenced not only the English meta- 
physical poets, but Milton himself. Setting out to describe, 
one by one, the days of the Creation, he looked on the world 
with innocent eyes, at a moment when classical spectacles 
were becoming fashionable. The French tradition had broken 
much more violently with medievalism than the English, 
and recognized no grandeur that was not reminiscent of 
Virgil. Marot and Rabelais had not long been dead when <du 
Bartas challenged Ronsard’s hegemony, but his inventive style 
and the roughnesses of his form already seemed uncouth. His 
faults were patent. In his attempts to be arresting, he piled up 
detail upon detail; his Paradise is an urban pleasance, into 
which God has inadvertently introduced a couple of gawkish 
peasants. Goethe, nevertheless, said that du Bartas had 
written some of the best verse in French; and for one whose 
taste has been educated on Shakespeare and Milton, or upon 
Goethe himself, the Semaines will seem to contain a quality of 
greatness that is missing in the main tradition of French verse. 
An attempt to read the bulk of the work, however, will 
probably prove unsuccessful. 

The same may be said of d’Aubigne^s Tragiques^ a savage 
defence of the Protestant cause which rises to passages of fine 
rhetoric. D’Aubigne also wrote Ronsardian love sonnets, an 
autobiography in the third person, and an Histoire universelky 
recounting the whole progress of Protestantism in Europe. 
Without being a writer of the first rank, he has suffered from 
the neglect of Protestant writers which has obtained in France 
ever since the defeat of the Huguenot cause. During the rest of 
the sixteenth century and the first quarter of the seventeenth, 
much good poetry was written in France by Protestants and 
Catholics alike, a great deal of which has neither been read 
nor reprinted until recent years. Philippe Desportes 
(1546-1606), a poet with a certain tenuous charm, reconciled 
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the example of Ronsard with that of mote recent and minor 
Italian Petrarchists. But now the Italian style had begun to 
look affected. Desportes’s fireworks go up one by one, but 
never blaze forth in a set piece. A more intense light is cast by 
Jean de Sponde (1557-95), a counterpart of Donne in 
his single-minded preoccupation with death, and also in his 
colloquial tone. His religious poems, few in number, form a 
pendant to his Meditations sur ks Pseaulmes. For he was 
primarily a theologian, first on the Protestant side and then, 
synchronizing his conversion with that of his master Henry IV, 
on the Catholic. With his conversion, however, his writing of 
poetry came to an end. 

Another and more curious religious poet, Jean de la 
Cffp^de (1550-1622) published three centuries of sonnets 
towards the end of his life, the Theorimes sur ks sacres mjsteres 
de notre redemption (Themes on the Sacred mystery of our redemption), 
poems of a curious and sometimes hermetic symbolism which 
set out to relate the events of the Old Testament to the New. 
La Ceppede’s passionate theology has affinities with our own 
Metaphysicals. But the problems which he treats are grounded 
not in his individual experience, but in his faith. La Cepp^de 
is extravagant in his imagery; and in this, as in his use of col- 
ours, he seems to be related to the Spanish school whose work 
he may never have read. His syntactical boldness and his in- 
dividual use of pagan mythology suggest a brooding and pro- 
vincial Gongora rather than a tortured Donne. 

A third religious poet whose work has only recently come 
to light is Jean-Baptiste Chassignet (f.1570-1635), a 
provincial gentleman* and the local historian of Besangon, 
whose poetry was all written by his twenty-fourth year. His 
Mespris de la vie et consolation contre la mort (Scorn of life and con- 
solation against death) contains 434 sonnets, as death-obsessed as 
Sponde’s but somewhat more various and, like his, colloquial 
in language. 

The tide of French poetry was however running against 
colloquialism, and towards a fixed style and a ‘reformed* voc- 
abulary. The poet whose example led to this codification of 
poetic practice was a conservative revolutionary, a master of 
formal verse with a somewhat dangerous sense of conviction. 
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Brushing aside the decorative Desportes, then in courtly 
favour, Francois de Malherbe (1555-1628) set out to 
‘amend* Ronsard’s faults of diction and scansion, only to give 
up, exhausted, when his work of rewriting was half done. It 
was not until he was fifty that he attained official recognition 
from Henry IV, and he then had to his credit only a small 
quantity of poetry, some of which contained the very ‘bar- 
oque* excesses of imagery against which he protested. But 
Malherbe, in his spleAdid but shallow ‘State* poetry, had 
achieved a grand style in keeping with the pretensions of the 
Bourbon court which, with the civil wars now over, was 
about to assert France’s position as the dominant power in 
Europe. 

Malherbe’s sublime common sense, the dignity and meoh- 
anical subtlety of his line, really made a far less fundamental 
break with the tradition of Ronsard and DeSportes than this 
self-appointed* laureate alleged. Certainly some of the my- 
thological references, even a httie of the imagery in the old 
poetry, had been recondite. But difficulty of theme had never 
been a failing of the Pldade; this they left to the minor 
religious poets, who had not been in the direct line of descent 
at all. Malherbe’s victory, therefore, was not hard to win: like 
Waller in England, fifty years later, he met with no major 
opponents. The Malherbe code, with its list of permitted 
rhymes and its index of indelicate phraseology, triumphed at 
the expense of lyrical poetry in France, which hardly outlived 
the libertine generation - the Ci.»unterpart of our cavalier poets 
- who put up a hopeless rearguard defence against him. 
Malherbe’s real service was not to poetry, which he hamstrung, 
but to the drama, to which he passed on the legacy of a firm 
and clear diction. 

On his side, his friend and junior, Hon^orat de Bueil, 
Seigneur de Ragan (15 89-1670) wrote a charming pastoral 
play, Les BergerieSy - to be considered in a later chapter — in 
verses delicately cadenced in a minor key; his odes and 
ceremonial poems, however, echo his master’s style. But 
Malherbe’s successor in the classical mode was Francois de 
Maynard (1582-1646) a lighterweight poet who handles his 
rather worn imagery with a delicate remoteness. His is the 
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poctty of art. For du Bartas* peasant couple have long ago re- 
tired, and now thoroughly urban nymphs and shepherds play 
catch with the apples in a thoroughly urban paradise. 

Among Malherbe’s opponents, the satirist Mathurin 
R^gnier (1573-1613) forms a link between Marot and 
Moline, independent both of the P 16 iade’s influence and of 
Malherbe’s. A nephew of Desportes, he enjoyed a Bohemian 
life until the success of his satires turned him into a public 
official. Regnier was a moralizer, a miister of realistic detail, 
with an eye for character and a tolerance of human foibles. 
His tone was conversational and his images the sharp images 
of the street, which he used naturally with no suggestion of 
the burlesque. But against Malherbe he fought a losing 
brttle, with the result that the next considerably French satirist 
Boileau inherited blunted darts. 

Also on the losing side were two poets of great powers, who 
wasted them in a sniping defence of free thought and free 
language against the advancing might of the new and com- 
placent conformity. In his command of a vocabulary which 
united terms learned and scurrilous, Marc-Antoine de 
Girard, Seigneur de Saint-Amant (1594-1661) re- 
calls his Spanish contemporary Quevedo, whom he certainly 
read. In an age of growing politeness, he aggressively struck 
Bohemian poses, celebrating wine, cider and tobacco, melons 
and cheese, attacking the Puritanical English and drawing his 
self-portrait as le poke crotti who knew Paris from Villon’s 
angle. Saint-Amant, nevertheless, ended up as a member of the 
Academie, and the author of a religious idyll, Moise sauve. His 
friend Theophile DE ViAU (1590-1626) was more truly a 
Bohemian, who depended on various patrons and was con- 
demned to be burnt for blasphemies which he swore he had 
never written. His tentence was, however, commuted to one of 
banishment, which lasted for almost the remainder of his life. 
His poetry is natural in language, and shows a romantic feeling 
for nature. But his powers of imagination were far less bold 
than Saint-Amant’s. 

These are by no means all the good minor poets who wrote 
between the end of the Pleiade’s reign and the final onset of 
conformity which synchronized with Richelieu’s rise to 
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power. The last of the independents was a solitary Huguenot, 
Laurent Drelincourt (1626-81), who seems to echo 
La Ceppede from the defeated side. Freedom of lyrical in- 
vention did not arise again in France for more than 150 years. 



Chapter Edght 

THE GREAT AGE OF SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL 

On teaching Spain, the new fashions were fat less destructive 
of the medieval tradition than in Ftarsce. While the ’RUtori- 
quettrs came at the end of a long line of poets, and were en- 
gaged in formalizing a manner which had been stiff enough 
from the first, the Spanish poets of the fifteenth century, 
Santillana and Manrique, were on an ascending scale, and left 
tradition richer than they had found it. Therefore while the 
new centralized monarchy in France, with its growing army of 
civil servants, diplomats, and courtiers, looked with admiration 
at foreign fashions, and demanded innovations that would put 
their poetry on a level with that of the Italians, the newly 
united kingdom of Ferdinand and Isabella, with less sense of 
its native inferiority, was content, after the first surprising im- 
pact of humanism and the new Petrarchan poetry, to reject 
the former, as inconsistent with its own rigid and narrow 
Catholicism, and to assimilate the latter into a style half 
Italianate, half Moorish and Andalusian. Spanish poets 
abandoned the writing of traditional romances, ktrillas and 
villancfcos only during the initial phase of Renaissance infiuence, 
while Spanish prose retained an ironic and not over-Latinized 
colloquialism until well on in the seventeenth century. 

The most striking work of the new age, the fourteen-act 
play usually called 1 m Cekstina, written by the converted Jew, 
Fernando de Rojas (f.i46j-i54i) is roughly, contem- 
porary with the pjjstoral drama of Encina and jhe primitive 
sword and cloak theatre of Torres Naharro. In it, however, the 
old and the new age are successfully blended, as are the two 
media of drama and embryonic novel; like Rabelais’ Gargantua, 
it stands on the threshold of a new world with its eyes turned 
back on the old. For its central character, to whom it owes its 
name, is the Archpriest’s Trotaconventos, built up to Fal- 
staffian stature: and its lovers, that Calisto and Melibea after 
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whom the book was originally named, are a man and a girl 
in the grip of their passions, who bring a whole world — all the 
principal actors in the play, that is - down with them in their 
fall, lut Celestina is one of the first works in literature in which 
events arise from character. Calisto’s pride, which demands a 
conquest, and Melibea’s infatuation with her own beauty are 
new motifs. The work pays not tlie slightest lip-service to the 
idea that we are part of a universe reaching, in Dante’s sense, 
from heaven to hell. Vye arc in the world, and the green-eyed, 
red-lipped Melibea is the incarnation of its beauty, as the bawd 
herself personifies its everyday vice, its common well-meaning 
comfortable a-morality. A seller of cosmetics and pateber of 
broken maidenheads, who talks in proverbs and keeps her 
finger on the erotic pulse of her town, the Celestina is greeted 
at every street corner by respectable citi2ens who call £ei 
Madam. She is cynical, wise, sentimental, and even generous, 
but at moments suddenly dose and short-sighted. Calisto, 
grandiose, rhetorical and improvident, falls to his death while 
going to keep an assignation with his love; and she, absorbed 
entirely in her desire for him, kiUs herself; while the bawd 
who has brought them together loses her head, and quarrds 
with her accomplices over the money that Calisto has given 
her. Then when they have killed her, and are in their turn 
arrested by the police, the stage is left bare, as after a ‘ Senecan’ 
tragedy. But the effect is altogether different. We have met 
recognizable characters, and their fate has arisen out of what 
they are. It is possible to imagine Romeo and Juliet united; it 
is only a trick of chance that prevents it. But the marriage of 
Calisto and Melibea is an impossibility; they are hollow 
creatures, bound for disillusion or disaster. 

This ‘tragicomedy was clearly written to bt read. It is 
realistic, yet flamboyant in its language whicla, like so much 
of the best Spanish writing, rises to heights of Latinity, and 
falls to depths of ironic bawdry on a si'agle page. It is, on the 
whole, pessimistic in tone, and pag^ in outlook, the work of 
a man severed by the Inquisition from his own faith and un- 
touched by the Christt'anity to which he had made a formal 
adherence. He has s/ecn the ugliness of the world and can find 
nothing stronger to contrast with it than a humanistic belief in 
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the grandeur of human character. It is this that makes him one 
of the forerunners of the great novelists. For there are few 
characters as round, as boldly drawn and as convincing as his, 
before the age of Balzac and Dickens. The rest of Spain’s 
humanistic writing was largely critical and experimental. 
Juan Luis Vi VES (1492-1 $40), a friend of Erasmus and 
Thomas More, who held a fellowship at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, until Henry VIII’s divorce suit compelled him, as the 
unfortunate queen’s compatriot, to Idive for the Continent, 
wrote entirely in Latin. His treatise on the education of women 
had a large circulation and was much translated, while his 
commentary on St Augusline’s City of God was put on the 
Papal index. A lesser but more extreme humanist, Juan de 
VALois (f.1490-1541) translated some of the Epistles and 
Psalms, and in his commentaries drew on Eckhart and 
Tauler, thus preparing at least some intellectual influences for 
the coming generation of Spanish mystics. His brief Didlogo de 
la Leugua is a delightful treatise on the living language, which 
pleads for a natural and not over-Latinized or Italianized 
vocabulary, and takes its good and bad examples from popu- 
lar speech. No critic has ever preached sound taste more 
appealingly. Yaldds had a natural palate for fine writing; he 
spoke warmly of the Celestina and of Manrique, and was 
guardedly critical of Amadis and his brood. In religion 
Valdds came to adopt a Protestant standpoint, though without 
leaving the Catholic Church. 

Bad taste, on the other hand, received a great impetus from 
the writings ofANTONiODE Guevara (1450-1545), whose 
^loj de Principes (Tie Dial of Princes), a fictional work contain- 
ing some letters purporting to have been written by the 
Emperor Matcus Aurelius, was much translated and widely 
read. His ‘high and sweete style’ was founded ot the sort of 
rhetoric which Rabelais mocked at and which led in England 
directly to Euphuism. 

Two curious works of humanistic fiction, once both at- 
tributed to Cristobal de Vibalon, who flourished about the 
middle of tbe sixteenth century, have now been taken away 
from him on evidence scarcely stronger \han that which first 
fathered them upon him. If ^ Crdtalon (Tic Timbrel) and the 
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Ytaje de Turquia (The Turkey l^oyqge), were by the same author, 
he would be the biggest figure in Spanish prose between La 
Celestim and Doit Quixote. The first of these works takes the 
form of a series of conversations between a cock and a shoe- 
maker, which run to philosophical fantasy, worthy of the 
Greek Lucian himself, who - with Ariosto perhaps - inspired 
them. They ate adventurous, ironic, and anti-clerical. Student 
pranks alternate with a battle between the frogs and the rats; 
there is a voyage to the centre of the earth that foreshadows 
Don Quixote’s descent into the Cave of Montesinos, and a 
flight up to Heaven to take a look at God’s throne in situ. The 
Viaje de Turquia is a book of travel, in dialogue form, which 
gives a minute account of life in Constantinople. It is ironic 
also, Rabelaisian at times, and full of character and adventurA 
Both works give versions of the tale of the Wandering Jew, a 
detail which suggests some common factor, if not in author- 
ship, at least ih the milieu from which they originated. The 
writers of both - if they were two - had knowledge of Greek, 
a fine prose style, a nice irony and great powers of invention. 

The beginning of Spain’s Golden Age, however, dates not 
from any work in prose, but from the publication in 1 543 of a 
single volume containing the poems of two poets, already 
dead: Juan Boscan (f.1490-1542) and Garcilaso de la 
Vega (1503-36). Here, nine years before the appearance of 
Ronsard’s first Amours, the Italian style was perfectly adapted 
to the Castilian tongue, which rejuvenated measures that in 
their native Italy were growing somewhat formal. Boscan, a 
stay-at-home Catalan gentle'man, had ^ been urged by the 
Venetian ambassador in Madrid to write some poems in the 
new style. He was, in fact, better fitted to write prose, and had 
made a gdod Spanish translation of Castiglione’s Courtier. He 
succeeded, htJwever, in adapting the forms^f the sonnet, and 
even of teri^a rima, though his writing remained too flat for his 
purpose, since he lacked the passion of a poet. He was, as 
Gerald Brenan has written, the Ezra Pound rather than the 
Eliot of the new movement. 

The more inspired role was played by Garcilaso, a man as 
unhappy in his life, love and temperament, as Boscan was 
fortunate. A gentleman soldier, reminiscent of our own Sir 
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Philip Sidney, he seemed the perfect model of a courtier. But 
his unhappy love for a Portuguese lady. Dona Isabel Freire, 
and his rash participation in a friend’s love intrigue, drove 
him into exile, and caused him in the end, after a brief sojourn 
in Naples, to seek his death on an unimportant battlefield, at 
the age of thirty-three. It was only in his last three years that 
his writing reached absolute maturity, and by this time, like 
Ronsard and du Bellay, he had seen beyond the neo-Petraichan 
models that he had begun by imitating, to the permanent 
values of Virgil and Horace. Therefore, while his forms re- 
mained Italian, his choice and his economy of language 
harked back to the great age of Rome. 

His first Eclogue, probably his finest poem, takes the form of 
5 long dialogue between two shepherds, who have lost their 
loves, and in each loss is reflected the poet’s own sorrow for 
Dona Isabel, doubly lost to him by her marriage and by her 
subsequent death in childbirth. His lines follow the patterns of 
the voluptuous, musical post-Petrarchan poetry of the Neapol- 
itan school. But if Sannazaro’s Arcadia dictated his pastoral 
settings, and if Poliziano’s Orfeo gave him the mythology of a 
Golden Age, his own strength of emotion, his love of Latin 
directness, and the fresh bite of his Spanish words saved him 
from the Italian failing of rhetorical mellifluousness. Garcilaso 
did not speak directly of his own experience, yet this is - as 
Sannazaro’s was not - personal poetry. He possessed other 
qualities also which the Italians lacked, a strong architectural 
power, and a sense of contrast which enabled him to take the 
utmost advantage of, the variations of pace and mood, made 
possible by the varied length of his lines. His music is as 
subtle as Spenser’s in the Epithalamium'. but at the same time 
he is so precise, flat, and almost colloquial in his choice of 
words that there 'is no danger of sound swamping sense. He 
writes of a golden age, but his shepherds carry wooden 
crooks, and are dressed in the homesptm of the Spanish 
upland pastures. 

Another less flowing Italian measure which Garcilaso used 
was a variant of the can:(p»e called the si/pa, which combined 
eleven-syllable and seven-syllable lines; and this he made so 
much his own that it came to be known as the /ira, from the 
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first line of his fifth cancim^ Si de mi baja lira (JfJrom my humble 
lyre). Gatcilaso’s lyre was, indeed, humble. His idylls were set 
in Spain, and they reflected the essentials of his own melan- 
choly plight. His trees, indeed, are beeches and dwarf oaks; 
the rivers at which he pastures his flocks are the Tagus and its 
tributaries, and the distant Danube, on an island of which he 
passed his exile; and though there are nymphs and dryads and 
pagan gods in both elegies and eclogues, his shepherds speak 
the language of mortals, as had those of Theocritus and 
Virgil. Garcilaso perfected no literary vocabulary, but he 
raised pure Castilian to heights where it could compete with 
the now over-refined language of Florence and Naples, and 
where it could challenge comparison even with that of ancient 
Rome. , 

Garcilaso created the new Spanish poetry in a bare three 
years; and the effect of that 1543 volume^on others was 
equally swift. Only one poet of the older generation protested 
against the importation of the new forms, and the old were 
swept out of sight, to remain among the people until they 
could be reincorporated into polite poetry by Lope, by 
Gongora, and by Quevedo. 

The first poets in the Peninsula to use the new measures 
after Garcilaso, adapted them to an even graver music, and to 
mote philosophical themes. Of these Luis de Camoes 
(^■.1324-80) wrote almost entirely in Portuguese, and although 
his international reputation rests predominantly on his 
epic Os LMsIadas, he would certainly rank among the best 
poets of the Renaissance for his lyrical poetry alone. This is 
more various and a little less finished *than Garcilaso’s, and 
the product of a similarly unhappy life, which, however, 
toughened him into stoicism. The best of his cancSos and 
sonnets take 4 he Italian style back to the purity of Petrarch; 
his words have a hard, even a r^w edge. Self-pity was not the 
chief lesson that he learned from his unhappy loves and his 
unsuccessful soldiering in the Portuguese dominions. In his 
epic - which will be considered with the two other epics of 
that age, Tasso’s and Ercilla’s, in the next chapter - he 
soared in the service of a national theme to Virgilian grand- 
eur. His own unhappy experience of garrison life at Goa and 
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Mac2o was not denied, but subordinated to the glorification 
of his country’s mission. In the same way in his lyrics, his own 
unhappy love was subordinated to the worship of transcendent 
beauty. There one sees, behind the figure of the unlucky 
lover and maimed soldier, Luis de Camocs, the shape of 
humanity pursuing and losing an ideal of womanhood that 
carries with it the image of the soul’s fulfilment. That Camoes 
would never give up this quest, which was as compelling to 
him as the quest for the In^es to his ‘hero Vasco da Gama, is 
clear from the conclusion of several of his poems, among them 
the sonnet Jacob e Raquel in which Jacob says 

Mats servira se hSo fora 
para tarn longo amor tarn curia a vida I 

^ut I would serve longer if life were not so short for so long 
a love); and from the farewell to one of his canpaos in which 
he calls to new life that old troubadour's paradox: 

e se alguem te preguntasse, 
cangao, porque nam motro, 
poses-lhe responder que porque moiro. 

(and if anyone asks you, song, why I am not dying, you may 
answer him that it is because I am dying). 

Camoes did not confine himself to Garcilaso’s media. He 
used a simple quatrain; he used the traditional redondilha for 
his magnificent poem of exile Babel e Sido {Babylon and Zion) - a 
piece with Biblical echoes, which Lope de Vega called ‘the 
pearl of all poetry’: and he turned Boccaccio’s and Ariosto’s 
ottava rima to solemn effect in his Oitavas sobre 0 desconcerto do 
mundo {Octaves on the Asorder of the world) which are the Renais- 
sance equivalent of Manrique’s Coplas. 

Camoes, in his lyrical poetry alone, is a giant among 
Renaissance poets, the master of a line from which all super- 
fluities have been cut away. 

The sonnet and the eclogue were already acclimatized to 
Portugal when he started writing; he was not technically an 
innovator, as Garcilaso was. But it is difficult to say more of 
his older contemporary, Francisco de SA de Miranda 
{c. 1 490-1 5 5 8), or of Miranda’s follower, AntonioFerreira 
(1528-69) or of Diogo Bernardez (f.1530-1600) than 
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that they used the new medium freshly. Portugal’s blossoming 
was short; for in 1578, her last king, Don Sebastilo perished 
in a disastrous battle with the Moors, and after 1 5 80, when she 
was joined to Spain, it seemed once more likely, as in Gil 
Vicente’s time, that her language would sink to the level of a 
mere provincial dialect, like Galician. 

Camoes’ almost exact Spanish contemporary, Luis de 
Le6n (f.i 5 27-91), a friar and a humanist, reinforced the Latin 
content of the new poetry and diluted its neo-Petrarchism. As 
a theologian, a Hebrew and classical scholar, he bestrode the 
humanistic University of Salamanca like an intolerant colos- 
sus, till some rival professors discovered that his great-grand- 
mother had died at the stake as a relapsed Jewess. He had, 
moreover, laid himself open to ideological charges, having 
translated the Song of Songs into Spanish and called into ques- 
tion the literal accuracy of some passage in the Vulgate. 
After five years in prison, he was lucky enough to be acquitted 
of these charges; and, on returning to his lecture hall, he 
opened his first address with the words ‘As I was saying the 
other day . . . ’ 

Luis de Leon’s first important poem, a piece dating from his 
youth, had been a Horatian ode in praise of the quiet life, 
written in Garcilaso’s lira measure. The courtier’s or scholar’s 
longing for retirement, away from the rivalries and bustle of 
the town, was a stock Renaissance theme. It owed something 
to Horace, something to the pastoral convention, and some- 
thing to the cut-throat nastiness of the contemporary struggle 
for place and survival. But Luis de Leon was repeating no 
poetic cliches. His longing was for a retirement from active 
life altogether, into a world of contemplation. The contrast 
between ■spiritual reality and earthly illusion is the constant 
burden of his writing. Of this he had andnteUectual vision, 
achieved by persistent thought and study. He was a mystic, 
not of the emotional but of the intellectual way. A scholar, a 
Platonist and a Christian at once, he had learnt the lesson of 
self-discipline; and as a poet, the disciple of Virgil and Horace, 
whom he had translated, he had learnt to apply an equal 
discipline to his verse. Its beat is sober, compared with 
Garcilaso’s. But though it has a less sensuous flow it too has a 
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musical beauty, spare, classical, and intense. Luis de Leon’s 
vocabulary is exalted, almost Miltonic; his images are bold 
and uncoloured. Sometimes, indeed, as in his ode to the 
musician Salinas, he seems to overhear and to convey the 
austere and secret music to which, according to his Platonic 
belief, the whole universe moved: 

Ve como el gran maestro, 

a aquesta immensa citara aplicado, 

con movimiento diestro 

produce el son sagrado , 

con que esto eterno templo es sustentado, 

(It sees how the great master, playing on that immense 
cithern, with skilled motions produces the sacred sound by 
which this eternal temple is sustained.) 

This verse is omitted from some editions of Luis de Ledn’s 
poetry owing to the fact that its theology is considered 
dubious. 

Where Luis de Ledn purified Garcilaso’s measures, the other 
principal poet of the new style, Fernando de Herrera 
(1554-97) embellished them with Biblical echoes, over- 
emphatic, monotonous, crude, but also - in another way - 
Miltonic in their grandeur. Herrera was an Andalusian, a lover 
of colour, of the glint of metals and of high-soimding names. 
The self-appointed laureate of Philip IPs triumphant empire, 
he celebrated the naval victory of Lepanto, and the death of 
Don Sebastiio in battle with the Moors, clashing the cymbals 
and beating the funeral drums with equal accomplishment. 

Herrera lived the whole of his hfe in his native Seville, 
where he formed a literary circle. Harassed by poverty, he 
took holy orders, indulged in a Platonic love affair,‘'and as a 
‘state poet’ perfoiuied for his nation the functlDn that Mal- 
herbe was to perform twenty-five years later for France. But 
whereas Malherbe’s influence made for sobriety and correct- 
ness, Herrera, although a theoretical advocate of clarity and 
strict classicism, gave licence by his example to most of the 
rhetorical excesses of Gongora and the silver age. 

St John of the Cross (1543-91) a poet of small out- 
put and of less technical originality than Herrera, left behind 
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him, in addition to six lesser pieces, three major poems written 
in prison and celebrating, in the metaphor of the Song of Songs, 
the love of the soul for God. St John probably did not know 
Garcilaso’s poetry at first hand. But he had almost certainly 
read it in a form translated a lo divino, for pious reading, ac- 
cording to the strange custom of the time, with a divine lover 
carefully substituted on all occasions for an earthly one. Cer- 
tainly he used Garcilaso’s lira measure, and drew his imagery, 
in part, from that first pf Spain’s new poets. In this form he 
described the high ecstasy that he had known, in which his 
soul had been lifted and, in a moment out of time, united with 
God. His extended prose works are no more than commen- 
taries on the raptures so perfectly recorded in these three 
poems, which soar to a height where they seem to escape be- 
yond the realm of poetry. St John’s life was that of a stridt 
ascetic; which brought him twice into conflict with his laxer 
brethren, and earned him imprisonment, tdrture and, finally, 
banishment to a ‘ desert house’ in Andalusia. 

Of Spain’s four great poets of her golden age, three were 
unknown in their lifetimes. Only Herrera, the least of the four, 
was published in his own day, in a peculiar orthography of his 
own invention. His reputation at that time was considerable, 
though it has sunk since. 

But far more important than those of the poets were the 
reputations of the prose writers of that time. The mystical 
treatises written by St John in explanation of his poems come 
as a culmination to some sixty years of devotional writing, 
which place sixteenth-century Spain almost on a level with the 
Rhineland of 200 years earlier. There is^ however, about these 
Spanish mystics a more sectarian air than one finds in their 
great German predecessors, from whom they seem only to 
derive a thin^line of parentage by way of Juan de Valdds. For 
the most part the spiritual revival in Spain was a phenomenon 
of the Counter-Reformatiom a reply to the Protestant of- 
fensive, which in fact threatened the Peninsula less than any 
other country. Perhaps its only great effect was on the lax 
religious orders, which were all, more or less, compelled to 
reform themselves in order to compete with the new secular 
priesthood founded by Ignacio Loyola, whose Spiritmi 
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Exercises were published in 1548, and with the Carmelite 
convents which were reformed by Santa Teresa, both as a 
result of the Reformation’s challenge. 

The new devotional writing was in no sense Platonic; Plato 
had now come to be associated with learned paganism and the 
cult of mere courtliness to which Europe’s inheritance from 
the Florentine academy had sunk. Among the older mystical 
writers, Henry Suso had come to count for more than the 
pseudo-Dionysius; and emphasis on tl>e physical details of the 
Passion entirely replaced the metaphorical treatment of the 
soul as a spark of the divine. St John himself, nevertheless, in 
his Dark Nigh/ of the Soul reached a position almost as lofty and 
untheological as Eckhart’s. His prose, however, is far less 
interesting than that of Luis de Leon, whose profoundly in- 
tSlectual religious approach made him more conscious of his 
task as a writer. What Garcilaso did for Spanish poetry, Luis 
de Leon did for Spanish prose, leaving it with a formal style 
moderately Latinized and firmly based on the language of Old 
Castile. His Perfecta casada (The Perfect Bride) continues the age- 
old argument on the nature of women, and shows a side of this 
ascetic scholar which is most human, most sensitive to the 
sorrows of worldly life, and most appealing. His second great 
prose work, written in prison, is a delicate dialogue on the 
names by which Jesus is called in the New Testament (De los 
nombres de Cristo). Here, particularly in his comments on the 
Good Shepherd, there are idyllic passages that proclaim him 
the contemporary of the pagan Garcilaso. 

Luis de Leon, alone of these Spanish mystics, shows some 
compassion for the persecuted Jews. Santa Teresa (1515- 
82), on the other hand, though she must often, in her journeys 
from city to city, have witnessed the hideous burnings 
of relapsed Hebrews, never mentions them once in her 
otherwise most human writings. Teresa was a woman of great 
energy, untouched by the speculative intellectuality of the 
Platonists. Her reading was the Bible and St Augustine, and 
her activities, once she had heard the call to devotion at the 
age of forty, were largely concerned with Church politics and 
administration. Nevertheless for the benefit of her somewhat 
obtuse confessors and for the nuns in the reformed convents 
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which she founded, she wrote two principal treatises on the 
religious life and an ‘autobiography, which is a masterpiece of 
intimate and salty self-revelation. Teresa was not concerned 
with style; she wrote as she talked, using a wealth of pop ular 
phrases, and describing her spiritual progress with a humorous 
objectivity, which makes her Ufe the most readable and the 
most entertaining of all religious revelations. 

The same natural style and the same realism are present in 
an even higher degree in the master work of Spain’s greatest 
writer Miguel de Cervantes (1547-1616). His first 
work was a novel in the pastoral convention. La Galatea, and 
he was still not absolutely disillusioned with these tales of 
shepherds and shepherdesses when he came to begin the first 
part of Don Qtdxofe. For several of the interpolated incidents 
are in this vein, while the tediously long Tale of Foolish Curiosity 
reads like a stilted and protracted tale from the Decameron. 

Cervantes’ Jife had been as adventurous and as unsuccessful 
as that of Camoes, though his greatest disasters had been 
rather of the purse than of the heart; and his attempts to make 
a living by the writing of plays and by filling minor govern- 
ment posts, did nothing to restore his fortunes. He was in 
prison, probably for failing to produce receipts for official 
disbursements, when he began to write his satirical attack on 
the ballads and romances then so much the fashion, which 
developed into the first part of EJ ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote 
de la Mancha. 

This work, the success of which was instantaneous, went 
far beyond its original purpose, as from the moment when 
Cervantes sent liis knight out on his second expedition in the 
company of his squire and foil Sancho Panza. Now the book 
became,a tale of adventure among ideas. Don Quixote’s be- 
liefs and Sancho’s disbeliefs ranged over a whole field of pos- 
sibilities. For not only were there physical encounters with 
windmills and country barbers, with galley-slaves and goat- 
herds, but the whole theme of romantic love was treated all 
over again and from a new standpoint. What did it matter that 
the lady Dulcinea was only a brawny peasant girl, if Quixote 
believed in her and acted as if she were a princess? Even when 
- in the second part - the knight was confronted with his 
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imagined mistress, the illusion held; and as the story went on 
his sober, doubting squire began to believe in her too. Cer- 
vantes was by education a man of the new, critical school: he 
had set out to mock the credulous romanticism of a genera- 
tion addicted to ballads and tales of chivalry. But he created an 
even greater myth himself. liis two characters and their ad- 
ventures are, as one reads on, a great deal more convincing 
than the madness of Orlando or the deeds of Charlemagne and 
his knights. Cervantes had performed^or Spain the miracle 
previously performed by de Rojas of creating real persons. 

Literature, up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, had 
created very few living characters. The Middle Ages, with 
their belief in universal t3q>es and their refusal to consider a 
man alone, in isolation from his nation and Christian society as 
a whole, had militated against character drawing. When Cer- 
vantes gave life to his knight and squire, in the years in which 
Shakespeare was inventing Hamlet and Prince Hal, FalstafF 
and Lady Macbeth, there were perhaps only half a dozen 
figures from poetry or fiction whom we can now think of as 
drawn in the round: as capable, that is, of existing outside the 
story of which they form part. Spain had its bawds, Trota- 
conventos and La Celestina, to whom Cervantes was to add a 
third representative of the same sordid trade, ‘the feigned 
aunt’ of his Exemplary Tale. There was also the Wife of Bath, 
Montaigne as he appeared in his self-portrait, Villon as he 
emerges from his poems, and a very few others, among whom 
do not figure Pantagruel and Panurge, who are no more than 
great puppets manipulated by their author. But major char- 
acters, such as we meet at their greatest in the nineteenth- 
century novel, hardly existed. 

After the success of the first part of Quixote, Cervantes 
turned to the short story, as it had been left by Boccaccio and 
his successors, and wrote his Exemplary Novels, the best of 
which - the satirical stories - are on a level with his master- 
piece. La Tia finffda (The Feigned Amt) and that tale of the 
thieves* kitchen, Kinconetey Cortadillo', the fantastic tale of the 
student who imagined himself to be made of glass, EJ 
Uceneiado Vidriera\ the lyrical tale of the gipsy girl with its 
interpolated poems, and the solider satire of £/ Coloqtao de los 
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Pems {The Colloqtff of the Dogs), ate realistic and splendidly 
told: the Italianate stories, on the other hand, are much on the 
level of The Talt of Footisb Curiosi^. But ^rvantes had so 
fecund an imagination that in his tale about the deluded 
student he squandered on a few pages an idea every bit as 
promising as that of his ballad-crazed gentleman. Master 
Quezada or Lantem-Jaws, who grew into the Knight of the 
Dolorous Visage, 

The second part of Don Quixote, which Cervantes felt com- 
pelled to write because a sequel by another hand had been put 
into circulation, is far mor£ consistent and far more deeply im- 
agined than the first. Here we see the knight affected by 
Sancho’s doubts and finally disillusioned, and Sancho so con- 
vinced by his master’s delusions that he imagines himself for^a 
day on end the ruler of that ‘isle’ which the Don had promised 
him. Here we have the Don’s descent into the underground 
world at the* bottom of Montesinos’ cave, the visit to the 
gentleman in green, in whose person Cervantes embodied his 
ideal of combined homeliness and learning; here we have the 
idyll of Camacho’s wedding, a true version of pastoral, also 
the Don’s confrontation with his mistress, and the grand 
Ariosto-like ride through the skies on the enchanted steed, 
Clavileno. 

Here the flights of Cervantes’ imagination ate more sus- 
tained, and the reader’s sympathy is more firmly enlisted for his 
knight than before. For Quixote’s version of the world is more 
beautiful, and also more dramatic than reality; and his disil- 
lusionment is something that one comes to fear. His adven- 
tures are real in a sense that nothing iti Ariosto is. For given 
free powers of imagination, the romantic writer need never 
stop. Btvt Cervantes - no romantic - heightens the effect of his 
invention by contrasting it continuoujly with an uglier 
reality; which gready enhances its power to convince. 

Cervantes’ style, Hke SantaC Teresa’s, is essentially coUdquial; 
one seems to hear his intonations, telling the story as his inn- 
keeper told stories in the midday heat, to a group, not of 
courtiers, but of common citizens. Sometimes, as in The Tak of 
Foolish Curiosity, or in the Captive’s account of his adventures 
among the Moors, which was founded on Cervantes’ own 
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experience after his capture by pirates, his prose grows more 
conventional, and its rich earthiness is exchanged for some- 
thing in the nature of smooth, featureless stone. But generally 
he is the master of a direct style which, however, found very 
few imitators in Spain, where prose soon began to take on all 
the artifices of an involved Latinity. His true descendants were 
the single French novelist Ren^ Lesage, and the great succes- 
sion of English story-tellers from Fielding to Dickens. 

Don Quixote, however, must not be tffought of as a novel. It 
is a comic epic, the tale of a would-be hero on the level of fact 
who turns himself into a true hero' on the level of ideas. The 
old legends of giants and dwarfs, of heroes and villains and 
courtly love were reduced to nonsense, and a new. Renais- 
sance hero, a man who makes the world conform to his 
dreams, was created. Then tenderly, reasonably, inevitably, he 
too was shown to be a thing of illusion. Unhappily, the 
world did not accept Cervantes’ lesson, and as- the force of 
religion and of humanistic moderation declined, Quixotes 
arose in many spheres, building empires, making laws, and 
piling up fortunes, which were no more real than the barber’s 
bowl was Mambrino’s helmet or a flock of sheep the armies of 
Charlemagne, and which brought disaster not only to the 
dreamers, but to thousands who, perhaps half-shared, perhaps 
entirely rejected their dreams. 



Chapter Nine 

ITALIAN EPIC, SPANISH DRAMA, 

AND GERMAN POETRY 

Despite their mentor Aristotle’s preference for tragedy, the 
classicists of the Renaissance rated the epic above all other 
literary forms, and placed Virgil above all other epic writers. 
This, in an age of growing nationalism, is not surprising. 
Virgil had told the story of Aeneas, but he had also exalted the 
national theme, showing the Latins as a chosen people, derived 
from the heroes of Troy, and their destiny as beneath the 
special protection of the gods. 

Hitherto the epic in modern Europe had been written in 
Latin, as befitted so solemn a purpose. Petrarch’s Africa 
treated a national theme, that was only by reflexion contem- 
porary, in that a parallel might be seen between the Roman 
war against Carthage, and the Christians’ war against the un- 
believer. The new epics, however, came closer to Virgil; for 
their authors lauded the destiny and achievements of their own 
countries, tracing the ancestry of their heroes back, as Virgil 
had done for Aeneas, to the classical past. 

The first great Renaissance poem in epic form, Ariosto’s 
Orlando furioso, was dismissed by the humanistic critics as no 
true epic. In fact its discursiveness, its humour, and its human- 
ity prove it to be rather the sixteenth-century’s equivalent to a 
prose romance than a poem in the class of the Aeneid or the 
Chanson de Roland. Its purpose was at best to entertain, while 
the writer of true, Virgilian epic considered it his business to 
instruct, to achort, and to elevate its audience. Elevation and 
gravity of language should, in the opinion of the age, be 
matched by elevation and gravity of thought: qualities which 
were perhaps felt by Pope Leo X to be missing from the 
Gospel story. For three years before the publication of 
Ariosto’s poem, he commissioned Marco Girolamo Vida 
(1480-1566), an Italian cleric who afterwards rose to be a 
bishop, to write a Christiad in Latin, which was to polish up 
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the New Testament story, much as Virgil, according to an im- 
portant Italian critic, had polished up the crudities of Homer. 

Vida had a fair pictorial sense, and could sometimes 
achieve the grand style. But in his version the room in which 
the Last Supper was held became 

Flaming with gold, with pictur’d columns bright, 

A vasty Hall.* 

and we seem to be in Tintoretto’s Vemfie. 

Vida’s work had little effect on other poets, although traces 
of its influence may be found in the duller patches of Paradise 
Regained, and although Alexander Pope thought him an im- 
mortal, at least for his criticism. Vida’s real importance is that 
b** and his contemporaries evolved a theory of the epic to 
which later poets tried to conform. 

Luis de Camoes, the first of these, was the most Virgilian, 
and the greatest. Exiled from Portugal to the inhospitable 
shores of India or China, there to assist in the spreading and 
maintenance of Latin culture, in the face of Eastern civili2a- 
tions, which he lumped together in his thoughts as Moorish or 
pagan, Camoes drew a whole nation as a hero, and involved 
all the gods and goddesses in its destiny. Os Lusiadas {The Sons 
of Lmsms) uses Vasco da Gama’s voyage to the Indies as a 
f^ramework in which to inset all the great scenes in Portugal’s 
history; scenes which he selected from one standpoint only, 
for their relevance to the fight against the infidel. 

Such a poem might have been as stiff and theoretical as 
Ronsard’s ill-starred Franciade. But Camoes was himself a son 
of Lusus who knew the hardships and had shared the ad- 
ventures of the Eastward voyage. He was, moreover, a 
Latinist and a poet, which made him capable of mampulating 
the Virgilian machinery for his own purpose. The gods were 
to him the forces which had flung him like a tennis ball here 
and there, west and east, in the course of his restless life: the 
seas, the storms, the ports, and the enemies that da Gama had 
known he had known also. The tale he told was drawn from 
recent history that was far from dead. His, therefore, was a 
realistic epic, written in the Italian ottasa rima and raised above 
*Tians. C. S. Lewis. 
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the commonplace and discutsive by Gimoes’ powers of or- 
ganic enrichment, and by his sense of history. His imagery - as 
living as Dante’s - is founded on exact observation and 
memory, raised to sublimity by the greatness and the classical 
associations of the theme. All the machinery of the ancient epic 
is there; the rhetoric, the invocations, the gods, and their high 
debate; and all is turned to a Virgilian purpose, to the glorifi- 
cation of a national destiny. Portugal, the smallest of the 
nations was, as a reprcocntative of the great Latin past, con- 
quering an empire comparable with that of Rome. The lan- 
guage, a new language used to great effect by no previous poet 
except the dramatist Gil Vicente, took on Roman echoes. 
Camoes was indeed bold enough to challenge comparison with 
Virgil in his opening line. 

The Empire which he celebrated broke up, however, in the 
years of Camoes’ death, on the defeat of Don Sebastiao, a dis- 
aster which was celebrated not in Portuguese but in the 
Spanish of Seville by a poet of the nation which had received 
the lion’s share of the little Atlantic kingdom’s assets. 

A less literary epic, describing events to which the author 
stood even closer than CamSes to da Gama’s voyage, is La 
Araucana by Alonso de Ercilla (i 5}3-94), who him- 
self took a leading part in the Spanish conquest of Chile, 
which is his subject. As a work of art. La Araucana is less 
finished and less perfectly constructed than Os Lustadas. Ercilla 
did not conceive it as a whole, but added scenes as they oc- 
curred. The real subject of the poem is the Araucanian 
Indians, in whom Ercilla found all the virtues that the eight- 
eenth century was to find in the ‘noble'savage’. In contrast to 
them the Spanish leaders are sketched realistically; one is laxy 
and negligent, another brave and spirited. Their virtues and 
failings, howver, are only life size, while^the heroism of the 
Indians, fighting a long and hopeless battle in defence of their 
poor country, has a tragic graUideur. If the poem has a hero it 
is their chief Caupolidin, whose barbarous execution by the 
Spaniards after thirty years of dogged resistance draws from 
Ercilla the bare comment that if he had been in charge, it would 
never have occurred. The poet of La Araucana, however, was 
in no doubt about the justice of the Spanish and Christian 
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cause, and glorified the name and mission of his master Philip 
II by including descriptions of the battle of Lepanto and the 
capture of Saint-Quentin in the second part of his poem, on the 
bare excuse that they were contemporary with the events he 
was describing. 

The framework of La Araucana is, despite its realism, 
Virgilian, and even from its first line shows itself to be in 
reaction against the romanticism of Ariosto. T sing not of 
ladies, of love, and of the chivalrtAis deeds of love-lorn 
knights,’ begins Erdlla. But from his Latin models, he takes 
on rhetorical habits that mat his -otherwise straightforward 
poem. Debates, like those of Milton’s fallen angels, are held 
among the Chilean tribal chiefs, with long and moralizing 
speeches assigned to each; and Ercilla himself only too often 
breaks into sententious moralizing. Sometimes too, he care- 
lessly repeats the pastoral platitudes, assigning lilies and roses 
to landscapes in which they certainly never flourished. But 
many of his descriptions are at first hand, and many of his 
metaphors are drawn from the world he had seen; a body of 
Araucanians rush from their ambush on to a Spanish column 
like a hungry alligator on a school of fishes. His battle scenes 
too are carefully drawn, and the tribesmen’s arms, tactics, 
fortresses, and way of life are presented in vivid detail, with a 
wealth of well accumulated adjectives. Ercilla writes as a man 
of action, to whom war seems inevitable, and for whom fear 
is natural in the bravest, whose bravery lies only in mastering 
it. His is the world of LI Cid, squeezed into a conventional 
silver-gilt frame; and his poem, which was greatly admired, by 
Voltaire amongst others, right into the nineteenth century, 
testifies to a state of objectivity in its author which is rare 
to-day. For it would be impossible to imagine a high^oflficer in 
the sordid colonial wars of this century honietically cele- 
brating his enemy’s bravery and deploring his execution; any 
account he might settle down to write after his retirement, 
woxxld probably take the form not of a heroic poem, but of a 
self-justification against his political superiors. 

It would have been vain to look to Italy for a poet of 
Ercilla’s directness, candour, and balance. The author of the 
Gerusakmm liberata, that country’s counterpart to the works 
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of Camoes and Ercilia, was a poet in the modern sense; one 
emotionally at odds with the society in which he lived, whose 
poetry derived its grandeur not from a simple vision of life, 
but from his own subjective complexities. 

The first attempt at a national epic to be made in Italy had 
been a dull and didactic failure. Giangiorgio Trissino 
(1478-1 5 50), the author of the first regular Italian tragedy, had 
laboured for twenty years at a work on the liberation of Italy 
from the Goths, twenty-seven books of which were devoted 
to the conquest of Italy by Justinian. This was not the way to 
wean readers from Ariosto’s chivalries to worthier themes. It 
was Torquato Tasso (1544-95) the son of a poet and, 
like Ariosto, attached to the court of Ferrara, who struck the 
compromise between the discursive romance and the stric^Jy 
unified epic demanded by Vida. His method was to compress 
the old material of chivalry into a classical poem, confining 
himself to a, single hero and weaving his incidents into a 
single plot. In contrast to Camoes he was primarily a love 
poet, and, though he took as his theme the Crusade against the 
Moslem, a purpose to which each of the new nations paid lip- 
service, even when profiting from a sound Levantine trade, his 
theme had not the immediacy for him that da Gama’s voyage 
had for the Portuguese poet. 

Tasso’s first epic BJnaldo, written when he was eighteen, is a 
romantic medley, theoretically unified by a single hero. His 
Aminta, written for the Este family, is a verse pastoral in the 
tradition of the Arcadia, which was a favourite both in the 
original and in translations throughout the seventeenth century, 
and which displayed his great lyrical powers. But by the time 
that this was published he had largely completed his second 
epic, thf Gerusakmme liberata. This romantic treatment of the 
first Crusadf is lacking in the sense of hisjory that infused the 
Lusiads. All kinds of wonders, hairbreadth escapes, choices be- 
tween death and dishonour^ martyrdoms, and heroic battles 
speak for a wa)rward fancy in the poet, which refused to be 
confined within the limits of his martial story. There are angels 
and there are magicians; but neither are as real as the classical 
gods used by Camoes with a purely symbolic purpose. 
Camdes draws a clear world in which we can see all the issues 
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at Stake. But Tasso seems to incotpotate into his poem ele- 
ments related not to his story but to his own coiuflicting 
passions. The poet in fact is at odds with his medium, but is 
forced by the strict climate of criticism to write heroically, 
where he would have preferred to write psychologically. It is 
as if SheUey, born into the seventeenth century, had been forced 
to make his Prometheus conform to a Miltonic theology. 

Tasso’s pastoral and his epic brought him a short spell of 
prosperity, which was interrupted by aj<complete breakdown. 
The con^cts that can be seen in the strongest passages of his 
poem were unresolved; two outbursts of frenzy, the second 
more severe than the first, cost him seven years of confine- 
ment. During his imprisonment he wrote continuously, and 
published a tragedy Torrismondo on his release. But his in- 
spiration had died, and he spent the last six years of his life 
under Papal protection, labouring at a revision of his Gerusa- 
kmme, in a frantic endeavour to make it conform to the rules of 
Vida and the prejudices of the Inquisition. 

His poem is the supreme achievement of sixteenth-century 
Italy. But in its subjectiveness lie the seeds of the exaggerative 
and cryptically romantic style of the succeeding age. The 
Counter-Reformation had closed down on freedom of 
thought. Italy’s last two philosophers, Giordano Bruno and 
Campanella, perished, one at the stake, the other after 
spending thirty years in prison. Poets had learnt in the Re- 
naissance to speak of the individual and to portray him as free. 
But now neither in Italy nor in Spain was any freedom of 
thought or expression possible. Poetry had therefore to con- 
fine itself to the elaboriition of safe themes; and those poets 
who were impelled by the force of their own conflicts to draw 
another picture of the world, took refuge in madness, or sick- 
ness. Tasso was the .first great artist to be driven iijsane by the 
rigidity of post-Renaissance state Christianity; he had many 
successors. 

Italian poetry of the sixteenth century was chiefly lyrical; 
and Tasso was most perfectly successful in his lyrical love 
poetry, which is, at times, closely related to that of 
Giambattista Marino (i;69-i625) who gave his name 
to the new mannerism which infected Italian poetry. 
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Marinism is but one aspect of an international style, strong- 
est in the Mediterranean countries, which exploited surprise, 
violence, and incongruity of detail, and which aimed rather at 
astonishing its readers than at affecting their emotions of awe 
and S3rmpathy. The Baroque style was both a continuation and 
a reversal of that of the Renaissance. Classical mythology, the 
pastoral convention, Petrarchan sentiment, all were used, 
but shown in movement and contradiction, not as before in 
tranquillity. A sonnet may be built up on one sustained 
metaphor, a comparison of the sea to the sky, and of its fish to 
the stars. Marino seizes on a curious detail in a landscape, and 
embellishes it with far-fetched associations; but soon Ae em- 
bellishment has obliterated the simple outline; the hangmg ivy 
disguises the firm trunk of the stifled tree. Where Garcilaso, 
Camdes, or Philip Sidney reduced complexities to the unity of 
a single emotion and a single vision of a simpler existence, 
Marino sufftised his landscapes with a subjective violence 
which could not be expressed, as in a Protestant country, in 
the form of metaphysical speculation, but must take the form 
of distorted vision. In this his true ancestor was Torquato 
Tasso. To compare his sonnet on sleep (0 del Silentjo figlio e de 
la notte) with that of Sidney is to see at once the new age’s pre- 
occupations with Hell and the image of death; the motives of 
the fourteenth century have returned, even as the mystical 
preoccupations of Santa Teresa and John of the Cross repeat 
those of Suso and Tauler. 

Marino’s chief poem, the Adorn y abounds in sensuous des- 
criptions; it is digressive and catches echoes from a thousand 
sources; detail has obliterated its arctiitectural form; and an 
example has been set, which will be followed in France, in 
Spain, aaid even in England, and which will lead to the decay 
of poetry in«t least the first two countries.* 

Marino’s chief contemporaries in Italy were the unfortunate 
friar Tommaso Campanella, a belated son of Ficino’s 
Academy, who spent nearly thirty years of his life in prison for 
holding heterodox views, which he incorporated in poems far 
less finished than Marino’s but stamped with a stubborn sin- 
cerity; Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1638), a prolific and 
accomplished lyricist who tried many styles and made music 
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out of each; and Fulvio Testi (1595-1646), who followed 
first Marino, then Qiiabrera, and ended as a writer of patriotic 
poetry, indignant and satirical by turns. Italy had now lost 
that lead over other nations which had set her literature in 
contemporaries’ eyes on a level with those of Greece and 
Rome. The Baroque style was for her a catastrophic decadence. 

For Spain on the other hand, the twin conventions of 
cultismo or the Latinate style, and of conc'eptism, the practice of 
elaborate metaphor - the first appealing to the eye, the second 
to the ear - marked a short peak, which nevertheless tipped 
over into an abyss as profound as that into which Italian 
poetry fell after !^rino. These exaggerative mannerisms, the 
first of which is exemplified in the later work of Gongora and 
the second in Quevedo’s poems, were the product of tend- 
encies already at work in Herrera, even in Garcilaso. It was no 
doubt the Arabic influence still active in Andalu^a, even after 
the expulsion of its last unabsorbed Moorish inhabitants, that 
sent Spanish poets in search of colour, embroidery, and 
violent contrasts. Most of the poets of the Gongoristic 
school were southerners. The few poets from the North, 
Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola (1559-1613) and 
his brother Bartolom6 (1561-1631), who belonged to 
Saragossa, both took Luis de Le6n as their model, and wrote 
poetry of Roman restraint, or occasional pieces that were 
limpid and realistic. Both brothers were historians attached 
to noble families, and both sighed with a sharp Horatian 
fervour for the peace of a retired life, far from the bustle of 
the courts. Both also wrote sonnets testifying to a sober 
religious standpoint. Lope de Vega spoke of them as coming 
from Aragon to reform the Castilian tongue. If that was their 
purpose, they were ‘'not successful. 

Lope de Vega Carpio (1562-1655), the most prolific of 
Spanish writers, was a man of humbler stock, and far closer 
in his tastes to the people than to the court. When he came on 
the scene, Spain was ready for a native theatre; troupes from 
Italy had been visiting Madrid in his boyhood. But all 
the drama that Spain had produced were those few classical 
and pastoral plays of -a courtly type, written by Encina and 
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Torres Naharro, and the intermezzos or mtrtmeses, short 
farces of the type of our own Gammer Gurton's Need/e, which 
had been brought to a pitch of small-scale and colloquial per- 
fection by the actor manager Lope DE Rueda (f.i 505-1 565). 
But though he, Cervantes and others had attempted to write 
full-length plays on Italian models, nothing of any great 
interest - with the possible exception of Cervantes’ patriotic 
Roman play Numancia - had been produced until that ‘portent 
of Nature’, Lope de Vega, began to write; nor was there any 
place of performance except the inn courtyards until 1585, 
when three theatres were* built in Madrid. 

Two years older than Shakespeare, Lope lived to the age of 
seventy-three and left behind him, besides much prose and 
poetry and two or three epics, the vast total of 1,700 plays, pf 
which 470 survive. His plays ate written in a variety of verse 
measures, which change with the nature of the action. Spanish 
dramatists daveloped no single serviceable metre to match the 
blank verse of the Elizabethans. The subjects of his plays are 
also most various, including as they do historical drama, 
sentimental comedy, and plays on religious subjects. But 
throughout he is a dramatist more concerned with events 
than with character, with external action rather than with 
inner motive. 

Though conscious that what he wrote was inferior to the 
ancient classics and blaming his audiences for their low tastes, 
Lope insisted on preserving his freedom from the so-called 
Aristotelian rules. Like his contemporaries in England, he 
relied on plot and sub-plot, the latter providing comic relief. 
For w'hile the masters were involved tn questions of love and 
loyalty, rivalry and honour, their servants parodied their ac- 
tions, making their earthy fun of the lofty sentiments which 
they proclsi/med. The gracioso or peasant clown, who some- 
times spoke in dialect, was a character perfected, if not in- 
vented, by Lope who survived as an essential element not only 
in Spanish drama, but abroad also, in the shape of the im- 
mortal Figaro, and as the comic servant of a hundred English 
eighteenth-century plays. 

Being himself a poor man’s son, and moving among 
humble people, Lope was much taken up with the subject of 
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class distinction, and wrote three of his best plays upon it. In 
these, PeribaSei^t Vuentewyuna and £/ myor alcalde el Rgr (The 
Fairest Judge is the Kiti^ he showed peasant heroes in revolt 
against their noble landlords and justified in their resistance 
by special intervention of the king. Here, of course, Lope was 
not writing from a revolutionary point of view, but in the 
royal interest, since the Spanish kings were even then engaged 
in breaking the power of the provincial nobility. These plays 
have, strictly speaking, no hero; in FuHttewejma, in particular, 
the whole protesting village plajrs the heroic r61e. Indeed, in 
all Lope’s plays there is a lack of central characters; several in- 
trigues are set going and, without respect for the unities of 
time or action, are somehow resolved by the end of the third 
ap.t. The best of them, indeed, remind one of the early 
Shakespeare from have’s Labour’s Lost to All’s Well That 
Ends Well. Tragic subjects he avoided, leaving only one 
principal play EJ Caballero de Olmedo (The Kfught^o/ Olmdo) to 
which he gave the name of tragedy: and this was only acted 
once. 

Lope was a master of local colour; his village songs and 
village scenes are authentic, as is the waterfront at Seville in 
El Arenal de Sevilla (The Arenal of Seville). For plots he went 
sometimes to history, sometimes to the Italian story-tellers, in- 
cluding that same Bandello whom Shakespeare drew upon. 
His methods of construction were straightforward, and he re- 
counted them quite baldly in his verse essay Arte nuevo de 
baser comdias en este tiempo (The new art of plc^writing in these 
times): ‘in the first act outline the case, in die second connect 
the action in such a way that, half way through the third, 
scarcely anyone can guess how things will end.’ 

This prescription might have proved stultifying, if Lope had 
not had great lyrical powers. True, little of his verse - ex- 
cept his songs - is capable of being detached, as Shakespeare’s 
is, from its place in the play. But his whole invention is 
poetic; the formalism of his verse, the stock nature of his 
‘doak and sword ’acdon, and the simplidtyofhis effects give 
his plays some of the qualities of a spoken opera. The actual 
lines count for less than the sequence and contrast of his 
scenes, each confined to a single mood. His is a world in which 
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the sentiments, turning on points of honour, *love, and 
justice, are pre^ctable; only the outcome of the events is not. 
But even here the chances of true love being parted or wrong 
being perpetuated are small. The pleasure of a Lope play, 
therefore, lies in the variety of its embellishment rather than in 
the depth of the issues at stake. Pity and terror are not aroused; 
only delight and curiosity. 

Lope’s most perfect work, however, lies in the field of 
lyrical poetry. A few of his love-sonnets, some of the Rjmas 
saeras {Sacred Poems), whiph were the product of a religious 
crisis in his life, together with the poetry of his sacred masque, 
Los Pasiores de Belen {The hethlehem Shepherds), formed into a 
small anthology would show him to be the best Spanish poet 
in the Renaissance style after Luis de Leon. • 

Lope de Vega was not uninfiuenced by the new fashion of 
Gongora and his circle, even though he combated it, at the 
cost of taking part in personal vendettas, which went against 
his nature. He was a simple, pleasure-seeking man, though 
afflicted with a conscience which drove him into taking minor 
orders, perhaps in an endeavour to break away from a life of 
amorous intrigue wliich brought him little but pain, loss, and 
sorrow. But simple though he was, there was some unsatisfied 
yearning within him that drove him to prodigies of labour; to 
write his vast numbers of plays, his pastoral novel the 
Arcadia, and his huge epics, the first of which was directed 
against Sir Francis Drake, and another composed during the 
Armada voyage itself, in which he took part. Only the third. 
La Gatomaquia {The Battle of the Cats\- a lively, rather prolix 
burlesque - is at all readable to-day. 

His last work, the revision of one of his earliest, was at the 
same tiftie his most personal. La Dorotea, a prose play modelled 
on La Celehina, tells the story of his own^arly love affeir with 
a woman who was faithful neither to her husband nor to her 
lover. The prose dialogue is rapid, yet written with care; and 
since the action takes place in literary circles there is a good 
deal of conversation about the styles and schools of the day, 
in which one is reminded of the best prose writing of the early 
Renaissance. But in the charming interpolated verses one 

* el pundonor 
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seems already to be much closer to the new mannerism of 
which Lope was, as has been said, the declared enemy. 

Lope’s first stage successes were the signal for a spate of 
dramatic writing, which was encouraged by the fact that few 
plays were allowed to run for more than three or four per- 
formances. Histories, Italian story books, and the romances 
were looted for plots. But among Lope’s close contemporaries 
only one, GuillIn de Castro (i56j)-i63i) stands out for 
his two plays on the subject of the Qd, episodic in themselves 
but successful in transferring to the , stage some of the glamour 
and immediacy of the romances, and striking enough to provide 
Corneille with his plot for a more unified piece on the same 
subject: his famous Cid. 

-Spain’s next great dramatist, the friar Gabriel Tellez 
(1571-1648), who wrote under the pen-name of Tirso de 
Molina, is chiefly known for his treatment of the Don Juan 
legend, the subject of many plays after his owh Burlador de 
Sevilla (The Practical Joker of Seville). Tirso brought to the stage 
gifts quite the opposite of Lope’s. He was primarily a prose 
writer and a historian. As a versifier therefore, he did no more 
than imitate the fashionable styles of his day. Where Lope 
dropped many an anthology piece into his dialogue, Tirso can 
be credited with but one, a reaping song from a piece whose 
subject is the story of Ruth. 

Tirso’s first subjects were religious. Indeed, one cannot 
think that his Order would have allowed him to set up im- 
mediately as a purveyor of secular comedies. He was much 
more interested, however, in character than in theology, or 
even in action; and his creations are much less standardized 
than Lope’s. He particularly delighted in drawing women of 
spirit, and often indulged in the Shakespearian device bf send- 
ing them out in mas<!^iline disguise; a trick much less justifiable 
on the Spanish stage than on the English, since there the 
women’s parts were taken by women, not by boys. Among 
Tirso’s gallery of masterful heroines is a queen, the heroine of 
ha Prudencia en la Mujer (Prudence in Women), who gives her 
ministers lessons in statecraft; the delicious minx in El ver- 
gons(pso en Palacio (The Sfy Man at Court), who adopts every 
device to force her bashful lover to propose: and 
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Mari-Hernandez, the Galician peasant lass in the play which 
takes her name, who succeeds by sheer persistence in mawTing 
a nobleman, though only after she has herself been ennobled 
by the king. For the Spanish public would not have accepted 
such a solution as a marriage between persons unequal in fanlr. 

Tirso has a rich sense of comedy, which readily spills ever 
into satire. For he had a grudge against society, arising, it is 
said, from his having been born the bastard son of a great 
nobleman, a humiliation which he was unable to forget. His 
greatest play, which has givjsn the world one of its legendary 
figures, Don Juan, the recldess amorist, was in part a satire 
against the young sprigs of the nobility, who were no doubt 
his half-brothers and half-cousins. But Don Juan stands for 
much more than this. He incarnates the Renaissance, as seen* 
by the generations that followed it. He is Castiglione’s 
courtier run to seed, a pursuer of delights, which he appears to 
feel are owed te> him, but which never satisfy him, rather than 
a deliberate destroyer of honour; the woman’s point of view 
never even occurs to him. Each seduction is for him a sort of 
military operation, wittily but apprehensively commented on 
by his valet Catalinon, a ffacioso, who plays Sancho to his 
reckless Quixote. Don Juan’s recklessness is not that of an 
immoralist, only of one who thinks that there will always be 
time to repent. When at last he is grasped by the stone statue 
of the nobleman he has murdered, he accepts his damnation. 
For behind the fagade of his egoism lies a Spanish fatalism; he 
is possessed by an inner violence which drives him to des- 
perate action; for him sensu;-.lity is a kind of ordeal. But he 
never supposes that he can defy the moral laws and finally get 
away with it. He is too Spanish for that. 

Until recently Tirso had been credited with the invention 
of this plot. But latterly a prototype for Don Juan has been 
found in an Italian play concerning an atheistical nobleman 
who seduced a nun, changed places with his servant and dis- 
appeared in a clap of thunder. Other parallels occur in a minor 
French piece which was staged in the same year in which 
El Burlador was printed, also in a comedy by Calderon. If Tirso 
was not the absolute originator of the character or the situa- 
tion, still less can he be said to have exhausted the possibilities. 
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For one thing, he never lets his audience see into his hero’s 
mind. His is an objective and satirical portrait conceived in the 
blacks and whites of right and wrong. Don Juan never reflects; 
he is allowed no soliloquies. He is not, therefore, comparable 
with Hamlet nor yet with Faust. Nevertheless, he stands for 
much more than himself, because in this play moral and 
historical issues are firmly embodied. It is the Counter- 
Reformation’s condemnation of the Renaissance gendeman; 
and it brings religious judgement in^o the secular play. 

One other piece which raises fundamental issues, lacking 
the humour and realism of B/ Burlador^ succeeds less well in 
driving its lesson home. EJ Condenado par desconfiado (Tbe Man 
Condemned for hack of Faith) contrasts an ascetic, who loses his 
"beliefs and is therefore damned, with a brigand, who makes a 
deathbed repentance, and is therefore saved. This is a straight- 
forward theological play, of a type that Tirso did not generally 
write; and it is possibly the production of a more devout 
friar who passed it off under his name. It has nevertheless 
power such as only a consummate dramatist could have given 
it. 

There is no doubt that with his satire and realism, Tirso 
must many times have offended his religious superiors. He 
was finally reprimanded when only half way through his pos- 
sible span as a dramatist for the frankness with which he 
depicted vice on the stage. Whereupon he ceased to write 
plays, at a rnoment when he had not yet brought his gifts to 
perfect fruition. With a far more restricted range than Lope’s, 
he had written some plays as good as those of that ‘prodigy of 
Nature’, and drawn one figure whose legend has proved an 
inexhaustible subject for later writers. Beginning as an 
imitator of Lope’s fast moving lyrical comedy, he had gone 
some way to developing a drama of cliaracteib. But such in- 
novations required to be taken far further than he had gone at 
the moment when he ‘abjured his rough magic’; characters, to 
be convincing, required to be shown from the inside. Lope 
had already gone as far as the Shakespeare of As You Like If; it 
was Tirso who might have given us the equivalent of Hamlet. 
Instead, the tragic phase was omitted from Spanish drama: 
and with Gdderon, Lope’s equal though in a still narrower 
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field, metaphysical symbolism, corresponding rather with that 
of Shakespeare’s final phase, concluded the life-cycle of 
Spain’s classical theatre. 

Half-way in development between Tirso and Calderon was 
the poet Mira de AMESCUA(f.i574— 1644), apriest who was 
author of several reUgious plays, and of Bl Esclavo del demonio 
(Tbe Demi’s Servant), which tells of a sinner’s pact with the devil 
and of his subsequent conversion. Another dramatist who con- 
tinued in a more popular vein deriving from Lope was 
V6le2 de Guevara (1579-1644), whose play on the sub- 
ject of Ines de Castro, Pdrtugal’s national heroine, comes 
near to tragedy. Yet another contemporary, Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon (r. 1581-1639), a little hunchback from Mexico, 
produced well-turned comedies, not very elaborate in their, 
poetry, which set an example to the French writers of the next 
age. His best piece La Verdad sospechosa (Ti^ Suspicious Truth) 
tells of a congenital liar, whose fictions reach a rare height of 
inventiveness. A much lampooned and bitter individual, Ruiz 
de Alarcon seems unconsciously to have sided with his enemy 
of society, who succeeds in escaping punishment until the fatal 
moment when he ventures to tell the truth and is disbelieved. 
Corneille took this play as a basis for his Le Menteur. 

Pedro Calder6n de la Barca (1600-81) was the 
most finished dramatist, though not the greatest genius, to 
devote himself to the Spanish theatre. To compare him with 
Lope is to contrast highly-wrought silver with crude gold. 
Calderon viewed everything, is not theologically, at least dia- 
lectically. Plot construction, verse writing, the introduction of 
humour, the rules of the pundenor, the fights of jealousy, and 
the poetry of love: every detail of his plays was systematized. 
Not for nothing had he been educated in a Jesuit school. Yet, 
always and everywhere, there was an element of violence that 
would not fit in. 

Though first intended for Holy Orders, and though 
theology was in his bones, Calderdn decided on a stage career 
and, coming to the theatre a few years only before Lope’s 
death, he succeeded to that ‘prodigy of Nature’s’ popularity. 
At first he was content to write for a popular audience. Having 
learnt how to give them a doak and sword comedy as 
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ingenious as Lope’s and far better unified, he passed on first to 
plays of honour and revenge, then to religious melodrama. 
The young Calderon, for all the formality of his plots, was a 
boisterous man who wrote his love scenes from experience, 
and knew jealousy at first hand. But always, whatever his 
subject, one finds a note of bewilderment in his lines; the 
world of appearances did not quite convince him. As a 
theologian, he saw in it a stage upon which the action passed 
according to logical rules, which he. wished to accept, but 
against which something in him always rebelled. He always 
set his characters dancing to the tune of a well-built plot. Yet 
his rhetoric refused to confine itself to the neat task he had 
given it. The gestures of his characters became exaggerated, 
^because something in himself had been left out of account. It 
is not surprising that Shelley and the German romantics valued 
Calderon so highly. They did not appreciate his strangely 
formal language, his hyperbole, or the exuberant chop-logic of 
his speeches. What they saw in him was the foiled romantic, 
whose Promethean heroes refused to be bound to the harsh 
rock of his Counter-Reformation theology. 

Many of them indeed have a romantic look. The prince who 
gives his name to EJ Principe constante prefers to die a prisoner 
of the Moors rather than buy his freedom at the cost of sur- 
rendering a fortress. But this is not a play of simple heroism; 
the prince is a poet, and the action passes like a pageant of 
bright colours through a mist. The same is true of what seems 
at first reading a simple comedy of intrigue and secret doors, 
Ea Dama duende (The Enchanted Eadj). But here the hero mis- 
takes his mistress, when she pays him secret visits, for some 
kind of ghost or fairy, and again dream and reality are con- 
fused. Calderon’s plays of jealousy and revenge may appear to 
be more realistic than these. But so astounding is the code 
whereby it is legitimate for a man to kill his wife on the barest 
possibility that she may one day betray him that in such pieces 
as A secreto agravio seer eta venganv^ (For a Secret Affront Secret 
Kevenge) or El Mxiyor monstruo del mmdo (The Greatest Monster in 
the World), we seem to be in a world even stranger than the 
brave new world of the Constant Prince. In fact, Calderon uses 
these exaggerative treatments of the stock theme of the pundonor 
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as a means of canalizing the violence that he cannot keep 
out of his writing. Had he written Othello, he would have 
justified the Moor’s murder of Desdemoha on the grounds 
that only thus could he save himself from the pangs of jealousy, 
to which no gentleman ought to submit. Here, in fact, we are 
moving through another dream, though one that was shared 
by the larger part of Calderon’s audience, who subscribed to 
the decaying military illusion that a man’s greatest treasure 
was his reputation, and that nothing mattered but appearances. 

Calderon’s greatest work, Lm Vida es sueho (JLJfe is a Dream) 
attempts a solution of this problem of dream and reality. Yet it 
is impossible to find any deeply philosophical implications in 
it. It seems to be an allegory, but does not work out. When we 
see the prince Segismundo first in a dungeon, then in a 
palace, and then restored to his dungeon, we are merely con-"* 
fronted with a mystery. If life is like this, wherein hes his 
responsibihty? Soliloquy follows soliloquy. He passes from 
lyrical reflexion to violence, and then in the third act to 
meditation. If the play had been written by a modern dramatist, 
there would have been but one character; all the rest would 
have been figures in the prince’s dream. La Vida es sueno marks 
the highest point of the Baroque drama; all is fluid, but all is 
held together by a single poetic idea. 

El Mdgico prodigioso (The Prodigious Magieian), Calderon’s 
other masterpiece, is a play written on a variant of the Faust 
legend for the municipality of the small town of Yepes. In it 
a young pagan sells his soul to the devil, to obtain the love of a 
Christian maiden. But spells have no power over her freewill; 
he is converted, and the two perish on the scaffold. The 
poetry of this play is so outstanding that it tempted Shelley to 
make a partial translation, in which, despite his misunderstand- 
ing of Calderon’s rhetorical style, he brings out that vein of 
romantic extravagance which is at its strongest in this play. 

Calderon’s career as a dramatist was interrupted by the long 
interval of the Catalan war and the Portuguese revolt -during 
which time the theatres were closed. In these campaigns, 
which marked the first stage in the break-up of Spain’s empire, 
he fought as a soldier, and in the only play that bears any 
marks of that experience Calderon ventures for the first time 
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on social criticism. E/ Alcalde de Zalama (The Mayor of Zalama) 
is a fresh treatment of a plot on which Lope had already 
written a play. It is concerned with the old theme of honour, 
but with a peasant’s honour, maintained against the vulgar 
pretensions of a blackguardly captain who has seduced his 
daughter. Here we almost seem to be back in Lope’s world, 
where honest independence counts for more than blue blood. 
Calderon’s Alcalde is far better constructed, however, than its 
model. The characters are reduced in- number, and the plot is 
pulled together from duality into unity. But what counts most 
is the play’s geniality. Pedro CreSpo, the mayor, is the only 
peasant in all Calderon’s plays who is not a clown; he is in 
fact, with his sparring partner, Don Lope de Figueroa, one of 
the few real personalities that Calderon ever drew. 

The result of his war experience on his writing was, except 
in this one instance, deplorable. His romantic violence ebbed 
away, and his powers of formalization increased. Calderon’s 
output for the next thirty years consisted of theological 
melodramas, commissioned by various municipalities, and 
mythological spectacles designed for the court, which had 
become more interested in stage machinery than in the drama 
itself. He also produced a number of plays for music, which 
took the name of v^arc^uelas from that of a princely hunting- 
box at which they were performed. Meanwhile he had taken 
priest’s orders, and lived in half-retirement, surrounded by a 
huge collection of religious gew-gaws. 

Now that he had somehow quelled his violence, Calderon 
wrote in an even more formalized rhetoric than before; 
moments of poetry are few in these late plays. He seems even 
to have invented a system of imagery which enabled him 
automatically to pick out the right adjective or metaphor. 
Everything was predictable in the half-allegorica] style that he 
affected. If appearances were not real, at least they could now 
be prevented from springing any surprises. His sacred plays 
illustrated the Catholic dogmas with more than his original 
certitude, while his entertainments exploited a whole phantas- 
magoria of Greek legend, allegory, melodrama, contrast, and 
extravagant scenic effect. If he is at any moment in touch with 
anything more real it is when he is writing of human love. 
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which still seems to him, in the Platonic sense, to reflect some 
other-worldly reality.' 

Spanish drama petered out. Calderdn had attempted almost 
everything, leaving only satire and realism, which were ex- 
ploited by Francisco de Rojas Zorilla (1607-48) 
who was also the author of one original play on the over- 
worked theme of honour in which the characters behave 
rather more naturally than Calderon’s. But for the rest, all 
veins were exhausted. 

Spain’s last epoch produced three outstanding writers of 
lyrical verse and of prosd*, who with talents equal to Cal- 
deron’s, carried Spanish literature into similar blind-alleys. 
Lois de G6ngora (1561-1627) was bom in the year be- 
fore Lope de Vega, and shared with him tlie new partiality for 
popular themes and rhythms. The romance, the villaneico, and* 
the letrilla no longer seemed rustic and av^kward. They were 
now written,, however, in a sophisticated manner which 
turned them into a kind of witty half-pastiche. For the new 
poetry was a court poetry, highly Latinized in vocabulary and 
soon to imitate even the Latin syntax; and Gongora, its chief 
practitioner, turned from the sonnet to the romance, applying 
the same decorative style, with equal ease, to each. As an 
Andalusian, he was particularly drawn to the ballads of the 
Moorish frontier. 

LJoraba la nina 
(7 tenia ra^dn) 
la prolija ausencia 
de sk ingrato amor. 

(The girl was weeping -and she had reason -for the prolonged 
absence of her thankless lover.) 

All is, as of old but for the tell-tale word prolija, which 
belongs to ()ie new age. In many of Cjongora’s romances, 
nevertheless, one seems to hear the music, to see the dancers. 
Ceasing to follow each word, one forgets the obscurities, 
does not note the baroque by-play of black and white, of 
castanets and fingers - a pure seventeenth-century conceit 
- as one watches the country maidens tread their measure 
beneath the pines of Jiicar. 

Gongora uses a palette of strong colours: scarlet and white 
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of cheeks, gold of the sun, transparency of water; and soon 
the colours come to replace the objects and ‘snow clad in a 
thousand colours* connotes fair country-girls in their best 
clothes. This is an exaggeration of the style developed by 
Herrera, and it is the stuff of most of Gongora’s sonnets. The 
working out of their metaphors, and the contrived music 
of their word-order is a matter of consummate ingenuity. 
The subject hardly matters: it may well be no more than a 
formal compliment to the king or a courtier, or praise of a 
building or a town. For his more sustained flights in this 
culterano style, Gongora turned id mythology and Arcadian 
pastoral, producing in his Fdbula de Polifemoy Galatea {Fable 
of Polyphemus and Galatea) and in his two Soledades {Solitudes) 
.miracles of complexity in which the legend is entirely overlaid 
by its elaborations. He seemed to be on the way towards 
founding a new poetic language made up of the Italian 
inheritance and so much as he could usefully draw from the 
romance tradition. But in doing so he dried up his own natural 
poetic talent. He had contrived a technique of such remarkable 
subriety that it was hardly possible to use it except for its own 
sake. The instrument had destroyed its master. 

Until poetry readers of the present century came to appre- 
ciate the complex styles of such writers as Mallarme, most of 
Gongora’s poetry was neglected; the eighteenth century paid 
him lip-service, the nineteenth century included in its antho- 
logies only a few of his Herreran sonnets and simpler romances. 
The last thirty years have seen taste run to the other extreme, 
and for a brief moment in the twenties, Spanish poets even 
attempted to write their own poems in this style which their 
fathers had rejected for its contorted obscurity. 

With Gongora’s return to favour several other practitioners 
of this Latinate style have been re-edited and read again. Of 
these, two in different ways carry the Gongoristic style to 
fresh extremes. Paraiso cerrado para muchos^ jardines abiertos 
para pocos (^Paradise closed to the many, Gardens open to the few) by 
Pedro Soto de Rojas (1585-1658) describes the author’s 
formal gardens in Granada so allusively that the poem can 
hardly be read without the introductory commentary by a 
fellow poet; while the fables and sonnets of Gabriel 
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BocAngel (1608-58) Strike remarkable images, as that in 
which a trumpet note heard over the sea is compared to a 
bronze bird, but too often bury them in conventional hyper- 
bole. These writers show us nothing of themselves except 
their consummate craftsmanship. 

Spanish poets did not move unanimously in the new 
culterano direction. But even Lope, who opposed Gongora, 
imitated many of his mannerisms, and Juan de JAuregui 
(i 583-1641), another resolute opponent, actually wrote his one 
fine poem, on the subject of Orpheus, in a manner palpably 
influenced by the tenden£ies he attacked. If one compares 
this Orfeo, however, with Gongora’s fable of Polyphemus, 
one sees that the new style used sparingly heightened the 
lights and deepened the shadows, as in a Salvator Rosa pic- 
ture, while used as Gongora used it, it seems to describe a" 
landscape as artificial as a museum panorama. Jauregui’s 
entrance to jhe infernal regions is ‘horrid’ in an almost 
romantic sense, while Gongora’s cave of the one-eyed giant is 
merely curious. 

Other poets who used the Gongoristic style sparingly, or 
who developed their own elaborations of language and 
metaphor along roughly parallel lines were many. Among the 
most interesting were JosA de Valdivielso (1560-1658), 
whose nativity poems and Christmas hymns combine charm 
and artifice, puns and piety in a most delightful way; Pedro 
Espinosa (1578-1650), a poet who, in his fable addressed to 
the river Genii, blends music, mythology, and natural detail 
into a style elaborated rather from Garcilaso’s than from 
Herrera’s, but who produced little more after suffering a 
disappointment in love, Juan de Tasis, Conde de 
ViLLAMEdiANA (i58z-i62a) Gongora’s friend and patron, 
and a fine sonneteer, who was banished from court by Philip 
III and murdered on his return; and Luis de Carillo y 
SoTOMAYOR (1585-1610), who drew his own lessons from 
Herrera and wrote sonnets with a complexity similar to 
Gongora’s, though on metaphysical subjects. Some of Gon- 
gora’s enemies claimed that it was really Carrillo who had 
invented the culterano style, and that its eWef practitioner had 
no more than imitated him. This accusation is palpably 
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baseless, since Gongora’s scope was far and away greater 
than Carrillo’s. 

The second great writer of the Spanish decadence, Fran- 
cisco DE Quevedo y Villegas (1580-1645), was pri- 
marily a satirist, whose early poems celebrating his loves have 
a bitter vein of realism which contrasts favourably with the 
artificialities of the culterano style. He was an enemy of 
Gongora’s, but while criticizing his mannerisms, he himself 
elaborated mannerisms of equal complexity. His theory of 
conceptismo insisted on pure and colloquial Spanish, and aimed 
at vivid imagery, which came to be built up into sustained 
conceits. The difference between cultismo and conceptismo is, as 
Gerald Brenan points out, much like the contrast between 
Donne and Milton. But this fails to make the point that the 
two styles differ not so much in principle as in method. 
Gongora draws on Latin and imitates Latin syntax; Quevedo, 
sharing his desire to perfect a literary idiom, introduces 
popular speech and even thieves’ slang for the same purpose. 
The true contrast is not between these two, but between the 
pair of them and such a poet as either of the Argensola 
brothers or Malherbe, who deliberately restricted their 
vocabulary and barred curious, local, and recondite turns of 
speech. 

Quevedo’s realism was paralleled in France by that of the 
lesser libertine poets, Saint-Amant and Theopliile de Viau; 
but no Spanish Malherbe arose to restore the purity of style 
that he, Gongora, and Calderon had destroyed. 

Quevedo was a man of great learning and enormous vigour, 
whose poetry though <of great bulk was no more than oc- 
casional. His principal works are a picaresque novel ha vida 
del buscon (The Sharper’s Life) which will be noticed in a later 
chapter, and hos Suehos (The Visions), morbid and expression- 
istic hell-scenes in which lawyers, barbers, tailors, judges, 
poets, dramatists, bores, and fine ladies are subjected to 
obscene, Bosch-like tortures. Heartless and farcical, feverish 
and grotesque, it is the book of an exasperated and lonely man 
who saw his own country falling into decay, who pinned his 
faith on one politician, the Count of Olivares, to whom he 
addressed his most famous poem, his Eplstola satirica y 
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censoria {Satirical and Admonitory Letter). But Olivares, far 
from saving his country, precipitated it into further decline 
by renewing the war against Holland. 

Quevcdo was an impassioned humanist a century too late, 
a satirist in the Roman tradition, and a stoic, who watched 
the advance of old age and natural decline with a resignation 
not unblended with a certain spite against the world that so 
disappointed him. 

V'encida de la edad senti mi espada, 
y tto halle cetsa en qtte poner los ojos 
que no fuese recuerdo de la muerte. 

(1 felt my sword subdued by age, and could find nothing to 
rest my eyes upon that was not a reminder of death.) ,, 

Quevedo’s satirical vein was worked out by two later poets, 
Antonio Enriquez Gomez (i6o2-6o)l and Miguel de 
Barrios (1625.^-1701) with whom Spain’s silver age ends. 
Both were of Jewish blood, the one a civil servant and the 
other a soldier, and both ended their lives in Holland, 
restored to their own religion. Thus did the Inquisition put 
the last touches to the work of destruction which it ^d 
begun with the imprisonment of Luis de Leon. Spain was 
reduced to a dead conformity of belief, in which even 
spiritual independence perished. Miguel de Molinos 
(1627-96), a Jesu«r mystic and an elegant writer, was com- 
pelled by the Holy Office to foreswear his quielist philosophy, 
and spent the last nine years of his life imprisoned in a 
monastery. 

Another victim of the Church’s censbrship on thought was 
the Jesuit, Baltasar GraciAn (1601-58), a college rertor 
and military chaplain of wide reading, whose recipe for 
successful lipng and worldly success s^ms to bear little 
relationship to the faith he professed. Theoretically an enemy 
of Machiavellism, he in fact outlined a philosophy based on 
an up-to-date version of the Italian’s power politics. The 
chief attribute of a successful man must, in his view, be 
prudence and freedom from illusions; he must welcome new 
fashions and turn them to his own purposes. 

For a while GraciAn encountered no difficulty with his 
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Order. His three short treaties on the Hero, the Politician, 
and the Man of Discretion, subtle, witty, and sententious, 
together made up a seventeenth-century equivalent of Casti- 
glione^s Courtier. His principal work, £/ Criticon (The Critic- 
aster)^ however, although published pseudonymously, aroused 
his superiors, who imprisoned him on bread and water. He 
attempted to leave the Company, but in vain, and died in 
disgrace. 

It is hardly surprising that an organization whose purpose 
was one of unquestioning obedience failed to appreciate 
this very individual writer, who seemed to reveal both its 
ruthlessly practical policy and its failings. El Criticon, the third 
volume of which got him into trouble, is an allegory, which 
, tells of the adventures of two friends, a rational man and 
a savage who, after meeting on a desert island, make a tour 
of the world, travelling from misfortune to misfortune in 
pursuit of a purely human immortality, which,* as they see it, 
is achieved only by heroes, poets, and painters. The book is 
acute and civilized, and was much admired in France and in 
England. It is now a respected but neglected classic. 

Perhaps Gracian’s most lively work, however, is his little 
manual of the conceptist writers’ stock-in-trade, complete with 
a catalogue of all the different kinds of conceits. Gracian saw 
through all the contemporary artificialities. He remained, 
nevertheless, an extremely artificial writer. 

While the seventeenth century saw the subordination of 
Renaissance exuberance to a mannered style and conformity 
of thought in the Catholic countries, in those lands where the 
two sects were still at odds, and where freedom of expression 
consequently prevailed, the late Baroque age was both positive 
and productive. 

In Holland, where the medieval dramatic forms still en- 
joyed popular favour, the transition from old to new styles 
was slow and individual. The Dutch poets of the early seven- 
teenth century, Pieter Cornelisz Hooft (1581-1647) 
and Gerbrand Brederode (1585-1618), wrote lyrics 
more or less influenced by Renaissance models, but spon- 
taneous and realistic in the manner of the songs from the old 
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moralities and of the interior and tavern painting of the day. 
Comedy also was developed on models partly native, partly 
based on Terence, while the contemporary Latin dramas 
written in the Jesuit schools influenced Holland’s greatest 
poet and playwright, J oosT van den Vondel (1587-1679), 
a satirist, deeply involved in the sectarian disputes of the time, 
who finally moved over from Protestantism to Catholicism. 
His earliest drama echoes the language of the Bible and of du 
Bartas. Then he turned to the Oassics, first to reinforce his 
satirical style, and then for models on which he built his 
favourite tragedy Jephta. His masterpiece is the lyrical drama 
LMcifer, a Sophoclean play with magnificent choruses which 
together with his odes and laments, remain the peak of Dutch 
poetry. 

The style of LMcifer is said to have influenced Milton. 
Certainly the Dutch school as a whole stiix>ulated the poetical 
revival in Germany, which took place towards the end of the 
devastating Thirty Years War, in which the German cultural 
tradition almost perished. Dutch influences first took root 
among the Protestants of Silesia who, lacking a University of 
their own, were in the habit of travelling to Holland to study. 
The new tendencies sprang from a book on poetics by 
Martin Opitz (1597-1639), which explained, with exam- 
ples, how the chief Romance metres and stanzas could be 
adapted to the G'rman language. But true impetus to the re- 
birth of literature in this distant province, outside the borders 
of the old Roman Empire and still heavily Slavonic in popu- 
lation, was the writing of the great Silesian mystic, Jakob 
Boehme (1575-1624), a Protestant shoemaker, with the deep 
experience of an Eckhart. Boehme restated the deepest truths 
sometimi^s in a difficult alchemical language, which went back 
to that of th^Swiss physician Paracelsus (1493-1541), and 
sometimes with the colloquial clarity of his Dialogue between a 
scholar and his Master concerning the supersensual life, which re- 
mains almost the perfect introduction to the mystical view- 
point. 

Boehme’s non-Catholic teaching, which spoke of God as 
the divine ground of all things, with good and evil as his 
manifestations at man’s level, not only profoundly influenced 
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the German poetic revival, but also affected such poets of the 
more distant future as Blake and Goethe. Here, for the first 
time in Western Europe, a spiritual message was pronounced 
which was addressed directly to each man, without reference 
to his dogmatic beliefs. 

Germany was preconditioned by its Lutheran inheritance 
to the writing of religious poetry. But the most profound - 
though not the most accomplished - poet of the new school 
was a Catholic convert, who published under the name of 
Angelus Silesius (The Silesi^ Angel) (1624-77) little 
gnomic poems distantly suggestive of Blake’s, which he col- 
lected in a volume called Der cherubinischer Wandersmam (The 
Cherubic Wanderer), and also some hymns which use the erotic 
^metaphors of the Song of Songs in a rather pedestrian way. 

A greater poet than this Silesian mystic is the dramatist 
Andreas Gryphius (1616-64), also a convert to Catho- 
licism, whose talents ran parallel with those of 'Vondel, who 
to some extent influenced him. Some of his plays are on 
Christian subjects, some ate court pastorals, and sometimes 
his language seems to show some indirect influence from 
Shakespeare, of whom the Germans had learnt something 
from travelling theatrical companies, which paid their first 
visit in 1587. 

Gryphius is best known, however, as a lyrical poet whose 
treatments of the Vanitas vanitatum theme seem, with their 
devout and four-square courage, to confront the worst that 
civil war could bring and to outstare it. Of all the poets of the 
Baroque age, none spoke so simply as Andreas Gryphius, and 
none showed as great affinities, in attitude if not in style, with 
our own Metaphysicals. He is certainly the best of an interest- 
ing group which includes Paul Fleming (1609-40), an 
individual love-poet, who also wrote poems cf unclouded 
religious feeling based on a theosophical viewpoint, derived 
by way of Boehme from Paracelsus and Hofmann von 
Hofmanns WALDAO (1617-79), a sensualist, who found 
his models in Ovid and l^rino, and whose poems lie closer to 
the main European tradition than those of the other Silesians. 
He too, however, like all the German poets of this age, hears 
the thunderous voice of Eternity booming in his ears, and in 
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chiding his coy mistress can think of no fitter rebuke for her 
coldness than to remind her that it will soon be death who will 
be stroking her breasts. 

This group, who have lately been the subject of several an- 
thologies, show that German poetry has at least a longer an- 
cestry than nineteenth-century critics supposed. Gf.iman 
writers, as a whole, however, continued to write largely in 
Latin, and it was not until the middle of the next century that 
Germany began to gain national confidence and to recover 
from the setbacks she had, suffered in the Reformation and in 
her thirty years of religious war. 

The end of the seventeenth century saw Italy and Spain in 
eclipse, and the adumbration of a new classical style is. 
France based on a unity of construction, which had been 
violated by all the great writers of the first*half of the century; 
by the drantatists of England and Spain, and by all the 
schools of Baroque poets who had put decoration and detail 
before directness of statement. But not only did the new 
classicism purify the language, insist on the unities and 
standardize the forms of literature; it also put an end to the 
incipient romantic individualism of those stoical poets who 
had made poetry out of their doubts, their beliefs, and their 
despairs. Henceforth the standard was that of social conform- 
ity, rather than of belief; and for the dissident were reserved 
not the penalties of the Inquisition, but imprisonment within 
the walls of a private neu;;osis by a society intolerant of ec- 
centrics. In this new age, whose first exemplar had been 
Tasso, suicide and the madhouse were the last resorts of men 
of genius, who had lost the ready bond with their fellow 
men offered to them by an integrated society and even by the 
Renaissance* ideal of the individual. Nomv the artist was a 
lone soul cast on his ow-i resources; and secular mockery 
sometimes treated him with even greater cruelty than a 
religious tribunal. The enlightenment which had begun in 
the Florentine Academy had lost its virtue in extending its 
territory, and now the wisdom of the Ancients was presented 
as if it were no more than a recipe for national grandeur, 
worldly morals, and an art which glorified both. 



Chapter Ten 

THE GREAT AGE OF FRANCE 


When, some time before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the lead in the Arts passed %)m Spain to France, the 
virtues of balance, order, proportion, and the unities, derived 
by Renaissance critics from their reading of the classics, be- 
came, in theory, universally obligatory. No work of art could 
obtain currency that did not at least claim to possess them. Yet 
no living work could in fact conform to theories that set in- 
tellectual organiaation so far above emotion as hardly to allow 
a poem or play any emotional inspiration at all. A truly 
classical age, which conformed to all the rules, would have had 
no place for I^acine or for Pascal. Indeed, it w6uld not have 
listened to its own prime theoretician Ren£ Descartes 
(1596-1650), whose theory of a rational universe depended on 
an emotional intuition, like the lightning flash that struck him 
on the night of 10 November 1619. 

Hitherto Descartes had always been seeking for a key to the 
world’s mystery; to find an entirely new system by which ail 
questions alike could be solved. He read the Catalan mystic 
j^mon Lull, but it was not a mystical apprehension that he 
sought. To him mechanics and geometry seemed to offer 
models to which a new universal science must conform. Then 
on the night of his illumination, he reached the triple certainty 
that all Imowledge was one, that it was the work of a single 
mind, and that it took the form of a poetic intuition. Descartes 
devoted himself to the pursuit of this universal science which 
would enable man Ho subdue nature, to lengthemhis own life, 
and to know the relations and proportions that bound one 
object to another. He had found a rational God, had deified the 
rational quality in man and in nature, and now sought to 
demonstrate the truths of metaphysics in the same manner as a 
geometrical theorem. There was no room in his theory for 
the God of the Bible, no room for facts incapable of proof. 
Christianity bases itself on historical facts, but Descartes could 
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see no certitude in history. Knowledge had come to him in 
a flash of intuition, and there were no contradictions in it. 
However, although Descartes was not himself a vulgar 
rationalist, Cartesianism soon came to fix its faith on human 
reason alone. 

Descartes spent much of his life abroad, as a soldier, as a 
curious spectator of the passing scene, and finally as a scientist. 
Then, after a long residence in Holland, he died on a visit to 
the court of Christina of Sweden, leaving a single important 
book in French, his Dis^ours de la Mitbode (Discourse upon 
Method), and other writings and correspondence in Latin, all 
written with a clarity and logic greatly in advance of the 
more muddled theorixings of his Renaissance predecessors, or 
of his own contemporary Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655). 
who mildly defended the libertinage or Epicureanism of the 
Saint- Amant circle. „ 

Religious Controversy all within the Catholic Church, for 
Protestantism had been finally defeated - ranged between the 
extreme right wing of the Jesuits, who taught that grace w^ a 
universal gift, and the Jansenists, who believed that the elect 
wfere strictly limited in number. These latter - a Catholic 
counterpart to the Calvinists - exercised a great influence on 
cultured circles, and from their centre at the Abbey of Port- 
Royal, which included a nunnery, a school, and a theological 
centre, waged a lo.ig war against the Jesuits, a war which did 
not end with the dispersal of the Port-Royal community and 
the destruction of their abbey. 

Jansenism stood for a return to the Christianity of the 
Fathers and for a strong moral order? took a hostile view of 
the arts, and fixed on the Jesuits, whose pliant modernism 
had bean so effective in rebuilding the Roman Church, the 
label of casiusts, which they have never sjj^ken off to this day. 
Its greatest apologist, Blaise Pascal (1623-62) was a 
sickly mathematician, who underwent two profound religious 
experiences, which brought him into close contact with Port- 
Royal, though he never entirely identified himself with its 
point of view. His first great work, the Lettres provinciaks 
(Provincial Letters) took the form of eighteen pamphlets in 
defence of the Jansenist leader Antoine Amauld, who was 
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being accused of heresy by Rabelais’ old enemies, the Sorbonne 
theologians. These took the form of a scathing attack on 
Jesuit laxity, and a lucid exposure of the contradictions in 
Jesuit theology. 

Like Descartes, Pascal was a scientific thinker, always ready 
to clinch a theoretical point with a concrete illustration, and 
arrogant in his scorn of compromise and muddled thinking. 
His masterpiece, Les Pensies (Thoughts), exist only in the form 
of notes made in the last years of his life, for a book which he 
intended to write in defence of religion. Pascal accused Des- 
cartes of striving to erect a philosophical system in which God 
only acted as a first cause, and then retired from the scene. 
If he too had a thirst for order, he had, combined with it, an 
ever-present sense of the immeasurable. He saw man caught 
between the infinitely large and the infinitely small, in an 
aching despair of ever knowing their nature; and here he had 
arrived at the position of rational theology’s most bitter 
critic, the heretical Giordano Bruno. Only in God, said 
Pascal, could all contradictions be reconciled. As for rational- 
ism, ‘What are our rational principles,’ he asked, ‘but our 
habits of thought? . . , and habit is our second nature, which 
overlies and destroys our primal nature.’ Pascal did not des- 
pair; he accepted as certainties what Descartes dismissed as 
mere probabilities; the truths of historical fact. He claimed to 
be guided not by reason, but by an infallible feeling or 
spiritual apprehension. He made no defence of the common 
proof of God’s existence based on the order of the Universe. 
On that side all was uncertainty. Only Qiristianity, with its 
affirmation of Man’s divine origins, of his primal fall and his 
redemption, could offer him comfort or enlightenment in the 
ceaseless anxiety in which he lived. Here Pascal turned as 
resolutely to the ^ible for confirmation as Dfscartes had 
turned away from it. He saw the drift towards a religion of 
reason, and counselled a gambler’s throw on the card of un- 
reason. His was the faith of a St Augustine, a Qiristianity of 
crisis, when true belief seemed mere foolishness: and as such 
it was far ^ advance even of the Jansenist faith which he had 
defended. Arnauld and his friends were, in most ways, no 
more than a political opposition to the Jesuit party, to the 
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Papacy’s extreme claims and, sometimes, to Gallican counter- 
claims. But Pascal was a most violent critic of humanism itself, 
of natural law and of rationalistic optimism. He saw that Man 
had fallen, and gambled on the Love of God as the sole pos- 
sible redemptive force. 

To place beside Descartes and Pascal a master of fine, but 
rather grandiose prose, J acques-Beni gne Bossuet 
(1627-1704), a bishop and the champion of moderate Gal- 
licanism, would appear absurd, but for the fact that he at- 
tempted to represent the mean between them, combining as 
he did all the trappings o^ emotion with a tightly organized 
argument. What seems to be missing is the urgent note of 
conviction, which was common to both Descartes and Pascal. 
In his Oraisons funebres (Funeral Orahons) we catch the bishop in 
a florid attitude of Baroque devotion, celebrating the triumph 
of death over such noble characters asjCharles Ps widow 
Henrietta Maria, and Maria Theresa of Austria, Louis XIV’s 
queen; while his sermons, with their striking images and the 
masterly build-up of their rhetoric, are remarkable rather for 
their style than for their content. Bossuet was an ecclesiastical 
politician, and as such could not afford the luxury of an 
irrational faith. 

It was not, however, either the philosophers or the preachers 
who exercised the greatest direct influence on the development 
of French literature. What was new came rather from the 
salons of distinguished ladies where the arts were a subject of 
frequent discussion, where artists were entertained, and where 
amateurs attempted to vie with them. Whereas in Spain 
literature had grown up around the c«ourt, the University of 
Salamanca and the cities of Granada and Seville, and in Italy 
a few piancely families had played the leading roles as patrons, 
in France th^ patronage of letters had first Jjeen in the hands of 
non-political nobles and their ladies, but was afterwards taken 
over by one all-powerful minister, who saw in it a possible 
weapon of propaganda. 

The first great mistress of a salon was the Marquise dc 
Rambouillet, whose hlae Roomf was a centre for those writers 
who owed most to Italian and Spanish fashions. Here a verse 
anthology was collected; here various old poetic forms were 
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revived and practised. The forgotten rondeau was once more 
perfected by Vincent Voiture; the vers marotique was developed, 
and Marot’s reputation as its originator inflated at the expense 
of Ronsard’s. Here too even more artificial forms, such as 
riddles and enigmas, were elaborated; and here finally Mal- 
herbe, after being snubbed in his lifetime, was lauded and 
imitated after his death. Indeed, it was from this pricieux or 
precious circle that the new classicism was preached in his 
name. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet led the fashion for almost forty 
years, only to yield in about 1650 to Madeleine de Scud^ry’s 
circle, where preciosity took a sentimental form and where the 
subtle steps of the love affair were meticulously worked out 
and codified, in the form of the Carte du pays de tendre (Map of 
the Country of the Affections), which the hostess incorporated 
as the engraved frontispiece of her novel Clelie. 

Meanwhile, however, the rise to power of Bichelieu had 
brought into being an official rival to the salon in the form 
of the Academie, whose rulings and judgements were to take 
on a semi-authoritative importance. No longer was patronage to 
rest with noble families who were for the most part in political 
opposition to the royal house and the minister. The arts must 
be brought under control, like every other branch of the 
national life. Richelieu was an enlightened dictator. He had a 
love of the stage, and had erected in his own garden a theatre 
which could compare with any in Paris. Plis natural bias was 
towards the new classical theories, which were in keeping 
with his ambitions for France’s imperial greatness. Richelieu 
and Olivares, in their 'respective countries, both strove to 
centralize authority, and to bring all activities beneath their 
control. But while the Spanish minister, hymned by Quevedu 
as the honest man who would revive the sober ^age of old, 
succeeded only in losing Portugal, in driving the Otalans into 
revolt, and leaving Spanish literature to its decay, Richelieu 
began that expansion of his country that Louis XIV was to 
continue, and stimulated a literary revival which could never 
have sprung from the salons of the Pricieuses. 

The Academie Frangaise originated in about 1626 as a 
private circle, to become an official body in 1635, whose duty 
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it was to ‘give definite rules to the language, to purify it, and 
to make it eloquent and capable of serving the arts and 
sciences.’ To this end it was coxxunissioned to compose a 
dictionary, a grammar, a treatise on poetics and one on 
rhetoric. Thus the first officially sponsored literature was pro* 
vided for, and in 1637, with its observations on Corneille’s 
controversial masterpiece he Cid, the Academir’s first official 
pronouncement was made. 

It was not by chance that the Academie first concerned itself 
with the question of drsuna. For the French theatre, after 
lagging far behind those of Spain and England, was now per* 
fecting its own forms, at a moment when the Elizabethan 
stage was in its Caroline decline, and when Calderon was ap- 
proaching the end of his great productive period. The stage 
too was readier to be subjected to academic rules than the 
novel, which was developing simultaneously, or than poetry, 
which had lost its impetus. 

French drama had reached its melodramatic nadir in the 
sanguinary tragedies of Alexandre Hardy. New inspiration 
came first from two poets, neither of whom was primarily a 
dramatic writer. The libertin Theophile de Viau’s Pyrame et 
Thisbe, styled by him a tragedy, was primitive in its stagecraft. 
The scenes were unlinked, one set of characters entering after 
another to deliver its speeches and retire. But here for the 
first time there was no violence, and the language remained 
always on an elevated plane. ‘ Except for those who have no 
memory,’ said Mile de Scudery’s brother, Georges, fourteen 
years after its first presentation by a strolling company, ‘there 
is no one who does not know it by heaftt.’ Literature had once 
more taken over the stage: and a year later another poet, this 
time a dpse friend of Malherbe’s, presented a pastoral play of 
great lyrica], beauty. Les Bergeries, by ^onorat de Bueil, 
Marquis de Racan, set out to continue the tradition of Tasso’s 
Aminta but achieved an individual blending of poetry and 
social comedy which still maintains its charm. Both these 
plays were hailed by the pricieux and given gala perform- 
ances. Almost simultaneously, moreover, a professional 
dramatist, J E AN Mai ret (1604-86), began to write pastorals 
without the conventional choruses and with real peasants 
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for characters. He too was moving towards the comedy of 
manners. 

By 1651 the theatre, according to the minor dramatist 
Andrd Mareschal, had become the country’s favourite enter- 
tainment, and romantic tragi-comedies, which took plots 
either directly from Spanish plays or from incidents out of 
pastoral novels, were extremely popular with a young society 
that was bored by Hardy, and had never given a thought to 
the unities. Spain, viewed from Paris, was the country where 
girls were passionate and intrigues were the rule, and Spanish 
plays enjoyed a popularity which lasted for a good fifteen years. 

Meanwhile theorists had once more brought forward the 
allegedly Aristotelian rule of the unities, which aroused great 
antagonism among the practising dramatists. In 1628, how- 
ever, Mairet himself had come out in their favour, and in 1630 
Clitandre the first tragi-comedy to conform to them was pro- 
duced by the young dramatist Pierre Corneille* Three years 
later tragedy itself, which had almost dropped out of the 
repertory - as it had done in England - in favour of the bastard 
tragi-comedy, was revived by the presentation of Henuk 
mourant (The Dying Hercuks), by another young dramatist, Jean 
Rotrou, closely followed by Mairet’s own Sopbonisbe. 

The new French drama had by now an enthusiastic public, 
though as yet only one primitive theatre in Paris itself, the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, which was always occupied by the same 
company. It was possible, however, for visiting troupes to hire 
disused tennis courts in the capital, though this involved the 
payment of ‘the usual fees’ to the old Confnrie, who held a 
monopoly. But the independent companies were free to stage 
their plays in a great number of provincial towns, and the 
provinces had consequently a lead over the Capital. Up 
till then, except wlien a performance was beiqg put on at 
court or for some nobleman, theatrical resources were slight. 
The stage was no more than the rectangle of a tennis court, 
with seats and boxes on three sides and a number of rooms at 
the back of the fourth, in which interior scenes could be per- 
formed, and in front of which such elementary properties as 
pillars or an arch could be erected. Corneille, in his early 
comedies, used these as a number of adjacent houses or shops. 
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With the coming of the unity of place, however, this primitive 
method of signifying locality became no longer necessary. But 
if their resources in this respect were not so great as those of 
the Spanish theatre, the French had, with the adoption of Mal- 
herbe’s poetic reforms, a conventional language and conven- 
tional verse forms much superior to the diluted lyrical forms, 
with their constant variations, that prevailed in Spain. If the 
French alexandtine couplet was less pliable than the English 
blank-verse line, interspersed with prose dialogue for the 
humorous or trivial passives, it had the advantage of keep- 
ing the action and sentiment always on an exalted plane, and 
of allowing a subdety of reasoning, impossible in the Spanish 
metres, though practised by Shakespeare, in his greatest 
soliloquies, in England. 

For while English drama is concerned with character dis- 
played in action, and that of Spain moved towards the form- 
alism of music, the French theatre of Cohieille, Racine and 
many lesser tragedians was essentially a drama of motive, an 
internal drama in which a character’s reflexions upon the 
action carried more weight than the action itself. 

Pierre Corneille (1606-84) was a briefless lawyer 
from Rouen, who after scoring a quick success with his first 
comedy - a type of play which had disappeared almost as 
completely from the fashionable boards as the tragedy - wrote 
seven more pieces in quick succession, five of them comedies 
also. Corneille had quickly sized up the Capital’s requirements, 
and he allied himself with one of the best actors of the day. 
Always an opportunist, when he found the theorists greatly 
concerned with the matter of the unities, he made his own 
compromise solution of the vexed question. It was not till his 
sixth play that he introduced any character or motif that 
suggested aci individuality strongly cqptrasted with that 
of his fellow dramatists. In this play. La Place Rayale^ there 
appears the first Cornelian hero, a man resolved to remain 
free. 

Living in the world of Descartes, Corneille was primarily 
concerned with questions of will and resolution. His heroes 
and heroines are always faced with decisions which require in 
the first place an intellectual solution and, after that, the 
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emotional force to carry it through. What is more, the prob- 
lems that he chose for his plays were, for the most part, the 
problems that confronted his contemporaries. His setting 
might ostensibly be Roman, but in reality his scene was 
Richelieu’s France, in which for the first time a totalitarian 
statecraft was demanding obedience at the expense of class 
and family loyalties. 

Corneille’s first great play Le Cid brought him sharply up 
against the new totalitarianism. The play, based on de Castro’s 
Spanish original, dealt with the riviil claims of love and duty, 
and closed with an uncertain decision in favour of the former: 
Chim^ne was left at the end of the fifth act pledged at some 
distant date to marry Rodrigue, her lover and the killer of her 
father. But Li Cid’s great originality lay in its characters, 
whom Corneille showed at moments of great moral stress. 
Rodrigue resolves to fight his bride’s father: Chimfene re- 
solves to call for the death of this man whom she loves. 
Hitherto French dramatists, like the Spaniards from whom 
they took many of their plots, had been interested in love 
and intrigue, adventures, and unexpected happenings. The 
characters were mete tjrpes: the bombastic captain, the 
princess in disguise, the exiled prince turned pirate. But 
French drama now was existentialist - a drama of crisis. 

Le Cid met with an unfortunate reception. Corneille had 
been taken up by Richelieu a year or two before but quickly 
dropped. For he was a difficult man, with the reputation for 
driving a very hard bargain, and he had his enemies. The play 
was attacked, therefore, for its failure entirely to observe the 
vexed unities, by some critics objectively, by others out of 
prejudice. Then the Academie, anxious to enhance its author- 
ity, asked the author’s permission to pronounce on the 
matter; and, the majority of its members being cold theorists, 
the resulting report failed to point out anything but the weak- 
nesses in this work of genius. 

The play’s author, in the meantime, had embarked on a 
scurrilous offensive against his critics, which was cut short 
by Richelieu himself. For three years Corneille was silent. 
Then, in 1640, he produced a Roman tragedy, dedicated to the 
great statesman himself, and pointing a moral that he would 
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approve. Horace is concerned with the divided claims of love 
and patriotism, which it resolves in favour of the state. Its 
hero is a man brought up to serve totalitarianism, for whom 
personal emotions are a weakness to be conquered. Corneille’s 
next play, Cintui, carries this argument a stage further, and 
shows natural humanity overborne by the exigencies of state- 
craft, while folyeuctey the third of his Roman tragedies, in- 
troduces the theme of, martyrdom in the service of religion. 
CorneiUe had passed over to the totalitarian side. 

‘Corneille painted men as they ought to be,’ said La 
Bruyere. Certainly the characters in these four great plays are 
superior to the run of mankind in their clarity and resolution. 
What they lack in psychological subtlety they make up for in 
strength of mind. They are the creatures of an age in which a 
statesman as devout as Richelieu’s assistant P6re Joseph 
could deliberately prolong the Thirty Years War, which was 
destroying Germany; in which planned campaigns of ag- 
gression and extermination of minorities could be waged for 
the glory of a king or a minister. 

The great power of Corneille’s principal plays lies in the 
economy of their construction, the simplicity of the issues 
raised. Corneille cut away all secondary developments, and 
subordinated his own exuberant rhetoric to the purposes of 
his main plot. Even if he violated the Aristotelian rules by 
presenting scenes lacking in unity to the heinous extent of 
being played not in one room, but in two different rooms in 
the same house, he observed them in the essential sense of 
allowing nothing to intrude into his lines that did not bear 
directly on his single theme. 

Corneille’s later plays are romantic melodramas which con- 
tain many good characters and many good scenes. But from 
Im Mart de» Pompee {Pompey’s Death), his fourth Roman 
tragedy, which referred to the death of Richelieu, his popular- 
ity waned. In 1652 he retired from the stage, only to return 
and, like Calderon in his old age, devise spectacles depending 
rather on stagecraft than on dramatic situation. But by now a 
new dramatist had come forward, whose concern was with 
problems not so much of action and motive as of conscience. 
For as Corneille declined so Racine stepped into his place. 
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Corneille was far from being the only popular dramatist of 
the 1630s and 40s to move from tragi-comedy to tragedy 
and thence back to melodrama and opera. This was the general 
line of evolution followed by his own brother Thomas(i625- 
1709), by Jean Rotrou (1609-50), author of a religious 
tragedy which foreshadows Racine’s 'Esther, and by Tristan 
l’Hermite (1601-55), ^ poet in the Marinist tradition, the 
heroine of whose Mariane is even ipore sublimely single- 
minded than any of Corneille’s female characters. 

Comedy in these years remained neglected but for an ad- 
aptation or two from the Latin of Plautus or from Lope, by 
Rotrou, and a few pieces by Corneille himself. His Illusion 
comtque, a fantastic pantomime full of magic and violence, re- 
markable for a plea in the last act in favour of the theatre, 
predates L« Cid, while two neat and witty comedies adapted 
from the Spanish - lu Mentewr (The Uar), a version of Ruiz de 
Alarcon’s La Verdad sospeebosa and its sequel, adapted from a 
comedy by Lope - follow the Roman tragedies. 

At the moment of Richelieu’s death the classical values had 
conquered throughout France. Indeed, there had been little 
real opposition to a movement in the arts that modelled itself 
on the attitudes of the Augustan world. Everyone conformed 
to the new demands for order, balance, and a language worthy 
of a nation that was soon to spread its influence in the wake of 
its armies, and even further than they penetrated, to Spain, to 
Italy, to Germany, and to the England of Dryden and Con- 
greve. But if Roman heroism and the worship of power had in 
fact clamped down entirely on the worship of liberty, which 
one still finds in Corneille’s early heroes, there would have 
been no room for such lyrical poets as Tristan I’Hermite and 
Racan, none for Pascal or Racine, and none for such inde- 
pendent satirists as La. Fontaine and Molifere. Classicism was a 
facade behind which there continued to exist much that was 
rate, original, individual, and fundamentally critical of the new 
social order. 

Jean de la Fontaine (1621-95) was a critic rather of 
human nature in general than of the world of Versailles, 
which does not seem to have touched him very closely. On 
his contemporaries he left the impression of a melancholy and 
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somewhat vague person who could not express himself in 
speech, and who never seemed to be quite present at any con- 
versation. Some thought of him as a visionary; others that 
his apparent distance sprang from an ironic detachment, and 
that his gaucheness was a conscious tactic. Certainly he 
succeeded, at a time when everything depended on patronage, 
in securing himself patrons; at the fall of his chief supporter, 
Fouquet, he was quickly able to attach himself to a duke and 
the cultured wife of a hnancier, though without betraying the 
fallen chancellor. With Lquis XIV, however, he never found 
favour. Beginning in the Marinist manner with a long poem 
on the subject of Adonis, he went on to develop the vers 
marotique^ retelling a number of stories, many of them in- 
delicate, in verse couplets. With these treatments of anecdotes 
drawn from Rabelais, Boccaccio, and lesser Italian sources, 
he went beyond Marot, to revive the old jabliau that had 
pleased the medieval burghers. These fourid favour also with 
the nobility of the salons, and La Fontaine then went on to 
revive another medieval form, whose roots went fat back into 
the Classical past, the fable. 

La Fontaine had made a wide study of these tales, and knew 
not only the well-known collections of Aesop and Phaedrus, 
but many lesser collections, some of them extremely rare. His 
first book of fables, dedicated to the seven-year-old Dauphin, 
for whose education they were intended, contains pieces that 
are as well known as any poems in the whole of European 
literature. Here La Fontaine freed himself from the rhymed 
couplet and from the archaism of the fabliau-, he nevertheless 
preserved old turns of phrase that wfere out of favour with 
the new grammarians of the Academic. From the start, these 
most accomplished poems possessed wit, pithiness, and a 
fundamental, humanity. He made no attempt to make his 
animals behave like animals; nor did he choose this medium 
out of any contempt for men. The form enabled him to make 
observations about mankind in general, in not too unkind a 
spirit. There are no political morals to be drawn from 
the early fables; the lion was not Louis XIV; he was any 
great man who pressed with too heavy a paw on the small 
and insignificant; and if occasionally a piece seemed to 
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contain a private allusion. La Fontaine left it out of his 
printed collections, as he did with his tale of the Fox and 
the Squirrel, which latter beast figured in Fouquet’s coat of 
arms. 

La Fontaine published twelve collections of fables in all, 
in the last of which he seems to have turned somewhat away 
from general issues, and to be looking mote closely at his own 
world. Now he is addressing not the childish Dauphin, but the 
adult public which loved his wit even as it neglected his 
lessons. Now his stories are devoted to the ambitious, to 
flatterers, and to toadies. *Je defims la cour' (I am drawing the 
court), he explained, and prelates, judges, ministers, all be- 
came his butts. He also showed a greater awareness of current 
philosophical controversies and championed a somewhat 
pessimistic epicureanism against Descartes’ picture of a 
rational Universe. For La Fontaine the Universe was irration- 
ally divided between the clever and strong few who eat, and 
the great majority of the weak, who are eaten. What is more, 
it would be foolish of the wolf to renounce his meal of mutton. 
Does he see the shepherds doing so? The moral he draws is 
not one of revolt, but of submission. Yet there are compen- 
sations in humble living, and among the greatest of these is 
friendship. 

For these later fables. La Fontaine, having exhausted his 
Western sources, drew on collections from China, from India, 
and from the Near East, and as he progressed his treatments 
became more various, sometimes almost elegiac, sometimes 
epigrammatic. The last books, indeed, were certainly not 
addressed to simple children. 

The rest of La Fontaine’s work includes Psyche, a successor 
to his Adonis written in the same unpopular Marinist style, 
which had consigned his first poem with these of Saint- 
Amant and Tristan I’Hermite to oblivion, and a few attempts 
at dramatic composition, most of which were unfinished or 
have not survived. 

The second great critic of the contemporary scene, Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin, better known by his stage name of 
Molii^Re (i6z2-73), was a dramatist before everything. 
Unlike Corneille’s, his interest in the theatre began from the 
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actot s end. As a boy of the middle class, he joined a troupe of 
strolling comedians, who failed to establish a new theatre in 
Paris, and so gave performances for more than a dozen years 
in a variety of provincid towns chiefly in the south. French 
comedy had been much less influenced by the Classics and the 
Renaissance than tragedy, and the plays in which the young 
Moliere acted derived to some extent from the old farces, to 
some extent also from the commedia deWarte, with its impro- 
visations, its gagging, ^d its stock characters; Pantaloon, the 
retired tradesnaan; the braggart Captain; the Doctor or 
pedant; Pulcinella, Harlequin, Columbine, and the rest. Tour- 
ing companies had brought these plays, which had no literary 
merit, to all parts of Europe; and in France they were most 
popular. Moliere’s company attempted to rival the Italians, 
and put on tlieir own farces. When they came to Paris in 1658, 
however, with Moliere himself in control, they had not the 
courage to rely on their home-spun products, but put on a 
season of Corneille revivals, which met with no success. So 
they followed up his Nicomede with a little one-act farce, called 
Le Docteur amoureux (The Doctor in Love), which tickled the 
Parisians. Moliere then staged a couple of his own comedies 
of intrigue, with himself in the chief comic parts. Their suc- 
cess was immediate, and the company were summoned to 
play before the King. 

Moliere’s first two plays, UBfourdi (The Blunderer) and Le 
Depit amoureux (Lovers’ Spite) differed very litde from the 
ordinary Italian comedies in verse, with their intrigues, their 
disguises, and romantic impossibilities. Yet in each there was 
a character, and a scene or two, that promised something 
different. Mascarille, the comic servant of L’Btourdi - 
Moliere’5 own part - is a real creation, and Le Depit amoureux, 
though the poorer play of the two, is ce^ainly well written. 
A third piece, Les Predeuses ridicules (the BJdieulous Blue-stoek- 
ingi) however, introduced a vpin of satire that readily captured 
the public. The butts of this prose farce were the affected 
precieuses in small town society, but the audiences took it as 
an attack on the Paris salons themselves. The result was an 
intrigue to get the new troupe sent back to the provinces. 
Their theatre was pulled down, almost over their heads, but 
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the King granted them the lease of the hall of the Palais-Royal, 
and here they stayed. 

In his next short comedy Moline created for himself the 
title part of Sganarelle, the imaginary cuckold, the first of his 
comic heroes, and the forerunner of such greater creations 
as Tartuffe, and Alceste in Le Misanthrope (The Misanthropist). 
For Sganarelle is more than a pantomime clown: he is a poor 
absurd puppet, ill-adapted to life, ludicrous in his speeches 
and actions, yet pathetic in his helplessness. 

After an unsuccessful romantic dtama, Moli&re went on to 
write two three-act plays of a new kind, something between a 
comedy and a farce, in which the Sganarelle part was de- 
veloped. UBcoJe des maris (The School for Husbands) is a comedy 
with a comic-pathetic lover and a charming young heroine, 
who blushes at the tricks she must resort to in order to 
deceive him, but deceives him all the same. L’Bco/e des 
femmes (The School for Wives), its successor, is"- rather more 
substantial, and here Arnolphe - Moliere’s own part, de- 
veloped from that of Sganarelle - attempts to educate for 
himself the perfect wife, but cannot prevent her falling in love 
with a younger man and marrying him, 

Molifere had now brought French comedy to the perfection 
of its previous peak in Maitre Pathelin. What is more he seemed 
likely to drive the mote serious drama from the Paris stage. 
He had, however, made a great number of enemies, and for a 
second time they attempted to ruin his reputation. They 
found obscenity - a fashionable new term of abuse - in 
L’Bcole des femmes, and even claimed that the maxims which 
Arnolphe attempted to' teach his simple bride were a parody 
of the Ten Commandments. Moliere struck back with a 
Critique, a short farce ridiculing his critics, and carried on his 
counter-attack in 2s\,.lmpromptu, presented before;,the court at 
Versailles. Intrigue and polemic only strengthened the vein of 
satire in him, and his next play, Tartuffe, set out to ridicule a 
type very active among his enemies, the religious hypocrite. 

Ije Tartuffe, in the final form in which we have it, has lost 
the last traces of the commedia dell’ arte. There are no more 
conventional characters: Moliere is now interested in giving 
individuality to each. Nor is he playing for quick laughs. Up 
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to L’^oie des femmes, he had been moving away from the 
stock farce towards a comedy of his own, with a bourgeois 
setting. His early plays can be performed without any setting 
at all; they take place anywhere and nowhere. But the action of 
Lf Tartuffe can only pass in an over-furnished middle-class 
apartment: only there can the vacuous Orgon - another 
version of Sganarelle, played by the author himself - attempt 
to hand his whole family over to that sordid Machiavellian, 
that unctuous and lechiirous mouther of religious platitudes, 
who gives the play its name. 

Lf Tartuffe met with great opposition, and Moli^re did not 
receive a licence to act it in public for three years. In the in- 
terval he had been compelled to alter it considerably, and per- 
haps to remove some identifying characteristics from the 
hypocrite himself. In its final form it was taken by the 
Jesuits as an attack on Port Royal, by the Jansenists as a 
satire against the Company of Jesus. No pasty, however, had 
the strength to strike back: it was not until after Moliere’s 
death that his victims took their final revenge by once more 
blackening his reputation. 

Moliere’s next play, Don Juan, is not quite substantial 
enough for its subject, which had suddenly become so popular 
in Paris that three different versions were being played 
simultaneously. Moliere did not go back to Tirso’s play for 
his plot, but compressed the tragi-comedies of his com- 
petitors into a quick-moving farce, which took place in the 
last twenty-four hours of Don Juan’s life and almost obeyed 
the imitics. There was no room, therefore, for the Don’s many 
seductions, nor for the murder of the«Commander. Nor did 
Moliere attempt any examination of his hero’s motives, as 
the French tragi-comedians had done. His Don is a libertine 
and an atheist, brave, charming, reckless, and aware of no pro- 
founder law than that z and 2 make 4. He may well have been 
modelled on one of the many free-thinking noblemen about 
the court. More original, perhaps, is the character of Sgana- 
relle, which the author himself acted. He is far from being a 
mere clown, or the voice of peasant commonsense. He is 
rather his master’s accomplice, half proud of the Don’s 
villainies and half frightened; and when the final curtain falls. 
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he comes off with no greater penalty than the loss of his 
wages. 

After a side glance at the doctors, who were yet to feel the 
full weight of his satire, Moli^re next wrote a diaracter play, 
whose central figure Le Misanthrope invites sympathy as well 
as laughter. In conception no doubt he was intended to stand 
beside Tartuffe in the gallery of contemporary aunt-sallies. He 
is the remorseless critic of society, exasperated by the mincing 
manners of his day. But his hatred fof contemporary conven- 
tions is absurd; he is thin-skinned, peevish, and lacking in 
sense of proportion. Yet he is a large figure, surrounded by 
pygmies, and into his mouth his creator put many of his own 
exasperations. If Moliere was not himself a misanthropist, he 
had at least many scores to setde with critics and intriguers. 
It was not easy to forgive the prohibition which was pre- 
venting the playing of lu Tartuffe during the two years that 
he spent on this next masterpiece - from which Wycherley 
stole his character of The Plain Dealer. 

After several more trifles, including Georges Dandin, a rather 
savage comedy about a young lady who cuckolds her middle- 
class husband - a situation which Moliere knew from his own 
experience - UAvare (The h/liser) presented a bourgeois in- 
terior as merciless as that of he Tartuffe. Harpagon, the miser, 
is comical and absurd in his petty tyrannies and his thirst for 
flattery. But he is also pathetic. Everyone deceives him, yet 
his obsessive vice robs him of all sympathy. Like Alceste in 
he Misanthrope and unlike Tartuffe, he is a figure designed for 
the author’s own acting. It was his last great part, for he was 
by now a sick man, already suffering from the lung complaint 
that was to kill him. Moreover, he Misanthrope had been only 
moderately successful; and this new play pleased the public 
even less, particularly because it was written in prose, and 
they no doubt ha^ expected verse. 

After three years filled with more trifles, Moliere recaptured 
his popularity with a satirical entertainment, ha Bourgeois 
gentilhonsme, with music by Lully, Other entertainments were 
followed by two more comedies: hes Femmes savantes (The 
heamed Ladies), a fuller development of the satire against female 
affectation begun in hes Pricieuses ridicules, and a final attack 
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Upon the doctors in Malade imaginaire (The HypocbrondriM), a 
comedy-ballet whose central figure, the man obsessed with 
his own imaginary illnesses, is on the scale of Moliere’s por- 
traits of the miser and the hypocrite. He is in fact a brother of 
Harpagon and a cousin of M. Jourdain of L« Bourgeois 
gentilhomme. But even as the playwright was attacking medi- 
cine’s grosser pretensions, he was dying of an illness which 
no doctors could arrest. 

Molicre wrote as a Cartesian, who rejected all scholastic 
formulas that based their authority on the opinions of the 
ancients, and accepted the discoveries of his day. He was not 
a sceptic, but a shrewd middle-class critic of the contemporary 
scene with absolute mastery of the theatre, whom shrewd 
observation and personal exasperation sometimes led into 
satire, and who was at times tempted to draw characters too 
large, too detailed, and too many-sided to fit into a neat play. 
When he started to write, comedy was an ephemeral branch of 
the drama; tragedy and tragi-comedy alone seemed respect- 
able. But by grafting the quick humour and clowning of the 
commedia dell’arte on to the drama of character and situation 
he gave Europe its first and greatest native comedy after 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

Europe’s first polite and polished satire, the satire of the 
rapier which replaced the bludgeon, was written by another 
plain member of the French middle class, Nicolas Boileau, 
known as Despr£aux (1636-1711), who has been credited 
with the codifying of Malherbe’s rules of language, and who 
rather easily acquired the reputation of a seventeenth-century 
Horace, which was enhanced by his championship of the 
ancients against the moderns in the great literary controversy 
of the time. 

The subjects of Boileau’s satires and epistles were, for the 
most part, literary. He stood for a common sense much less 
imaginative than Moliere’s, attacked reputations that were 
already faded, and praised his great contemporaries when 
they were already generally accepted. His most amusing 
piece, however, is a description of the noises of Paris, whidi 
can be compared to Gay’s and Swift’s diatribes against the 
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foulness of London; and his most ambitious work, Le Lttfrin, 
a mock-heroic account of a quarrel about the placing of a 
lectern, though timid, is a burlesque of a new kind. For while 
such poetry had hitherto described great events in low 
language, Boileau expended all the resources of a classical 
style on an event of the utmost triviality. The poem is a fore- 
runner of Pope’s Rape of the Lock, but nowhere in Boileau 
does one find the polished malice of his English disciple. He 
took care to offend as few men as possible, though he had the 
courage to come out on the side of Port-Royal against the 
Jesuits. 

Port-Royal’s greatest son, Jean Racine (1639-99) ©pctdy 
quarrelled with the Jansenist hierarchy in middle life, but 
remained throughout deeply influenced by the point of view 
which Pascal represented. The cycle of development which 
had begun with Corneille’s heroic style and Descartes’ valuing 
of thought above emotion had run full circle. With Racine, as 
with Pascal, emotion now counted for everything, and the 
central point of all his plays was a psychological crisis in the 
protagonist. Using the same alexandrine couplet as Corneille, 
Racine softened its rhetorical music, making it speak the 
language of the confessional. Pessimistic and introspective, 
his is the drama of the individual conscience. Love, for him, 
was a madness, like that of Tristan and Iseult after they had 
drunk the potion. 

Racine’s first play. La Tbebiade (The Tale of Thebes) was pro- 
duced by Moli^rc in 1664, the year after the controversy over 
US^ole lies femmes, when Molifere was himself beginning to 
write Le Tartuffe. It was a blood-drenched play dealing with 
the final extinction of the house of Oedipus. His next, 
Alexandre, has a pastoral touch, and seems to owe something to 
the contemporary novel. Indeed, the ageing Corneille saw as 
much when the play was privately read to him, and - perhaps 
self-interestedly - advised its young author to apply himself 
to some other Isranch of poetry. But what Corneille took for a 
weakness was, in fact, Racine’s great strength. For in Andro- 
maqm, his third play and his first great success, he brought to 
the stage a subtlety in the expression of mood and emotion 
that the novel itself had as yet hardly attained. 
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Rhetorical tragedy had been content to show its figtires 
from the outside, to bring them to decisions as palpable as 
sign-posted cross-roads. Corneille had perfected a style as 
glittering as Marlowe’s, and as incapable of translating a 
Hamlet’s changes of thought and intention. Moliere had in- 
jected the drama with new life drawn from the unscripted 
eommedia dtll’arte. But Racine, while ostensibly going back to 
the Greeks, in fact developed from the pastoral novel his 
methods of portraying the internally divided mind, first 
revealed by Pascal in his theology of crisis. 

All Racine’s plays are concerned with the passion of love; 
and his chief figures are almost all men and women in love 
with one person and pursued by another. His stock dramatic 
pattern, indeed, has been called ‘the grand chain’. Racine 
recognized that in the seemingly Christian circles of the 
French court, as elsewhere, were men and women for whom 
honour and gjory meant nothing, who recognized no moral 
or religious code, but only the iron law of desire and attain- 
ment. Even Louis himself grovelled to Louise de la Vallifere 
when she rejected his advances and retired to a nunnery. 
Corneille had drawn his age in an ideal pose of its own choos- 
ing; Racine, less flatteringly but more accurately, gave it its 
real features, but for purposes of the most elementary disguise 
clad it in the Greek peplos, in Roman armour, or in the turban 
of the Ottoman. 

Andromaque shows Racine’s grand chain in all its perfection; 
Oreste loves Hermione, who loves Pyrrhus, who loves 
Andromaque, who in her turn is faithful to the memory of her 
dead Hector. The play was a success,.but Corneille and his 
clique accused its author of lacking a sense of history. Cer- 
tainly the scene of Andromaque might as easily have been 
Versailles as Buthrotc, a city in Epirus, as the stage-directions 
read. Indeed, its heroine was said by some to have been 
modelled on the exiled Henrietta-Maria of England, faithful 
to the memory of her martyred Charles. 

Always sensitive to criticism, Racine next attempted a 
Roman play with every detail true to the age of Nero, its hero. 
Britmrttcus presents the emperor long before he became a 
monstrous tyrant, at the moment when he revolts against the 
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guidance of his mother and her counsellors, and against his 
own better nature. The plot is, in fact, a modern or a timeless 
one; and it repeats Racine’s own experience when he revolted 
against the domination of Port-Royal. The framework is 
Cornelian, but the content is .entirely different. For what 
dramatist before Racine would have had the courage to 
present such naked truth? Here was none of the old senten- 
tiousness of political history, with its neat morals. Here was 
psychological accuracy, truer than history itself, which - as 
Aristotle said - always conventionalizes. 

Racine next turned to comedy, and gave to Moli^re’s 
theatre Les P/aitJeurs (The Pleaders), a sparkling satire on the 
law, which he had at first intended as no more than a plot 
upon which the Italian players could improvise. 

The unities, which had presented difficulties to every 
dramatist till now, did not trouble Racine, who moved steadily 
towards greater and greater concentration., Twenty-four 
hours were for him almost too generous a provision of time, 
since the crux of a play lay always in its moment of revelation, 
when the characters saw and accepted their situation. Berenice, 
an unsuccessful play produced to the order of Henrietta- 
Maria, is even more spare of detail than its predecessors. Two 
lovers are brought to make the Cornelian choice between 
love and duty. But here Racine’s analysis of their sentiments 
goes subtly wrong, for they always appear to have more than 
one eye on public opinion. Stung by the failure of Berenice, 
Racine turned from smug and statuesque nobility to melo- 
drama and passion, presented in Bqya^et, whose setting was the 
harem of the Sultan’s court. Uncharacteristic though the play 
was, it set him back on his true course, and in MitbridaU, the 
Roman play which followed it, he gave his audiences all that 
they looked to him for, though nothing new. The plot was 
quarried out of Plutarch, and was only indirectly tragic. For 
on his death-bed the violent old king united the two young 
lovers, Xiphar^s and Monime, and the curtain fell with this 
pair together in their grief, seeking vengeance against the 
Romans, who one knows will finally triumph. 

There is an idyllic beauty in Racine’s portrayal of these 
two lovers, which informs the whole of his next play Iphigenie, 
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an adaptation from Euripides that recalls the atmosphere of 
the pastoral novel rather than that of heroic Greece, with its 
all-presiding deities. For, true to the Arcadian convention, 
Racine could neither permit his heroine to die as a sacrifice, 
nor aUow a god to save her; and true to the modem faith that, 
hard though it is to trace the workings of destiny, p un i sh ment 
is indeed proportionate to crime, he put in Iphigenie’s place 
a woman deserving the fate from which he excused his 
heroine. But it was impossible to keep the magical and irra- 
tional element entirely out of a play, which in most details 
followed its Greek original. The sacrifice of Iphig^nie’s sub- 
stitute causes the heavens to thunder and the winds to rise 
even as they did for Euripides. Nor is Racine’s Agamemnon 
entirely a character of the modern world, when he resolves 
that his son shall die for the furtherance of his own ambitions. 
Iphigime is, in fact, full of incongmities. But thanks to the per- 
fection of Racine’s verse and technique, they ate not quick 
to spring to the eye. 

PheJre, which was so bitterly attacked by Racine’s enemies, 
seems to-day to be without a blemish. Here, as in Andromaque, 
there is but one theme, that of love; and here for the first time 
the Greek and modern elements in Racine’s tragedy are 
welded into one. Hippol3rte, pursued by the furious love of 
Phedre, his stepmother, is no charming young Frenchman; 
he has no pity for her or her weakness; nor is Phfedre so much 
a woman in love as one possessed by an inner fury. The god- 
dess that broods over this tale of incestuous passion is no 
Catholic deity either; she stands rather for the weight of 
heredity that continues with us and*governs out conduct, 
struggle though we may. Only Pascal might have understood 
the true emotional charge in this masterpiece, which is truly 
Greek in its remorselessness, and looks forward to Ibsen in 
its summoning up of ghosts that no Cartesian reason can 
lay. 

Racine’s own generation admired Phidre for its pathos; and 
we are better able than they to recognize its power. It is in 
every sense a final work, since it combines all the elements 
that are to be found scattered through his earlier plays; the 
economy and strict morality of Birdnice, the violence of 
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the classical dignity of Briiannicus, the magic and the 
depth of Ipbiginie. 

The real cause of Racine’s retirement from the stage at this 
point was not the hostile reception of his masterpiece by a 
clique, which supported a lesser play on the same subject by 
a minor poet. He had long felt uncomfortable about his con- 
nexion with a section of society that seemed so frivolous by 
Jansenist standards. Moreover his religious feelings were 
driving him towards a reconciliation t^ith Port-Royal; and the 
king’s offer of a post as historiographer royal gave him the 
opportunity that he needed. It is doubtful, anyhow, whether 
he could sec his way forward from Phedrey which had probably 
taken him three years to write. It was his perfect play, and he 
knew it. 

For the next twelve years Racine devoted himself to his 
court duties and to family life. Then he wrote two more plays 
freer in form, that stand to his great tragedies as Samson 
Agonistes to Para£se Lost. 'Esther and its greater successor 
Atbalie are choral pieces on Biblical subjects, written to be 
performed not by the Paris theatre but by a girls’ school at 
Saint-Cyr which had the protection of the king’s morganatic 
wife, Mme de Maintcnon. Atbalie, however, was far beyond 
the capacities of a schoolgirl’s understanding; the wicked and 
haunted queen is a figure on the scale of PhMre, and the play’s 
hero is God himself, by whom justice is finally done. Thus 
Racine ended his career as a dramatist with a play of accept- 
ance as positive as those of Shakespeare’s last phase. 

The comparison between Shakespeare and Racine, so often 
attempted, cannot be carried far. Organically, Racine’s plays 
are so closely knit that it is impossible to tMnk of his char- 
acters or his speeches as in any way detachable. Lady Macbeth 
seems to have an existence beginning before the rise of the 
curtain; Phfedre or Iphigenie live only in the concentrated 
twenty-four hours allowed to them; all their qualities are 
expressed in a single situation. In the same way the dramatic 
speech of Racine’s characters is proper only to the drama. His 
plays contain no anthology pieces, only unforgettable lines 
that crystallize a situation, statements in which passion or 
revelation are compressed into a language highly conventional , 
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yet absolutely fitting to Racine’s purpose. It is the formality 
and compression of his language that makes him untrans- 
latable. Corneille can be adequately tendered, as he was 
in Dryden’s day, in heroic couplets. Racine, however, 
allows the translator no licence. The sound and subtlety of 
his line is inimitable. Even the method of speech traditional in 
the French theatre, the rhetorical delivery rather to the 
audience than to the other actors, is an inseparable part of a 
Racine performance. Cibrneille can be presented in new ways; 
there is room for a fresh interpretation even of Le Cid. But a 
performance of IpbigenU or Phedre is a ritual for which no actor 
or actress can be entirely adequate; they are as much plays of 
the mind as they ate plays of the stage. 

French drama, in general, even in Racine’s day, was be- 
ginning to decay, and as in Spain, the musical spectacle was 
already drawing the bigger audiences. PHia.iPPEQuiNAULT 
(1635-88), author of comedies and of pleasantly romantic 
historical dramas, turned his attentions to opera after 1671, 
and was Lulli’s regular librettist until religious scruples drove 
him to renounce the theatre. Corneille’s younger brother 
Thomas too, the author of several popular pieces in the 
Spanish style, of comedies written for Moliere’s theatre and 
of a drama on the subject of Queen Elizabeth I’s relations 
with Essex, afterwards worked for Lulli, though he de- 
voted his last years to the writing of learned works for 
the Academie. 

Moliere’s successors in the comic field were a pleasant light 
satirist, Florent Carton Dancourt (1661-1725), like 
Moli&re a man with the theatre in his bones, and Jean- 
Fran^ois Regnard (1655-1709), who had a talent for 
inventing intrigue, but was no great creator of characters. The 
novelist Lesage came nearest to Moliere* himself in his one 
memorable play Tunaret, a satire on a shady financier. 

With Pierre Marivaux (1688-1765) French comedy 
returned to a charming preciosity, sentimental, witty, and con- 
structed to a pattern in which disguises and revelations, love, 
and setting-to-partners were the principal ingredients. Mari- 
vaux’s characters are courtiers in an ideal world where love is 
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nothing but a sentimental titiliation. In his sentimentality, in- 
deed, he looks forward to the more lachrymose comedy of the 
new century. Fortunately, however, a H^rivaux heroine re- 
quires no handkerchief more substantial than a gossamer 
web. 

The pleasing gossip of Mme de Si^vign^ (1626-96) poured 
out, by no means artlessly, in some 1,500 family letters, the 
highly-polished and disillusioned Maxims of FRAN901S, Due 
DE LA Rochefoucauld (1615-80): and Les Caracteres of 
Jean de la BRuviRE (1645-96), together with Charles 
Perrault’s retelling of such famous tales as those of Cinderella, 
Red Riding Hood, and Bluebeard, to which he attached his own 
little morals, are the highlights of a prose which was, how- 
ever, gradually learning to put its most sustained efforts into 
the novel. All of these but Perrault are students of their own 
century, bent on recording its habits of thought and its 
values, and aware as no group of individuals* had hitherto 
been that the society in which they were living was unique. 
La Rochefoucauld saw this new world through the eyes of an 
aristocrat the power of whose caste had been broken by the 
dictatorships first of Richelieu and then of Mazarin; Mme de 
Sevign6 belonged to the new minor aristocracy, who pre- 
tended to no power, but prided themselves on leading a 
highly civilized life; while La Bruyere, a man of the middle 
class, with a clear vision of the decay that was already setting 
in, satirized the whole of society in his apophthegms On the 
Manners of this Century. 

La Bruyere’s method was that of a caricaturist, he attained 
at times a savage poetry of distortion, but he was also capable 
of rare psychological insight. His Characters are generalized 
portraits of gentlemen who frequented the households which 
he had served. Louis, Due de Saint-Simon (1675-1755) 
on the other hand, in his Memoirs^ which cover the period 
from 1691 to 1725 makes no secret of his victims’ names. 
Again, where La Bruydre writes a condensed and fast-moving 
style capable of compressing as much into a line even as 
Racine’s, Saint-Simon lays his colour on more impression- 
istically, and often writes in a part for himself w^ in the 
foreground of the story. 
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Both La Bruy^re and Saint-Simon in an emergent demo- 
cracy, like that of England, would no doubt have gone into 
politics on the Whig side, though for different reasons. La 
Bruyere was already aware of the hardships suffered by 
peasant and townsman, which were the price France was pay- 
ing for the glory of her court. But Saint-Simon was frustrated, 
restless, and malicious; and his zeal for reform was that of a 
man permanently in (^position rather than that of a clear- 
sighted critic. 

The great age of Franc; was passing in military defeat, in 
senseless luxury, and in a new preciosity, divorced from the 
Roman dream of greatness which had inspired the earlier 
preciosity of Richelieu’s generation. But literature did not die 
in France as it had done fifty years earlier in Spain. For 
criticism, even under Louis XV, was freer than on the farther 
side of the Pyrenees, and rationaUsm, deriving from Des- 
cartes, together with sentimentality, whdfee later spokesman 
was Rousseau, were preparing, beneath the noses of the 
government, the intellectual weapons with which the Revolu- 
tion was to overthrow it. 



Chapter Eleven 

THE EARLY NOVEL, 

THE REIGN OF REASON, AND THE 
BIRTH OF SENSIBILITY 

t. 

The novel proper begins when readers become interested in 
the life and fortunes of men of their own day, described with 
some measure of realistic detail, and with reasonable attention 
to the laws of probability <^either Rabelais’s great work, nor 
yet Don Quixote can theraorc be placed in this new category, 
since in both the probabilities are vastly outnumbered by 
the fiuitastic impossibilities. Pilgrim's Proff-ess, and Gulliver’s 
Travels, in the same way, must be excluded for their lack of 
concern with individual character. Figures who stand for 
qualities or humours may be brought on the stage in a morality 
or in Jonsonian comedy, but they immediately break the 
framework of a novel, in which every character must act 
sufficiently like the common man, with his mixture of qualities 
and motives, to pass in a crowd. It is impossible also to 
think of the various Arcadias of the sixteenth century as con- 
forming to this new medium. For although their pastoral 
backgrounds are not so fantastic as the uplands through which 
Pilgrim wandered in search of the Heavenly City, or as the 
islands visited by Mr Lemuel Gulliver, they are a fairy world 
in which the ordinary rules of conduct do not obtain, and in 
which magic is always round the corner. 
f Were it not for its ungainly dramatic form, de Rojas’ Celes- 
tina might claim to be the first of Western novels - a novel of 
dialogue only, but greatly concerned with character and with 
the working out of character in the form of destiny. This 
medium did not die with its inventor, but was developet^y 
the Portuguese, Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcexos 
(i;i;- 63) in his love-stories the Comdia EMfrosina and the 
Comidia Ulysippo, also in La Lo^ana Andalu^a (The Gay Andalu- 
sian) by Francisco Delgado, a lively scenario with a Joycean 
richness of language, set in the brothels of Rome. It reached 
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its final form in Lope dc Vega’s La Dorotea of 1632. jsut by 
this time it was ab unda ntly cleat that this was not the way in 
which prose narrative was to develop, and that the novel 
proper required, in addition to character and dialogue, some 
description, reflexion, and comment, and also a greater ap- 
pearance of actuaUty. 

The first true novef was a slight and unspertacular work, 
purporting to be the autobiography of a poor boy who had 
been servant successively to comical representatives of each of 
the three orders of society ,^a blind beggar, a priest, and an im- 
poverished gentleman, and ended up as town-crier of Toledo. 
This anonymous y/da de Lav^arillo de Tormes (Life of Las^arillo 
de Tor ms) - (15 34) is well tinged with anti-clerical satire, and 
obviously emanates from Erasmist circles. It has been attri- 
buted, though perhaps without much foundation, to the 
mysterious Cristobal de Villalon, amongst others, and were 
he the authop of this book as well as of the two others that 
beat his name, he would certainly count as one of the greatest 
figures in sixteenth-century literature, ^feut in fact nothing 
satisfactory can be said about the authorship of Lat(arillo, the 
prose of which is plain and vigorous, and the tale most 
economically itold.^ / 

The next work of fiction to win wide popularity, Gtn(mdn de 
by Mateo AlemAn (1547-after 1615) is a more 
ambitious achievement, both in its length and its choice and 
variety of language. It is less direct too, in its narration, a 
moralizing element, derived from current works of devotion, 
being supierimposed on the theme of low life and adventure 
derived from La^arillo. The book’s ^author was a man of 
Jewish blood, who had known prison and poverty, who had 
made a journey to Mexico, and was to some extent a profes- 
sional writetj His attitude, like that of an earlier converted 
Jew, de Rojas, was pessimistic; and the sermons which he put 
into his character’s mouth were no doubt genuine expressions 
of his own oudook. 

Gua^rndn de Alfarache is the first work to be described as a 
picaresque novel: that is to say, one put into the mouth of a 
roving servant, who goes from master to master, seeing life 
alwa3rs from the underside. The original picaro was thought of. 
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however,|not only as an engaging rogue, but as a r^resenta- 
tive of common sinning humanityJ whose redemption might 
be expected at the end of the book. Soon, however, roguery 
crowded out morality; and neither Defoe, Lesage nor Field- 
ing, who inherited and developed the picaresque form, placed 
their characters in any religious framework whatever, ^hcir 
delight was simply in the varieties of human fortun&.l 

The third Spanish novel to gain wide success was a fictitious 
book of memoirs. La Vida del escudero Marcos de Obregon {Life 
of the Sqtdre Marcos de Ohre^ti) Vicente Espinel 
(ij JO-1624). This imaginary squire is not, strictly speaking, 
a picaro, but rather a disillusioned adventurer, who meets 
plenty of people in the course of his rovings, most of whom 
are, unlike the characters in Laoiorillo and Gus^tndn, quite 
pleasant. Nevertheless, the book was strongly influenced by 
Alemin’s, even to the inclusion of some moralizing passages, 
which are, however, seldom tiresome. 

Each of these novels, as is evident from their form, was con- 
fronted with an audience which wanted to be convinced of 
their authenticity. Every early novelist seems to have imagined 
a typical reader who would ask him, ‘How do you come to 
know all this?’ For that reason he either told his story in the 
first person, relating only such facts as would have been known 
to the narrator, or resorted to the device of an imaginary book 
of memoirs. This convention very much retarded the develop- 
ment of the realistic novel, which furthermore required a 
hero. 

The picaresque novel was essentially unheroic; its general 
level of sentiment seldom rose above that of a certain camara- 
derie between rogues. More often, however, it was frankly 
tough and cynical, as in La Vida del buscon (Tbe Sharper’s Life) 
(i6z6) by the poet Quevedo. There had been some social 
caricature in Gu^m'dn de Alfaraebe, and a certain amount of 
satirical comment, coming from the mouth of the author 
rather than of his hero. But Quevedo’s is fat more of an 


author’s book, for it tells a story, similar in outline to that of 
Las(arillo^ in most elaborate language, embellished with con- 
ceits for beyond the vocabulary of the poor boy who is sup- 
posed to be telling the story. Quevedo had little interest in 
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humanity, which disgusted him as it disgusted Swift. His 
Vida del buscon^ therefore, is a half-grotesque, half-tragic pup- 
pet show. The wretched priest, whose prototype was lighdy 
satirized in La^arillOy turns in Quevedo’s hands into a complete 
and cruel caricature. 

A more elaborate exercise in satirical double-meanings and 
perverted language, modelled on the style of Quevedo’s 
Suenos is El Diablo cojmlo (The Lame Devil) by the dramatist 
Luis Velez de Guevara. This tale, in which the devil removes 
the roofs of various houses in Madrid for. the benefit of a 
student who has released him from a bottle, is racy despite the 
elaboration of its style. This idea was not allowed to test in its 
original form, however, but was developed by Rend Lesage, 
more than sixty years later, and became his first success, Le 
Diable boiteux. 

After this the novel progressed no further in Spain, but was 
grafted on to*a type of prose narrative that had been elaborat- 
ed separately in France. Before passing over to France, how- 
ever, it is necessary to notice a single picaresque tale written 
in German, Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus (The Adventurous 
Simplicissimus) by Johann von Grimmelshausen (1622- 
76). This is a development from the moralizing Gus^min de 
Alfarache, and leads its hero from the world of the flesh to re- 
tirement and a hermit’s life. But on the way he meets with a 
multitude of diverting adventures, visits heaven and hell in a 
dream, interviews Jove, watches a band of witches set off for 
their Walpurgis night flight, and meets soldiers, tradesmen, 
and gendemen of all conditions. Simplicissimus, in fact, unites 
all the principal themes of its age. k is a sort of Pilgrim’s 
Progress through the aftermath of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
leads to the same eventual goal as Bunyan’s journey through 
the land of j\llegoiy. But while equally pmus in outlook, it is 
considerably more various in incident. There ate five books by 
Gr immels hausen himself, and several continuations by other 
hands. 

Grimmelshausen, an old soldier, who had lost his Protestant 
parents in the war, became a convert to Catholicism, and agent 
to various landowners. He began writing, when still a soldier, 
tales about simple people, intended to challenge the popularity 
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of the French courtly novels then in fashion; and after finding 
his true vein in the metaphysical picaresque, wrote yet 
one more tale of adventure with a worldly heroine called 
Mother Courasche. 

The French novel of die seventeenth century makes no such 
fresh beginnings as that of Spain, and is seldom as free from 
artifice as Grimmelshausen’s masterpiece. It is the product of 
the Arcadian pastoral, leisurely, digressive, and at its best 
redolent of meadow, pasture, and park: a safe setting for con- 
versation and love-making now that the age of civil wars was 
over, at least in France. The first of these shapeless works to 
achieve a wide popularity was published in five parts, which 
appeared over a period of twenty years, between 1607 and 
1627. IJAstrie purported to tell of events which had taken 
place in a little Arden, watered by a tributary of the Rhone, in 
the fifth century A.D., under the gentle moral giddance of the 
Druids. This convenient recession in time was intended to 
disguise the fact that the principal love-story related was 
actually the author’s own. Honor6 d’ Ur (1567-1625), a 
minor nobleman at the court of Savoy, had been in love with 
his brother’s wife, whom he had married after his brother had 
divorced her. Their marriage, however, had ended in separa- 
tion. UAstrie set the fashion for the novel of countless epi- 
sodes, bound together by a common interest in the fine 
gradations between virtuous and frivolous love, and was no 
more than the most popular of some 600 of the kind which ap- 
peared between the opening of the century and the complete 
publication of CUlie, a Roman story by Madeleine de Scu- 
d£rt (1607-1701), written in collaboration with her brother 
Georges, the author of tragi-comedies in the Spanish manner. 

Mile de Scud6ry had succeeded the Marquise dc Rambouil- 
let as the most influential woman in literary Paris. The Hdtel 
Rambouillet had enthused for the morals and sentiments of 
UAstrie', Mile de Scud6ry’s salon practised the refined science 
of the love affair, plotted out on the engraving, already re- 
ferred to, which served as frontispiece for her CliUe. The 
settings of her three novels were various, but all alike present- 
ed in hardly disguised detail the portraits and the relationships 
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of the contempofary great. Ibrahim oh Pillustre Bassa was 
an oriental tale of passion and jealousy; Artamht oh It ffand 
Cyrus told of the loves of the Due de Condd, masquerading in 
the fancy dress of the Persian conqueror, and Mandane, a 
Median princess in whom all informed readers recognized the 
Duchesse de Longueville. 

The novels of Mile de Scuddry represent the Gimelian as- 
pect of the new popular medium. Heroism, reputetion, con- 
quest, and moral rectitude were the qualities that counted with 
her and her circle. There Y^s, in her skilfully mapped country 
of the affections, no coast subject to the tempests that blow in 
from the sea of passion. The prevailing wind was that of 
sentiment and mild reason. 

The writer who first allowed adult passion to play a part in 
her novels was herself a thwarted, analytical aristocrat, who 
had been a friend of Mme de Sevigne in her youth, and who 
shared a household with the aged, peevisl^ and gouty Due de 
la Rochefoucauld in her maturity. Mme de la Fayette 
(1634-95) may have invented little that was new. Analyses 
of feelings were common in the popular pastoral and its 
descendants. What she did was to cpmpres&,the tale of a single 
relationship into no more than a long short-story, and to use 
her own experience rather than her friends’ as her subject 
matter. Her first novel was a short adventure story set in 
ninth-century Spain, which was signed by her collaborator, 
Jean Regnault de Segrais. Her masterpiece, Ca Princesse de 
Clhes, appeared anonymously in 1678, and it is probable that 
La Rochefoucauld had a hind in it. The setting is conven- 
tionally historical, the characters being members of the court 
of Henri II. The Princess, its heroine, has married a man whom 
she can only respect, and falls in love with the Due de Ne- 
mours, who js engaged to the King’s daughter. Here we seem 
to be confronted with a Cornelian choice between love and 
duty. But in the passion of the Duke and the Princess there is 
an element of destructive violence, as there is in that of 
Phfedre for Hippolyte. The novel is not a work of the same 
scale as Racine’s, but in the same way it lets in the forces of 
unreason. The Princess confesses her love to her husband, in 
the hope that he will allow her to leave the court. But he. 
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though he realizes her plight, turns in on himself and tortures 
himself with jealousy, once he sees that his own love for her is 
hopeless. Ultimately he dies, but though the Princess is now 
free to marry Nemours, she retires into a convent. What she 
longs for is rest, and this craving she disguises as a phantom 
duty to her dead husband, which allows her to overcome the 
remains of her passion. Passion for her had become, as it was 
for Phedre, an evil; though duty now no longer stood in the 
way, it was necessary for her to retrek. Pascal had said that 
there could be no love without ‘excess’; the fatal love that 
Tristan and Iseult quaffed in the potion was now seen once 
more as an egoistic rebellion, the enemy not only of religion 
but of social conformity also, which Mme de la Fayette in- 
carnated in her heroine’s imaginary duty to deny herself. 
Passion leads to destruction; only in reasonable repose can 
safety for man or society be found. 

While the aristocratic novel attained shape, formality, and a 
sober moralizing style, the middle-class story, though depend- 
ing always on Spanish models, moved towards a realism more 
factual than psychological. The success of UAstrie was 
quickly followed by a mock pastoral, which attempted to do 
for this popular form what Don Quixote had done for the tales 
of chivalry. Charles Sorel (1600-74) told the tale of a 
Paris merchant’s son who turned shepherd and grazed his 
dock of skitmy sheep on the banks of the Seine. He had already 
written a picaresque novel of Paris life, called La Vraie 
Histoire comique de Francion (The True and Comic Story of 
Francion), which takes its hero through every walk of society, 
and mingles the broadness of the fabliaux with strokes of 
realistic description, fantasy, and extravagance. 

The most fantastic of seventeenth-century writers, whose 
imagination had most of the qualities necessary in a writer of 
science-fiction, was Ctrano de Bergerac (1619-5 5), who 
has nothing in common with the hero of Rostand’s play ex- 
cept the name. His two Histoires extraordinaires tell of voyages 
to the moon and the sun, as gripping as Lucian’s, and made 
more lifelike by the introduction of Copemican astronomy. 
Cyrano was a libertin, perhaps the actual libertin whom Pascal 
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had had in mind when he began to collect his Ptnsits as an 
armoury to be used against him. Cyrano is flamboyant in 
style, and not without a certain preciosity. But he saw many of 
the implications of the new sdentiflc knowledge, and was 
sufEciently productive as an inventor of theories to have 
quickly encountered the enmity of the Church. Of the many 
half-developed ideas which he left, some were afterwards 
turned to good use by Voltaire and the En^clopedistes. 

The French picaresque and French science-flction were, 
however, eclipsed by the .more Spanish variety of adventure 
story, lightly burlesqued to conform with French taste, and 
introduced by the ^matist, Paul Scarron, whose Koman 
comique tells of the adventures of a company of strolling actors. 
Scarron is all action and grotesque humour. Antoine 
F uRETiiiRE (1619-88) on the other hand, a friend of 
Molifere, Racine, and Boileau, returned to a realistic description 
of Paris life, particularly of its legal and literary underworld. 
These works are as episodic as UAttree and its brood, and 
show little interest in the development of character. Indeed, 
their effect would have been slight without the mote thorough 
exploitation of all the Spanish elements by Alain Reni^ 
Lesage (1668-1747). Lesage’s reputation is at presentlow. he 
Diable hoiteux is no more than a free, but able adaptation of 
Velez de Guevara’s story, which is itself derivative from 
Quevedo; and Gil Bias de Sanfil/ane, though its incidents ate 
independent of actual Spanish protot3rpes, contains no more 
than the Spanish ingredients, presented in a tone of light 
satire. Its hero studies at Salamanca, is captured by brigands, 
escapes, serves many masters, rises to fortune, loses his fortune, 
makes good again and finally retires to lead a life of peace and 
luxury. The story carries one with it, but never gives the im- 
pression of Ijeing told at first hand. Lesaige indeed sees Spain 
through its books, thus setting a bad example to the writers 
of the Romantic age who, equally nourished on a literary 
knowledge of Spanish life, wrote as if colour and romance 
automatically began to prevail on the other side of the 
border. 

Lesage wrote a number of other novels in the Spanish con- 
vention, and with Spanish names and settings. He was a 
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professional author, and one of the first of his kind to support 
himself without patrons or sinecures, entirely on the output of 
his pen, from which flowed also, in addition to his one 
comedy in Moli^re’s vein, Turcaret, a great number of litde 
&rces to be acted at fairs. 

As a social observer, Lesage was shrewd, if not very origin- 
al, but his types have, perhaps, a greater quality of life than 
those of Scarron. A more acute observation was shown by 
his contemporary fellow-dramatist Pierre Marivaux, whose 
characters are presented less invariably in action. Marivaux 
was the author of two long novels which display not only 
the realism of urban life but some of those qualities of 
sensibility which were to be more fully developed by his 
English contemporary Samuel Richardson. His characters are 
shopkeepers, and we are shown the insides of their shops, but 
without the careful detail of a Furetifere or a Scarron. For what 
really interests Marivaux most is the workings of their minds, 
their attitudes to love, their self-deceptions. In describing all 
this, he reintroduces, though to a lesser extent than in his 
plays, an element of preciosity, one class lower than that of 
the H6tel de Rambouillet. Marianne^ the story of a coquette, is 
to a large extent a coquette’s handbook, which keeps the 
reader always pleasantly titillated by the expectation that at 
any moment some you^ lady will lose he£^vmue. But very 
Httle happens, eithwln thisBooF or inlts successor, he Paysan 
parvenu (The Peasant who has PJsen in the World). Marivaux’s 
great strength lies not in his plots, but in his delineation of 
character, especially of female character, which he does not 
flatter. His Marianne, nevertheless, is loveable as Mme de 
Lafayette’s princess can never be, however much one feels 
for her in her predicament. 

An attempt to force the reader’s sympathies in a way that 
neither Mme de Lafayette nor Marivaux would have thought 
permissible, was made by the Abbi^ Pr6vost (1697-1763), 
the translator of Richardson, and author of the famous short 
novel, Mmon Lescaut, which was originally inset in a much 
longer work, now seldom read. 

Prdvost, an abb6 in little but name, was a professional 
writer who, having fled his monastery, spent much of his 
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active life in Holland and in England, where he met the 
literary great of his time, but also became involved in less 
reputable company, and was more than suspected of having 
committed forgery. Despite this, however, and despite a life 
of dissipation, he finally succeeded in reconciling himself to 
the Church, which accepted him as a secular priest, and in 
attaching himself to a noble French family, in whose service 
he spent his old age. 

Manon hescaat is a taie technically as economical as a Racine 
play. In its cautionary aspect, it was intended to show the 
tragedy of a weak man’s infatuation for a worthless woman, 
who betrayed him on every occasion, but whom he neverthe- 
less followed to banishment in the American colonies, in the 
hope that there she would have no opportunity of playing him 
false again. But Prevost’s narration is not objective, lie takes 
des Grieux’s part and, identifying himself with his exemplary 
weakling, allows him to wallow in mingled self-pity and 
egoistic pride in his power of loving so fatally. Manon herself, 
whom Prevost shows us only through her lover’s eyes, and 
whose betrayals are never made convincing, as they might 
have been by Marivaux, has taken on, thanks to her adoption 
as the heroine of nineteenth-century operas, the features of the 
‘noble whore’, in whose service any man might worthily 
sacrifice career and peace of mind. For the Romantics, 
quaffing the potion of sexual love was a heroic act which 
exalted the veriest nincompoops into Tristans and Iseults; 
and in this way a technically excellent but emotionally warped 
little story has falsely assume d the value of a classic. 

Prevost’s other writings include some stoiies with Irish 
backgrounds, so full of ghosts and assassinations as to fore- 
shadow the ‘gothick’ novels of ‘Monk’ Lewis and Mrs 
Radcliffe. But, despite his professional proficiency, he is 
famous for nothing except Manon LcscauL * 

Another writer who expioited the theme of love, though 
in a less exalted and more salacious sense, was Claude- 
Prosper de Cr6billon (1707-77), whose wittily written 
revelations of vice in high circles delighted the aristocrats 
whom he portrayed, ostensibly for the benefit of men of 
sounder morals, who probably never read him. This is 
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Ctdbillon fils. Of his father, the dramatist, Boileau’s ‘drunken 
Racine’, there is little to say. 

t On the whole, these developments of the novel, ovcr- 
helmingly bourgeois in their plots and in the standing of 
their authors, reveal a growing self-confidence in a middle 
class, for whom the loves of linen-drapers, adventurers, 
whores, and actors seemed more interesting than the courtly 
amours of the great, f 

The strongest criticisms of the luxury and corruption of the 
gentry came, however, not from tlje middle classes but from 
its own most intelligent members. La Rochefoucauld, a sur- 
vivor from earlier days before the royal power had been 
firmly established, cynically criticized the morals of his time, 
and survived to witness the onset of a new decay in the final 
decade of the seventeenth century: La Bruyfere, with greater 
psychological breadth, used his Caracthres (Qiaracters) as a 
means of showing up a society which was plainly' going down- 
hill; and FRAN901S DE FfiNELON (1651-1715), a liberal 
cleric, attached to the quietist wing of the Qiurch, and under 
fire from Jansenist and Jesuit alike, raised his voice for tolera- 
tion. Having been appointed tutor to the ten-year-old Due de 
Bourgogne, Louis XIV’s heir, he wrote for him a didactic 
novel, Tilimaque, which continued the story of the Odyss^. 
Fenelon intended to instil into the young pupil the idea that a 
benevolent despotism was preferable to absolutism, and that 
even kings were not above the law. The young prince, how- 
ever, in whom the enlightened opposition had placed their 
hopes, died young; and Fenelon, although rewarded with an 
Archbishopric, was to .all intents and purposes exiled from 
court for his unorthodox views. 

The Regency with which the eighteenth century opened 
acted in such a way as to increase the criticism of all en- 
lightened circles. The popularization of science, and the con- 
sequent spread of Cartesian rationalism, tended to weaken the 
general belief in the ^tstanding individual and his destinyj It 
bred no democrats, iTis true, but this was an atmosphere in 
which democracy was likely to grow, stimulated particularly 
by the example of the successful compromise that had been 
worked out in England. 
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An intellectual opposition was growing up. Pierre Bayle 
(1647-1706), a scholar and critic who had moved from Pro- 
testantism to Catholicism and back, was in essence a liberal 
critic, though timid and conservative in politics. But even he 
was not afraid to protest against the stupidity of Louis XIV’s 
treatment of the Huguenots, or to separate the ideas of 
morality and religion in his writings. Scientific tolerance was 
to him the highest ideal. 

Thought which was^ard to assimilate from Bayle’s ascetic 
and dry philosophizing, yras expressed with wit and crystal 
clarity by Corneille’s nephew Bernard de Fontenelle 
(1657-1757), who placed ideas very like those of the old 
libertins before far wider circles than had ever encountered 
them before. First noticed and pilloried as a conceited and 
empty man of letters by La Bruyere, Fontenelle nevertheless 
became one of the first of scientific popularizers, an essayist 
on astronomy, and an exposer of popular Superstitions. In his 
Entretiens sur la pluralite des mondts {Dialogues on the Plurality of 
Worlds'), he did more than any other writer to secure the 
general acceptanpe of the Copcrnican system. 

Fontenelle, in a pleasant and witty style, cast doubts upon 
the validity of all dogmas. But it was a critic of lesser scope 
who was most instrumental in spreading the scientific spirit. 
spend my life examining things,’ wrote Charles-Louis, 
Baron DE Montesquieu ^1689-175 5), in his P#«j«i; "and 
each evening I note down what I have seen and noticed during 
the day. Everything interests me, and everything surprises' 
me.’ During his leisure this Bordeaux magistrate - a worthy 
successor to Montaigne - had writtema number of papers on 
medical subjects, and a series of letters, ascribed to a fictitious 
Persian visitor, in which he anatomized the manners of 
Parisian society, not without malice. The Orient had lately 
become fashionable, the first translation of the Arabian Nights 
having been made only a short while before, and Montes- 
quieu’s Persian convention, of which he was more or less the 
inventor, gave him a chance to be both witty and penetrating. 
But this did not content him, and he set out travelling himself, 
spending two years in England from 1721 to 1723. This 
strengthened his Whiggery, and in his book on the decay of 
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ancient Rome, he claimed that the cause lay in the loss of 
its original republican liberties. In his principal work, U Esprit 
des loss {The Spirit of the Laws)y he went further and, postu- 
lating the historical relativity of all legal codes, advocated the 
type of constitutional monarchy obtaining in England as the 
most suitable for the present age. In addition he attacked 
slavery, and delivered a devastating onslaught on the In- 
quisition, which had as lately as 17^5 burnt a Portuguese 
Jewish playwright in Lisbon. 

While Montesquieu’s criticism o,f Bourbon absolutism was 
penetrating and incontrovertible, far more damage was done 
to the cause of absolute monarchy by the poisoned arrows of 
an enemy who was most often actuated by no more than 
malice, and who left behind him no work of greater import- 
ance than a well-shaped little novel or two. 

Francois Marie Arouet (1694-1778), who took the 
name of Voltaire, was the most complete representative of 
the eighteenth century, which he dominated from end to end, 
from the Regency almost to the Revolution. In his opinions he 
was clear-cut but shallow. The pupil of a Jesuit school who 
had turned to literature for a living, Voltaire was quickly in 
trouble. Twice he was put in the Bastille, and after his second 
imprisonment he left for England. With a successful tragedy 
and a satirical poem to his credit, he made good use of his 
exile, learning the language, meeting everyone of importance, 
including Pope, Swift, and Congreve, reading Shakespeare and 
coming to admire English political institutions. On his return 
to France he published a study of Charles XII of Sweden, and 
a series of Le/tres sur lee Anglais {Letters on the English), which 
by introducing the contemporary commonplaces of England 
to French readers founded his serious reputation. But Vol- 
taire thought of himself as the heir to the great, dramatists of 
Louis XIV’s day, and persisted in the production of classical 
plays in verse which, while adhering to Racine’s forms, re- 
admitted melodrama in settings which ranged from China to 
Peru. Lacking both psychological insight and all sense of 
poetry, however, he resorted to a high-flown rhetoric, which 
deceived contemporary audiences but rings hollow to-day. His 
one important service to the drama was to extend the range of 
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its subject matter, which could now include political intrigue 
and even allow speeches in favour of liberty. 

After a second period of exile in Lorraine, again occasioned 
by an unlucky satire, Voltaire returned to Paris under the 
protection of Mme de Pompadour, and was elected to the 
Academic. But in 1749 he accepted an invitation from Freder- 
ick II of Prussia, with whom he had long been in corres- 
pondence, and spent three years in Berlin. Here he published 
his Sikk de Louts XIV* (Age of Louis XIV), a very objective 
piece of history which he leased on his own researches and on 
many conversations with survivors from those great times. 

Despite his pretence to philosophy, Voltaire is at his weakest 
in the field of general ideas, just as, though aiming to give 
France that national epic that Ronsard had failed to write, he 
was incapable of longer flights of poetry than a bright epigram. 
He seems consistently to have misjudged the nature of his own 
talents. 

He owed his influence chiefly to his simple style and his 
directness. Despising metaphysics, Voltaire adhered to a 
Deistic standpoint for no better reason than because God was 
necessar}' as a first cause and a safeguard for popular morality; 
atheism he associated with the crimes of the Borgias. Like 
Shaw he threw off ideas which were mostly other men’s ir- 
responsibly but brilliantly; and since all difficult thoughts were 
alien to him he made philosophy appear a simple science. 

Voltaire’s reactions were always those of the common man. 
Impelled by the disaster of the Lisbon earthquake, which 
followed on the destruction of Lima by the same impersonal 
agency, he struck back with a satire on the idea of a benevolent 
god, and on the optimistic philosophy of Leibniz - or his 
travesty of it. This attack took the form of the most entertain- 
ing of novels j entitled Candide ou l*Optimisme, in which disaster 
after disaster strikes his innocent hero till,* after failing to find 
happiness even in a smooth-running Utopia, he ends by 
cultivating his own garden, in despair of the world and its 
ideals. 

Written when he was sixty-five, Candide seemed to Voltaire 
the least substantial of his works. Now it is almost the only 
prop of his faded popularity, though equally entertaining 
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are two or three other short pieces in the same vein, chief 
among them L’hgiiw (The Simplefon), in which he demolished 
the still hardly emergent idea of the ‘noble savage ’ by bringing 
his Man Friday into contact with polite society, and Zadig, an 
oriental allegory written a dozen years before Candide, in 
which a figure much resembling Voltaire himself in a turban 
is shown defying the worst the gods can do. ‘Men blessed 
Zadig, and Zadig blessed Heaven,’ it concludes; which shows 
that philosophical optimism came as easily as philosophical 
pessimism to this born writer. 

Though Voltaire repeated the heresies of the libertins so 
charmingly, for all his malice, and so reasonably as to impress 
his age, the climate was turning against superficial rationalism. 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire himself, had seen the beginnings 
of the English compromise. Tolerance, the value of the in- 
dividual, and an optimistic philosophy, were also preached by 
the Marquis de Vauvenargues (1715-47), La Roche- 
foucauld’s counterpart as a writer of maxims for the new age. 
Vauvenargues was an unsuccessful man, who had been crip- 
pled in the war of the Austrian Succession, and whom Vol- 
taire vainly attempted to help into a diplomatic post. His es- 
sential work lies in a single small volume of perceptive judge- 
ments which, while not advancing far from a standard attitude 
of irreligion, show a warmth somewhat greater than La 
Bruyere’s perfunctory gesture of sympathy for the underdog. 

Vauvenargues, Prevost, and Montesquieu show in their dif- 
ferent ways a new generosity and a belief in the validity of 
uninteliectual human values. Jean- Jacques Rousseau 
(lyiz-yS) made the eighteenth century’s first great plea for 
unreason, and for the simple man. A poor boy who had led 
a picaresque life of which he made the most in his single great 
work, his Confessions, Rousseau’s first impact on Paris was that 
of an intellectual with new theories about the primal virtue, 
the primal liberties. Reviving the pastoral theory of a golden 
age, he placed it in the childhood of each man and in the child- 
hood of mankind. If one is to believe his autobiography, his 
ideas were entirely the product of his own experience and in- 
tuitions. But there is no doubt that on coming to Paris he 
fell under the influence of the Esscyclopedistes, a group of 
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intellectuals far from uniform in their outlook who were en- 
gaged in the compilation of an encyclopedia, at first intended 
to be a mere adaptation of an English work, but which later 
developed along its own lines, sceptical, scientific, liberal and 
confident of the march of human progress. Rousseau at first 
collaborated in this work, writing articles on music, a subject 
on which he was no expert, but later quarrelled with his 
fellow Eji^chpedistes. PEs mind and his heart, as he observed 
in his autobiography, contradicted one another at every step. 
But despite his lack of deep emotion he decided from then on 
to trust his heart. His first principal work. La Notmlle Helotse 
(The New Helotse), a novel in letter form, presents an idealistic 
picture of an unfortunate love affair of his own. Its charming 
Alpine setting, its repeated scenes of tenderness, and its lyrical 
appeal to the heart struck a public that was growing tired of 
Marivaux’s petty themes, of Provost’s essential banality, and of 
Crebillon ftWo dubious wit. Society fell for Rousseau much as 
the 1 920s fell for D. H. Lawrence. Here was a new version of 
pastoral, middle class, mildly sensual and elevating in its 
idealization of the dictates of the simple affections. 

The hero of La Nottvelle Heloise was a country schoolmaster. 
Education was the sole subject of the book’s successor ^mile, 
a didactic work which has inspired most of the modern theories 
of progressive education. Rousseau, whose own learning had 
been acquired imperfectly and sporadically during his early 
wandering life, exalted Nature’s lessons above man’s. If the 
initial wisdom of the child were not overlaid with ready- 
made instruction and morality, if the child were treated as a 
plant capable of growing according to its own laws, if teachers 
would be content merely to remove obstacles from the child’s 
way, all would be well. 

The Contra^ social, published between his two novels, makes 
a similarly sentimental approach to history. Man was once 
free, but gave up his liberty at the end of the golden age in 
return for protection against enemies and criminals. But the 
people remain sovereign and, in Rousseau’s view, are justified 
in breaking their contract with the State if it does not fulfil its 
side of the bargain. Such a theory proved an inspiration to the 
revolutionaries of the next decades, and has remained the 
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basis of most democratic beliefs ever since. As history, how- 
ever, it is obvious nonsense. But Rousseau made no attempt to 
look into the nature of primitive society. That was not his way. 

Rousseau’s Confessions were an attempt at self-justification 
written towards ^e end of his life when he was already ac- 
cusing all his former friends of having conspired against him. 
The work is therefore not entirely reliable for facts. It was, 
however, the first attempt in modern literature at a self- 
portrait; and in this aim was overwhelmingly successful. 
Rousseau portrayed himself, warts and all, and owing to a 
rather embarrassing trait in his character, tended often to 
exaggerate his defects. Certainly his heart led him into a 
number of false situations from which his head was incapable 
of extracting him. But at the same time, he showed here, to an 
even greater extent than in La Noupelle Hilofse^ a power of 
natural description, a talent for the analysis of sentiment, and 
a pleasingly straightforward, though sometimes rhetorical 
style, which make the book consistently readable, even at such 
embarrassing moments as those when its author is indulging 
in obviously pathological accusations against the philosopher 
Hume, who was his host during part of his short sojourn in 
England, and against Denis Diderot, who had probably been 
responsible for launching him on his career as a writer. 

Denis Diderot (1713-84), the outstanding intellect 
among the BacyciopedisteSy threw off ideas as freely as a tree 
grows blossom, but brought hardly any of them to fruition. 
It is likely, though Rousseau would deny it, that he set Jean- 
Jacques thinking about the causes of htunan inequality, an 
essay on which subject' brought him his first public acknow- 
ledgement. Diderot himself, the product of a similar hard up- 
bringing, had been intended for the Church, but refused to 
take orders, and drifted into a Bohemian life. Then for twenty 
years he worked, with small economic rewards, on the prepara- 
tion of the Emyclopedity which met with much official opposi- 
tion owing to the objectiveness of its articles, but which was 
never suppressed for fear that it might be published abroad, 
thus profiting foreign booksellers instead of the French pub- 
lishing trade. 

Essentially the 'Eneyclopiede set out to popularize and expand 
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the ideas of Bayle. It absorbed what temained of the old 
rationalist and libertin spirit, and carried it to the extreme of 
implying that a huma n be ing is no mote th an a machine whose 
t hinldng and m orality ate co ndi tion ed by its pfiysl^ cir- 
c umstances . Such bold conclusions, which contributed to 
nineteenth-century thought even down to that of the Be- 
haviourists, were in large part Diderot’s own. Marxists have 
even proclaimed that ly: was a premature discoverer of their 
tHeory of historical materialism. Diderot and Rousseau, in 
fact,~hetween them, contributed the majority of the ideas that 
obtained in the following century; mechanical progress, 
evolution, human perfectionism, and the substitution of a 
vaguely spiritual morality for clear-cut religious belief, as well 
as a considerable contribution to the theory of democracy, all 
spring from the EMyclopidie and from its dissident contributor 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Diderot, moreover, was original also as % novelist and as a 
dramatic critic. His novel, ha Keligieuse (The Nun) is a didactic 
work directed against the consigning of unwanted daughters 
to a life of religion. Its description of a convent and its in- 
habitants, allegedly penned by a poor girl who is kept there 
against her will, is unflattering, but not altogether unjust. 
Nevertheless, such abuses could not be ventilated under the 
Ancien VJgime, and this story was not published until after the 
Revolution. Nor did Diderot’s little dialogue, he Neveu de 
Kameau (]^ameau's Nephew) appear in its complete form until 
well into the nineteenth century. It was, jjerhaps, the first 
‘imaginary conversation’, an art form afterwards developed 
by Landor and recently adapted most successfully by a number 
of writers to the technique of broadcasting. Here* Diderot con- 
fronted an old philosopher, the spokesman for the cultured 
rationalism of the old generation, with a j^oung ex-musician, 
the nephew of Rameau, who denies the existence of morality 
and decency and believes only in the sensual pleasures. Dide- 
rot was far from having all the qualities of the novelist. Never- 
theless his characters come to life as he makes them talk or write. 

As a dramatic critic too, as in most of his thinking, Diderot 
was far-sighted, though himself incapable of developing his 
ideas. He saw that classical tragedy and comedy were ex- 
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hausted, and advocated a new form of tragi-comedy with a 
realistic plot, and characters chosen less for their individuality 
than for their place in the social scale. The drama which he 
envisaged would, furthermore, be capable of treating moral 
issues. Diderot’s own plays, however, were static, relying on 
moments of silent tableau for effects that, in true drama, could 
only be achieved by action or dialogue. 

This prescription for a mixture qf moral medicine and 
treacle contributed to the popularity of such plays as Michel- 
Jean Sedaine’s Le PbilosopAe sans le savoir {The Unconscious Philo- 
sopher)', a drama with a middle-class moral directed against 
duelling. Sentimentality and uplift invaded even the realm of 
comic opera. But no audience could repeatedly be moved to 
tears by a moral lesson. The only considerable dramatist to 
follow Diderot followed him only from a distance. Pierre- 
Augustin Giron, who took the name of Beaumarchais 
(1732-99), after attempting the bourgeois drama, returned 
to Moliire’s comedy, refreshed by some new touches from the 
commedia dell’ arte, and pointing a sound middle-class moral or 
two as Diderot prescribed, he Barhier de Seville and Te Mariage 
de Figaro are now chiefly known in their operatic settings by 
Rossini and Mozart. Figaro is the gracioso of Spanish comedy, 
the Harlequin of the Italians, turned liberal-democrat and 
almost edging the gentry off the stage. But Beaumarchais was 
less a moralist than entertainer; his arrows were not barbed; 
and so, despite a temporary ban, the Barhier was even acted 
at Versailles, where Marie-Antoinette herself played the part of 
the charmingly empty heroine, Rosine. 

The final years of the French monarchy saw the publication 
of two single novels, each in its way outstanding; the emer- 
gence of a prolific novelist, whose work succumbed beneath 
his collector’s zeal for detail, of a fashionable oornographer 
known rather by his name, than his writings, and of France’s 
first lyrical poet of stature since La Fontaine. 

The two novels, Paul et Virginie by the amateur scientist 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814) and Les Liai- 
sons dangereuses by the military expert Choderlos de 
Laclos (1741-1803) point the huge contrast between middle- 
class and aristocratic thought, on the eve of the Revolution. 
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Pat// et Virgme, like Manon hescaut a short novel interpolated 
in a large work which is no longer read, is the idyllic story of 
a pair of lovers set in the exotic landscape of Mauritius, and 
ending with the pathetic death of Virginie, drowned before 
the eyes of her Paul. 

As sophisticated as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s tale is naive, 
L^s Liaisons dangereuses (Dangerous Ke/ationships) is a well- 
planned novel on the theme of seduction, in which the sex- 
war is conducted with {uU military rigour. It is an unpleasant 
little masterpiece, written 4 kc La Nouvelle Heloise, twenty years 
before, in epistolary form, and showing the reverse side of 
Rousseau’s idyllic medal. Laclos’s characters can allow them- 
selves any fault except a lapse into sentiment. That, in their 
amoral society, would be a withering disgrace. 

Laclos’s work was rejected by the very circles which he 
portrayed, and in which the sneaking sensuousness of Crebillon 
fils retained its popularity. Restie de la Bretonne (1754- 
1806), the author of a whole comedie humaine of eighteenth- 
century Paris, sentimental, naturalistic, and over-detailed, has 
hardly proved readable at any time, though both he and the 
Marquis de Sade (1740-1814), a tedious self-dramatizing 
pervert, enjoyed a brief hour of revival during the chaotic 
revaluations of the 1920s. 

Andr6 Chenier (1762-94), the son of a French diplomat 
and a Cypriot wife, and himself a diplomat, at first accepted 
the Revolution, then rejected it and was executed as an 
‘enemy of the people’. His poetry makes fresh use of the 
classical myths, without romanticism and without any feeling 
for their symbolic content. His is the world of Poussin repro- 
duced in sensitive verse, which, like Racine’s, seems a little 
too smooth to carry much charge. It is the world as Keats 
saw it motionless in the sculpture on his Grecian urn, or as 
Narcissus saw it reflected behind his head Is he gazed into the 
pool. It is not till his last poems, which were written in prison, 
that some feeling - which is not entirely self-pity - informs 
his impersonally beautiful lines. La Jeune Captive (The Girl 
Prisoner), almost the last piece that he wrote, is also the most 
moving. Though muted, it is a real and humanitarian indict- 
ment of the Terror. 



Chapter Twelve 

ITALIAN REVIVAL AND THE 
AGE OF GOETHE 

Though eighteenth-century France, was less productive of 
great writers than England, which had Richardson, Fielding, 
Pope, Sterne, Johnson, Gibbon, Cowper, and so many more 
to its credit, yet in Rousseau and Diderot she could claim to 
have produced two men who were more influential than any 
others in fixing the shape of the future. For Rousseau, in 
placing himself in the foreground of all his work, finally broke 
with all that remained of the medieval ideal of artistic anony- 
mity, and Diderot in his scientific theorizing went beyond such 
mete popularizers of the last generation as Fontenellc, and 
foreshadowed those writers at the end of the nineteenth 
century, such as H. G. Wells, who attempted to lead scientific 
thought, instead of merely interpreting it. 

Over the rest of Europe, the chief advances in the first half 
of the eighteenth century lay in the field of drama and dramatic 
theory. Moliere had built on the impermanent improvisations 
of the commdia dell’ arte a literary comedy, far more influential 
beyond its frontiers than Ben Jonson’s similar achievement 
half a century before. Comedy had been developed more 
slowly than tragedy, but it had now reached a stage much in 
advance of the Latin plays, which had hitherto been almost 
the only classical examples available to dramatists who did 
not want to follow the medieval farce. Terence and Plautus 
had enjoyed an influence in Renaissance Europe far in advance 
of their true worth. But Moliere had now shown how comedy 
could be at the same time dramatic and satirical, and how it 
could hold up twin mirrors, to character and to manners. 

The new comedy spread quickly, first to Denmark, a 
country which so far had little modern literature, and which 
relied largely on foreign companies for its drama. Ludwig 
Holberg (1684-1754) gained his first fame with a satirical 
poem. When he turned to comedy he drew on many sources. 
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but modelled himself most closely on Moli^re. Holberg had 
lived in England and visited France. He saw the extent of 
Denmark’s cultural backwardness, and hoped to cure it by 
satire. He was not, however, certain where to begin, and 
attacked ail alike: bourgeois, peasants, nobles, and the would- 
be enlightened. He was often inventive, but seldom capable 
of developing his original ideas. At one moment, in a play 
called Hexerei (Witchcraj^t), he anticipated Pirandello by bring- 
ing a group of characters from his early plays on to the stage, 
to protest against his trea^ent of them; and in other plays 
there are characters sketched straight from life, of whom one 
of the most original is the hero of Den Stundelse {Not a Moment 
to Waste), who attempts to do three things at once, cannot 
setde to anything, and consequently has not a single moment 
to spare. But Holberg’s is not the achievement of a major 
dramatist, although he certainly counts as the founder of his 
country’s litesature. 

While Denmark was broadening the territory of Western 
literature, which was to spread in the course of the century 
to Sweden also, a revival of Italian drama, again attributable 
in part to Moliere’s example, seemed about to bring that 
country back as a leader in the dramatic held. Italy’s principal 
dramatist of this age, the Neapolitan Pietro Metastasio 
(1698-1782) devoted himself chiefly to the writing of libretti, 
some of them modelled on the classical formulas of Corneille 
and Racine, but with their tragedy resolved in tender arias, 
in which conflict melted into harmony. Metastasio’s musical 
melodramas enjoyed a European succ,ess. But the theatrical 
revival in Venice, though more local, was in the long tun 
also mote productive. The commedia dell’arte was dying; 
the same characters had for too long been raising the same 
laughs by the same devices, though brought up to date 
with topical tricks and allusions. But gradually the influence 
of literary comedy increased and standard Tuscan speech 
came to be preferred to dialect. The comedy of manners 
was, in fact, having its effect on the popular farce, especially 
in the theatre of Milan. But it was in Venice that two 
dramatists, both deeply imbued with the popular comic 
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tradition, actually transformed the old fiuce into the new 
comedy. 

G)unt Carlo G0221 (1720-1806) brought to the theatre a 
mind in love with fairy tales. The Loves of the Three Oranges, 
Turandot, The Magic Bird were some of the titles of the philoso- 
phical fables which he presented with some scenes in colloquial 
prose and verse, and some just indicated in outline for the 
actors’ improvisations. Everything is fantastic, yet all Goazi’s 
effects depend on the contrast between his prose and his 
verse, between dialect and Tuscan... between satire and dream. 
Gozzi was at heart an ironist, with a deep antipathy to the 
sentiment which was brought to the stage in equally fantastic 
disguise by his rival, and perhaps superior. Carlo Goldoni 
(1707-95), who also began by working for the commedia dell' 
arte, but soon migrated to Paris, to write for the Italian 
players there. 

In contrast to Gozzi, who was an aristocrat out of sympathy 
with the intellectual tendencies of the eighteenth century, 
Goldoni was a bourgeois inclined to the sentimental realism 
which was becoming fashionable. Despite his good humour, 
he had come to despise the traditional buffooneries of the 
Italian stage. His master was Moli^re, whom he sometimes 
equalled in powers of invention, but never in observation or 
in the art of pointing a moral. Goldoni was a prolific dramatist 
with a genuine sense of comedy, who would have liked to be 
more serious than his temperament, and the players for whom 
he wrote, allowed. He believed that honest hearts dwelt 
chiefly beneath fustian coats, and so transformed the comic 
old merchant Pantaloon into a benevolent character, capable 
of harmonizing lovers’ quarrels and presiding over a happy 
ending. 

Goldoni, like Holberg, is an inventive dramatist. In one 
play a troupe of aaors are found rehearsing another of 
Goldoni’s pieces, which gives him an opportunity for satiriz- 
ing the besetting evils of the theatre: personal rivalries, 
senseless gagging, vulgarity, and lack of moral purpose. In 
another play, ha hocMdiera {The Hostess of the Inn) ^e inn itself 
is more important than the characters, as is also the coffee 
house in ha Bottega del caffi. Indeed, his sense of locality is so 
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Strong that many of his plays take Venice for their subject, 
picking out a group here, a group there, to build up a whole 
gay picture of Venetian society. The entire city is presented, 
from the gossip in her boudoir to the waiting gondolier, from 
the hardworking housekeeper to Anaoletto, the young hus- 
band run into debt by a foolish wife. 

Both Gozzi and Goldoni are dramatists of genius, and the 
first to feel the limitations of the theatre for wMch they wrote. 
Gozzi played with pliilosophical meanings but could not be 
more serious- than the players allowed: and Goldoni, for all 
his castigation of the comic stage as he found it, could not 
develop a serious comedy of character or of manners without 
actors and a public prepared for such a change. 

A single rebellious, somewhat naive figure, in his attitudes 
a forerunner of Romanticism, violently broke the dream-like 
spell of Metastasio, and introduced the French tragic formula 
on to the Italian stage. Vittorio Alf^eri (1749-1803) 
wrote some twenty-two tragedies, many of them treatments 
of Greek mythology. But some, Filippo for example, inter- 
pret scenes of past history from a modern political point of 
view. In this piece, the unfortunate Don Carlos is made to 
voice liberal enthusiasms, certainly out of keeping with the 
reign of his father Philip II, who gives the play its name. The 
theatre, as Alfieri saw it, was a place in which men must be 
taught to battle against oppression, and a tragic hero was 
synonymous with an innocent victim. He was declamatory, 
melodramatic, and cold except when fired by political en- 
thusiasm. His most entertaining work is his autobiography, 
which was not published until after hif death. For in his life 
he travelled widely, to Russia and England among other 
places, and in his old age had an affair with the Young Pre- 
tender’s wife, with whom he ended his days. His disciple 
Vincenzo I^onti (1734-1828) was no nlbre successful with 
his tragedies and even more, unreliable politically, praising 
first Napoleon and then the reactionary dynasty of Austria. 
Milton, Dante, Ossian, and Shakespeare swayed him by turns, 
for he was Romantic by temperament and anti-Romantic by 
conviction. In this he was perhaps the representative writer of 
the Napoleonic eta. 
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A more pleasing poet who also held positions under 
Napoleon in his Qsalpine Republic, was the rather older 
Giuseppe Parini (1729-99), a priest of country stock with 
an appreciation of classical literature, a Horatian felicity in his 
odes, and a satirical vein which he exercised against the pro- 
fligacy and vanity of the nobility. With his younger contem- 
porary Chenier, he is one of the very few eighteenth-century 
poets whose best verse can almost stand beside that of the 
Latin models which the whole age imitated. A more pro- 
ductive Collins, a less sententious,Gray, a Dyer not confined 
by petty themes, Parini, though not a major poet, is one of 
the most gracious, the most austere and, within the tradition, 
the most original poets of his century. 

Spanish literature of the eighteenth century contains little 
more than faint echoes of the French classical style which, 
with the establishment of a Bourbon dynasty, obtained an 
artistic hegemony fatal to the already dying mannerist style of 
the seventeenth century. Poets were few, and imitated either 
foreign models or the more sober school of Aragon. Luis de 
Leon and the Argensola brothers were greatly admired; 
Jauregui was tolerated, and Gdngora’s reputation declined. A 
single poem on the bullfight by Nicolas FernAndez 
DE MoratIn (1737-80) has survived in most anthologies; 
the test hardly even present a quarry for the most pedestrian 
scholars. 

Two prose works alone stand out, both imbued with the 
picaresque tradition, which seems to have corresponded 
very closely to the life experience of any young man of the 
Spanish middle class bent on making his way in the world. 
The first is the autobiography of Diego de Torres Villa- 
ROEL (1695-1770), a tough character who advanced from 
selling quack reniedies and fighting the village bulls to a 
lectureship in mathematics - a subject still much confused 
with astrology - in the University of Salamanca. Villaroel 
was aggressive, class-conscious, and greatly taken up with 
himself; a Rousseau without ideals or theories who wrote in a 
seventeenth-century style,but lacked the pessimism of that age. 

The second prose work which is still enjoyable is the 
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Historia del famoso predicador Fray Germdio de Campav^as {History 
of the Famous Preacher, Brother Cerundio de Campac^as) by the 
Jesuit Jos6 Francisco de Isla (1705-81), a satire against 
rhetorical sermons intended to deal them the same lethal blow 
as Cervantes had dealt the romances of chivalry. The book 
contains some entertaining pictures of convent life; also the 
character of the perfect friar, whom a modern reader will find 
a perfect bore. 

The one outstanding Spanish figure of the eighteenth 
century was the dramatist Leandro FernAndez de 
MoratIn (1760-1828), son of the writer of the poem just 
mentioned, who was himself the author of some plays in the 
French manner. The younger Moratin translated Hamlet and 
Moliere, and wrote comedies in Moli^re’s style. He travelled 
widely and, like Vincenzo Monti, fell beneath the Napoleonic 
spell, retreating from Spain with the French armies, and dying 
in exile at Bordeaux. Moratin wrote his fitst plays in verse, 
but turned later to prose, an innovation in the Spanish 
theatre, which was still living on its glorious past. Always 
obsessed with the conflict between giddy youth and stubborn 
old age, he manages to get his audience’s sympathy for the 
crabbed old husband bullied by his model retainer and 
deserted by his young wife in his early El Viejo y la nina {The 
Old Man and the Girl), and with the uncle who loses his silly 
bride to his equally silly young nephew in EJ Si de las ninas 
{The Young Girl’s 'Yes’), which was his last. His model for 
these ultimately appealing old monsters is no doubt Moli^re’s 
Alceste, but Moratin has his own psychological penetration 
and his own sense of comedy. His imppstor of a baron in EJ 
Baron and his victim, the dominating old widow Monica, have 
each sufficient weight to carry a whole Moliere play on their 
shoulders. Yet Moratin delights to throw them into collision. 
He is, in fact," a dramatist who can risk ceftnparison with the 
best which his century can show; with the more farcical Gold- 
smith, the wittier Sheridan, the more formal Marivaux, and 
the endlessly inventive Goldoni. For he is not purely the dis- 
ciple of Moliere; he is also a premature Ibsen, who has caught 
a glimpse of the conflict of generations that tortured the 
Master Builder. 
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Moratin’s drama, like that of all the early eighteenth century 
outside England, pays proper deference to the unities. It was 
to Germany that Europe was finally to owe her freedom from 
these not always harmful shackles, though the Germans 
might have remained enslaved but for Shakespeare’s example, 
which gave Lessing and afterwards the Sturm und Drang 
generation a warrant to break with the formalism of the 
French style. 

Despite the originality of the Silesian school, with its new 
am^gam of piety and the picaresque, of Marinism and echoes 
from the trump of doom, Germany was still heavily oppressed 
by French intellectual dominance at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The language itself had no standing, 
and had not yet evolved its equivalent of Tuscan. The 
first University lecture was not given in German until 
1687, Latin being the standard tongue for all learned dis- 
course. 

The first writer to rebel against the reign of dialect opted 
for High German as the proper language for literature, and 
recommended the Saxon variety as the most suitable. Johann 
Christoph Gottsched (1700-66), however, who dom- 
inated the literary field in the 1750s and founded the first 
German academy, did little service to his contemporaries 
beyond calling their attention to Germany’s wealth of medie- 
val writing. For the rest, from his chair of poetry at Leipzig, he 
tried to clamp the bonds of French taste even more firmly 
around his generation. Leipzig became a mere echo of Paris, 
producing nothing more original than the pleasing fables of 
Christian FOrchtegott Gellert (1715-69) who also 
wrote a risky novel under the influence of Richardson, and 
some contributions to periodicals that echoed The Spectator 
and The Tat/er. 

This dictatorship of reason, which found its justification in 
the philosophy of Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz 
(1646-1716) - whose optimism Voltaire ridiculed in Candide - 
was speedily combated by Johann Jakob Bodmer 
(1698-1783), a Swiss scholar, who championed Milton as 
the representative of the imagination, and translated Para- 
dise Last. So the Attfkldrung or ‘Age of Enlightenment’ 
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was challenged, almost at its inception, by the admirers of 
England, who were ultimately to triumph with Herder and 
Goethe. 

Germany’s first considerable poet, Friedrich Gottlieb 
Klopstock (1724-1803), owed everything to Bodmer’s 
encouragement, to Milton’s example, and to his own links 
with the traditional German pietism which derived from 
Jakob Boehme. His epic Der Messias in the classical hexameter 
is, in Lessing’s words, ’ so full of feeling that the reader feels 
nothing at all.’ His odes, however, in free metres, owe some- 
thing to Horace, but also contain a rough virility that looks 
forward to the odes of Holderlin. Klopstock was an enthus- 
iast, full of patriotic aspirations, and muddled admiration for 
Ossian - as presented by the unscrupulous MaePherson - and 
the Eddas. These dissimilar works he lumped together, be- 
lieving them to have been the first great Germanic poetry, in 
this subscribing to the myth of ancestral gaeatness which has 
deluded German theorists even down to the inventors of the 
pure Aryan blond. 

In contrast to Klopstock, Gotthold Ephraim Les- 
sing (1729-81) was a master of sanity, though lacking in that 
ultimate quality of imagination which might have made him a 
great dramatist. Educated at Leipzig University, he settled in 
Berlin as a journalist, where with Moses Mendelssohn and 
C. p. Nicolai he launched a series of letters on the subject of 
the ‘new literature’ which castigated Gottsched’s party and 
Bodmer’s alike, dismissed Der Messias as maudlin, and called 
attention to Germany’s legacy of folk-song. In the famous 
seventeenth letter he went further, proclaiming that Shake- 
speare was the true model for any dramatist, and that even the 
old popular plays of the wandering players were more akin to 
the German genius than the theatre of Corneille. In his en- 
thusiasm Lessing had turned first to Voltaire, then to Dryden. 
But soon he discovered Diderot, in his opinion the most 
philosophical spirit to interest himself in the theatre since 
Aristotle. Lessing had written and translated several light 
comedies. Now he wrote his first important play, a tragedy of 
common life, related to George Lillo’s famous London Mer- 
chant, but influenced by Diderot’s theories. Miss Sara Samhson 
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tells of a pure girl ruined by a wicked libertine, and would 
raise more laughter than tears if presented to-day. It moved 
the German public, however, and was succeeded by Mima vm 
Barnbelm, a serious comedy of contemporary Germany with 
a noble soldierly hero, a charming masterful heroine, and two 
servants, who provide the humour and without whom the 
play would count as a very serious drama of character. For 
Diderot did not encourage frivolous comedy, and Lessing’s 
favourite English dramatist at the time was Farquhar, who 
lacks the sparkle of a Congreve, the wit and love of hiunan 
oddity of Goldsmith. But Minna von Bambelm was topical in 
its truth to the confused period that followed the end of the 
Seven Years’ War. 

Lessing’s next and most influential work, the Laokoon, was 
an attempt to compare and contrast the arts, assigning its 
proper territory to each. As a document of the Aufkidrmg, it 
did that movement a great disservice, for with its plea for 
action rather than description as the true subject of poetry, 
it prepared the way for the violences of the Sturm und Drang 
writers and of the Romantics. ‘All earlier criticism was flung 
away,’ said Goethe, ‘like a worn-out coat when it appeared.’ 
But the book now seems more valuable as an example of clear 
reasoning than for the conclusions at which it arrived. All 
Lessing’s principal discoveries were truths gathered by the 
wayside. 

Lessing met with no official recognition from the Prussian 
king, who was heavily under the influence of Voltaire. He 
therefore left for Hamburg, where he wrote criticisms of the 
plays performed in the short-lived National Theatre. In these 
articles, with characteristic thoroughness, he went back to 
examine the theories of Aristotle. Tragic pleasure, he decided, 
lay not in the moral lesson received, as Corneille - his per- 
petual bugbear - supposed, but in the sympathy aroused. Its 
purpose is the stimulation of virtue. His conclusions sort well 
with his age. Having demolished the French theorists from 
Corneille to Voltaire, Lessing then went on to sweep away the 
unities, to which he had hitherto subscribed in practice. His 
next play Ernilia Galotti portrayed a struggle between love and 
honour in the mind of a su^y conceived heroine, with a 
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villain who was the grandfather of all stage villains. But the 
play remained Qassical, at least in its externals. 

TTie latter part of Lessing’s Ufe was devoted to a long con- 
troversy on the subject of miracles, in which he defended a 
purely rationalist standpoint of incredulity. But his polemics 
were silenced by the Duke of Brunswick, at whose court he 
was now living as librarian, and he turned once more to the 
stage, to write a play about the noble Jew, Nathan der Weise 
{Nathan the IF/jf), aphilfisophical piece with an oriental setting, 
extremely French in its construction, and written in blank 
verse - the first German drama in that metre. In it he summed 
up his enlightened and humanitarian message in terms quite 
uninfluenced by the free spirit of Shakespeare and of Diderot. 

Shakespeare’s plays were first put into German by a ver- 
satile writer with a fine prose style, unequalled in German 
until the time of Heine. Christoph Martin Wieland 
(173 3-1 813) was the inventor of the Bildunffroman, the typically 
German novel of ideas, the ghost of which separates German 
fiction to this day from that of the rest of Western Europe. 
His Agathon tells the story of his hero’s education in the 
lessons of life. Its setting is an imaginary Greece, and its 
sententiousness derives from Richardson’s. Wieland then 
moved on, under the influence of Sterne, to attempt character- 
ization and humour, only to resume the writing of his Greek 
stories. His Oberon, a fanciful epic with motifs drawn from 
Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, and the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
shows that Wieland understood something about English 
comedy. But he was baffled by hear and Macbeth. His true 
merits lie rather in his activity as intermediary between Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe than in any work that he left in 
writing. In his journalism, he interpreted new thoughts and 
developments abroad, and by his mastery of the art of narra- 
tive found foteign translators and readers avho had never had 
previous acquaintance with any work of German literature. 

Another German writer to come under the influence of 
Sterne was the Gottingen professor Georg Christoph 
Lichtenberg (1742-99), who claimed to have gone to 
England in order to learn to write German. Lichtenberg, 
whose aphorisms are sharp, satirical, and beautifully balanced 
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in theit choice of words, was an irrationalist, as directly in- 
spired as Blake, who disguised himself to suit his age as the 
very epitome of scientific rationalism. He was, as he himself 
wrote, ‘a very Somtagskind for intuitions ’, and later romantics, 
Jean Paul in particular, came to recognize this inspired 
fritterer of his time and talents as their true ancestor. With 
his Blake-like heart and his talent for Shandyisms, Lichtenberg 
was a fierce enemy of sentimental hocus-pocus. ‘Er trkb 
tinen kteinen Finstemis-Handel* (He ran'a little darkness-shop), 
his epigram on some minor mystery-monger of his day, might 
serve with equal justice for many a semi-charlatan who has 
bounced liimself into fame between Lichtenberg’s day and 
ours. 

The Aufkldrung was not of long duration. Soon the reputa- 
tion of Jean-Jacques Rousseau swept across Europe, and 
when in 1770 Goethe and Herder met in Strasbourg, and Kant 
became professor in Konigsberg, a movement which had been 
in decline ever since Lessing had first praised Diderot began 
to yield to something more German, more productive, and 
also mote destructive in its ultimate effects. 

The first German to speak with a modern voice, Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), left no finished work of 
^ importance, yet exercised the widest influence on his suc- 
cessors, particularly through the medium of Goethe, who 
first revolved in his orbit and then eclipsed him. Herder was a 
Protestant pastor, who had as a young man sat at the feet of 
the crabbed old anti-rationalist professor Johann Georg 
Hamann (1730-88), through whom he was linked to the 
mystical school of Jakob Boehme. But Herder himself was no 
mystic. He was rather the Diderot of his time and country, 
who threw up a series of valuable ideas to be worked out by 
other men. As Lessing had finally disposed of the theory of 
the unities, so Herder solved the century-old dispute between 
the advocates of the Ancients and the Moderns, by postulating 
an evolutionary theory of literature in which everything had 
its place. He was, however, passionately anti-French, saw no 
virtues in Diderot and his circle, praised Shakespeare and 
wrote discerningly about him, and collected ballads and folk- 
songs of all nations after the example of our own Bishop 
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Percy, but more indiscriminately. For he included the faked 
Ossian of MacPherson, Homer, the ‘Beauties’ of Shakespeare 
and the best poems of the contemporary and homely Holstein 
poet Matthias Claudius among his specimens of the antique. 

Championing Homer against the eighteenth-century’s 
favourite, Virgil, Herder followed Rousseau in his advocacy 
of a return to nature. Nature to him meant not only Shake- 
speare and Homer, but obedience to the promptings of the 
heart - Geftihl ist aUes (Feeling is everything) wrote the young 
Goethe, in this following Herder, under whose spell he had 
fallen in his later student days. 

But though Herder called for attention to the voice of con- 
science and could think of Shakespeare as a natural pheno- 
menon, above criticism, in his reviewing of modern books he 
was firm in his principles, looking always for the creative pur- 
pose behind the outward expression. The poet to him was a 
heaven-sent gftnius, and the Middle Ages" a time of inspira- 
tion. 

WhDst Herder thus prepared the way for Romanticism, 
complete with all its extravagances, the immediate results in 
Germany consisted of a little outbreak of lyrical poetry, some 
in classical stanzas, some in ballad metres, contributed to the 
Musmalmanacb (Tbe Aluses’ Almanack) a periodical published in 
the University town of Gottingen which, being on Hanoverian 
territory, acted as a centre for the spreading of English in- 
fluence. 

There had been only one lyrical poet of importance since 
the days of Gryphius and bioffmann; the unhappy Johann 
Christian Gunther (1095-1725), a poet of great power, 
restricted in his themes by a disappointment in love and by 
his dissipated life. But Giinthet counts rather as a belated 
pietist than as the forferunner of Rousseau in his autobio- 
graphical honesty, and of Goethe and HolSerlin in the vigor- 
ous opening lines of several of his poems, which can seldom 
keep on their initial high level. 

The Musmalmanacb group were all lesser men than Gunther. 
Chief among them were Matthias Cvaudius (1740-1815), 
whose pious themes act as a link between these poets and the 
baroque generation, and whose Der Tod tend das Mddchen 
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{Death and the Maiden) gave Schubett the words for his song 
and the theme for his quartet; Ludwig Holty (1748-76), 
technically the most accomplished of the group, who died 
young of consumption; and Gottfried August BOrger 
(1747-94), the composer of dramatic ballads, among them 
Lenore, an anthology piece which was translated by Walter 
Scott at the beginning of his career, and again by D. G. 
Rossetti. This somewlut declamatory work was certainly one 
ancestor of Scott’s own poetry, and no doubt a contributory 
cause of the outbreak of pseudo-medieval ballad writing that 
afBicted Robert Southey and many other men of his genera- 
tion. 

While Lenore has much to answer for, the drama of the 
Sturm und Drang group, a product of Rousseau’s example and 
Herder’s theories, plus an unacknowledged debt to Diderot 
for his advocacy of the bourgeois theatre, was responsible for 
a dangerous crisis in the new German literature; which seemed 
likely, in its revolt against the Aufklarung, to dissolve before 
ever it matured, in violence, shrillness, and eccentricity. 

The play from which the Sturm und Drang movement took 
its name was written by a minor member of the group, F. M. 
VON Klinger (1752-1831), a poor youth and a prot6g6 of 
Goethe’s, who later adopted a military career and ended his 
life as a lieutenant-general in the Russian army. Klinger’s play, 
Der Wirrwarr oder Sturm und Drang {The Sbin^ or Storm and 
Stress) was extravagant, excitable, and loosely constructed, as 
were the principal plays of J. M. Lenz (1731-92), a more 
talented and more unbalanced member of the same circle, ‘ a 
shooting star over the literary horizon’ as Goethe called him, 
who attempted to fuse comedy and tragedy and to break the 
drama down into a series of short scenes, which would bring 
it closer to the novel, in this seemingly anticipating the tech- 
nique of the cinema. But the importance of Stiurm smd Drang 
lies not in the achievements of those dramatists who confined 
themselves to it, but as a stage first in the development of 
Goethe, and then in that of Schiller. In itself it represented a 
disorderly extreme from which German literature was rescued 
by Goethe himself, but into which it has several times been 
in danger of lapsing again. 
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Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) went 
as a student of Leipzig, and there, in that ‘little Paris’, fell 
under the influence of the Aufklarmg. But even in his earliest 
writings personal stresses mar the objective smoothness that 
the Age of Reason demanded. At twenty-one, after an illness 
and a violent love affair, he transferred himself to Strasbourg, 
where he suffered the sarcasms and fell imder the spell of 
Herder, and where hejnet Klinger, Lenz, and other young 
men who were to fall just as strongly under his own spell. 
During the interval between his leaving Leipzig and his going 
to Strasbourg Goethe had encountered the old anti-rationalist 
tradition, emanating from Boehme, which proclaimed the 
possibilities of the soul’s transformation in terms of alchemy. 
He had himself during those months dabbled in alchemical 
experiments; and this point of view certainly influenced his 
scientific attitudes throughout his life. At Strasbourg, how- 
ever, he was iAtroduced to Shakespeare, to the sentimentality 
of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and to Gothic art, which 
seemed to him the German style par excellence. From 1770 
onwards Goethe was diametrically opposed, in religious out- 
look, in aesthetic tastes, and in his belief in the superiority of 
genius over reason, to the rational school of Leipzig. Wit 
yielded to inspiration. 

As a lyrical poet he matured rapidly during this time, and 
as a dramatist he published the first play of a new kind. Go/?; 
von Berlichingen. The hero of this Sturm und Drang drama was a 
robber-knight, a figure in whom Goethe incarnated the poet’s 
or man of genius’s hostility to society. Here was Rousseau’s 
spirit on the offensive, and allied with it an excitable national- 
ism, peculiar to the fissured nation into which Goethe had 
been born. His prime models for GS/z were the historical 
plays of Shakespeare, in which he found a^ precedent for fre- 
quent changes of scene - he indulged in nineteen such shifts 
in his third act. 

At the same time Goethe was working on the theme of the 
despairing scholar. Doctor Faust. The origins of the Faust 
legend lie very far back. Ever since the time of Marlowe’s play 
they had been a stock theme for the German puppet-theatre, 
and Lessing had begun a play on the subject, but could do 
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little with it, since to a rationalist Faust’s damnation could 
be no more than a fantasy, knowledge being for him the 
supreme goal. 

In Goethe’s first version the betrayal of Gretchen was fully 
worked out, but the philosophical implications of Mephisto- 
pheles and the selling of Faust’s soul were not. This theme of 
betrayal, which had already appeared in Gots^, was for the 
moment more important to him than .the conflict between the 
life of the senses and the life of the spirit which was to inform 
the main scenes of the completed Faust. Love was to Goethe 
inseparable from betrayal, the emotions aroused in him being 
always incommensurate with the promised union of souls, 
which Rousseau encouraged him to expect. Vamping up his 
own feelings, he swept one girl after another off her feet, only 
to find that he did not want her. 

But such emotional self-intoxication could lead, as he saw, 
only to disaster for one party at least, for GretChen or for the 
man himself, whom he drew in his cautionary novel Werther. 
Werther’s case was his own, with the difference that he had 
broken away from a situation that could lead him nowhere: 
his love for Charlotte Buff, a simple girl who was betrothed 
to one of his friends. But another friend had just killed him- 
self for hopeless love of a married woman. Goethe grafted 
this incident on to his own story. The novel, which is in the 
epistolary form of Richardson and Rousseau, actually incor- 
porated some of the letters exchanged between himself, 
Charlotte, and his friend. 

Got:^ von Berlicbingen, with its patriotic theme, had started 
Goethe’s popularity in his own country. Werther spread it 
abroad, and to all Europe he was now known as the author 
of this novel. But the world misread the book, weeping over 
its hero, and accepting his suicide as the noble and logical 
consequence of his passion. Weltschmers^y a restless self-pity 
which disguised itself as concern for the sufferings of human- 
ity, became a fasionable emotion. Goethe, however, had 
sloughed it off. 

The merits of Werther lie in its psychological accuracy. It 
portrays a state of mind not previously charted, and does so 
in the very language of the morbidity it anatomizes. Its failings 
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were, as Goethe admitted, that it described Werther’s weak- 
ness as if it were a passionate strength. Goethe’s next import- 
ant work, the play Claptgo, however, while still containing 
strands of self-revelation, returned to an almost French 
economy of construction. But its hero,, another Werther with 
the same Hamlet-like irresolution, was not a hgure to compare 
with the indisciplined and vigorous Gotz. Egmnf, the last 
work of his Sturm und Drang youth - for long unfinished - 
was a play which contained every weakness. Its hero is irreso- 
lute, but believes fervently in his genius, a power which 
drives him to fame and to destruction in defiance of all moral 
order and reason. The action is undramatic. But the one 
appealing character Clarchen, whose devotion to Egmont 
is like Gretchen’s for Faust, has in despite of historical 
accuracy - for the real Egmont was a married man and 
the father of eleven children - made the play acceptable for 
its sentimentid interest, even though it ftiils in every other 
way. 

In 1775 Goethe ran away from one more abortive love- 
affair, abandoning the life of the literary amateur for that of a 
civil servant at the small princely court of Weimar. He was 
twenty-six, the world-famous author of a single novel, and 
a vigorous but uneven dramatist. Yet his supreme achieve- 
ment was still a handful of lyrics, in which love, nature, and 
his inchoate belief in his own ‘daimon’ were fused into some- 
thing new, which had sometimes all the inevitability of folk- 
song and at other times achieved a subtle perfection in those 
free verse forms of which Klopstock had been the inventor. 
But a few lyrical poems ana the still frsigmentary Faust bulked 
small in the luggage of a young man who had seemingly 
forsaken the unbalance of the poetic life for a career of hard 
and unrewarding work. 

Goethe had lived through his own servitude to Sturm und 
Drang. The movement nevertheless persisted, and some four 
years later profoundly influenced a young man of lesser 
genius, who had, however, more to give to the German 
drama. 

Friedrich Schiller (1739-1805), a military doctor 
who had wished in youth to be a parson, expressed in his 
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first important play Die Kauber (The Robbers') the same pent- 
up resentments and the same anti-social belief in the forces of 
nature that Goethe had put into Gots^. Karl Moor, its hero, is 
a noble revolutionary, whose speeches have, in recent times, 
been known to raise a cheer from audiences who have lost all 
other freedom of comment. But his nobility lies not princi- 
pally in his fight against oppression but in his final renuncia- 
tion of his aims when he realizes that his means of attaining 
them are despicable. ‘Two such nten'as I would destroy the 
whole moral edifice of the world,’ Jbe concludes: a realization 
still foreign to most statesmen, both revolutionary and other- 
wise. The play was an instant success, but the petty princeling 
whom Schiller served bade him write no more. So he left for 
Mannheim, and there took service as regular playwright to the 
local theatre. His next piece, Fieseo, failed because Schiller 
could not reconcile the historical knowledge which he had of 
its hero with the heroic role which he wished- him to play. 
But his bourgeois tragedy, Kabale und Liebe (Inirigue and Lave), 
a play founded on his own experience of hopeless love for a 
lady of rank at the court of Wiirttemberg, was natural, unbom- 
bastic, and realistic in its portrayal of character. Rousseau-like 
in sentiment, and more concerned with love than with in- 
trigue, it profited fully from Diderot’s theorizing and from 
Lessing’s practice. 

Schiller too now seemed to have passed out of his Sturm und 
Drang period. His next play Don Carlos, however, which took 
him two years to write, is full of inconsistencies. It was begun 
as a love-tragedy in prose. But theorists, chief among them 
the weathercock Wiela,nd, were demanding a return to the 
verse and the classical economy of French tragedy. Schiller 
changed his plan, therefore, and turned Don Carlos into a 
poetic and political play, at the same time abandoning the full 
revolutionary fervofir of Die Rduber for the moderate idealism 
of Montesquieu. The play was saved, however, by its auto- 
biographical content. Don Carlos’s love for his stepmother, 
the queen, his sentimental friendship for Count Posa, and his 
longing to escape from Madrid, all reflected Schiller’s own 
situation at Maimheim, whence he departed before Don 
Carlos was finished, going first to Leipzig, and from there, 
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after visiting Goethe in Weimar, to Jena, where he had been 
offered a professorship of history. 

Goethe meanwhile had been playing the petty official and 
master of entertainments at the court of Weimar, on intimate 
terms with the Duke, and sentimentally attached to Frau von 
Stein, a woman older than himself, who presided as his 
sacred Muse over his very small production. At most, he 
owed to her inspiratiqp a further handful of fine lyrics, but 
his Faus/ had progressed no further. For some eight years his 
creative talent had been devoted to a novel of the theatre, 
Wilhelm Meisters Theatralische Sendung {Wilhelm Meister's Thea- 
trical Mission), a work which bears the same relation to the 
later Wilhelm Meister that the incomplete Faust owes to Faust, 
part one in its published form. The Theatralische Sendung already 
contains the mysterious poetry of Mignon’s songs, Nur wer 
Hie Sehnsucht kennt, weiss, was ich leide {Only one who knows the sad- 
ness of longing tcm know what I suffer) - which were to be an in- 
spiration to the Romantics. But Wilhelm is not yet ready to 
learn the lessons of life off the stage. In the Sendung, Shake- 
speare and the theatre itself stand for a life of freedom in 
contrast to the middle-class routine which Wilhelm deserted to 
join the players, and in contrast too to the aristocratic 
narrowness of Weimar, where only his devotion to Frau von 
Stein caused Goethe to stay. 

In several lyrical poems written at this time Goethe showed 
a growing acceptance of the limitations of human life as he 
found it. Man must recognke his place in the universe, he 
says, in the poem Grenv^en oer Menschheit (^Humanity's Limits) 

Denn mit Go/tem 
Soli sich nicht messen 
Irgend ein Mensch. 

Hebt er sicb aufwarts 
Und beriihrt 

Mit dem Scleitel die Sterne, 

Nirgends baften dann 
Die unsicbern Soblen . . . 

(For no man should measure himself against the gods. If he 
lifts himself up and touches the stars with his forehead, his 
unsteady feet have no hold . . .) 
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In his revulsion from the spirit of Werther, Goethe now paid 
more attention to his scientific investigations in which he 
sought a basis for the anti-rationalistic viewpoint of his youth. 
More interested in general principles than in small-sc^e ex- 
periment, he was moving towards his theory of the metamor- 
phosis of plants, which postulated an evolution of forms very 
different from that which the Darwinians were to build up 
into an article of faith in the next century. For Goethe meta- 
morphosis implied self-transcendence. A Werther could grow 
into the sane administrator of Weimar through an advance in 
self-knowledge, and the love for a noble woman. 

But Goethe’s evolution required a further experience, and 
in 1786 he abruptly left Weimar for Italy, there to have his 
first sight of the monuments of classical antiquity. He was 
away for almost two years, and during that time showed more 
interest in architecture and in drawing than in the making of 
poetry. He had taken some manuscripts with him, however; 
and when he returned, the unsatisfactory Egmont was actually 
completed, and two scenes were added to the Faust. But the 
essential achievement of this period in Goethe’s life was his 
Iphigenie auj Tauris, a play in the French classical style on the 
theme of Euripides’ drama; Shakespeare was forgotten. 
Schiller, nevertheless, found Iphigenie astonishingly modern 
and un-Greek; which it was. For here once more Goethe had 
written out of his own experience, incarnating in the figure 
of the Greek princess the ‘eternal womanhood’ of Frau von 
Stein, and in Orestes, himself rescued by her from the Furies 
of passion and conflict. 

The verse of Iphigeme is as subtle and as rare as that of 
Racine. When applied to a modern subject, however - that of 
Tasso - it appears cold and stagey. The poet of Gerusalemme 
liberata, as Goethe saw him, was another Werther, in love 
with a woman bey6nd his reach, but saved from destruction 
by devotion to his art. Iphigenie is a quiet play, but its lack of 
action is atoned for by poetry. Tasso, on the other hand, is 
irremediably static and lacking in background. Goethe took no 
trouble to plot in the Renaissance world of his hero, and as a 
result the play, though formally most perfect, hangs some- 
what rhetorically in a vacuum. 
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Goethe returned to Weimar where his new works were not 
admired. In some isolation, which was increased by his 
publicly taking a mistress of no great refinement, he pursued 
his scientific researches. His Kdmische Eleven (Roman EJeffes) 
poems of retrospect, written in classical metres, were coloured 
by his new enthusiasm for antiquity. In their open eroticism 
too, they follow Latin models. For in his relations with 
Christiane Vulpius, hi^new mistress whom he was eventually 
to marry, Goethe abandoned the high ideals of spiritual love 
of La Nouvelle Heloise for»a compromise very close to Rous- 
seau’s own. For Rousseau’s wife had been no Heloise, but an 
illiterate serving-girl. 

On his return from Italy, despite his dislike of Die Rduher, 
Goethe helped Schiller to get his chair of history: and once at 
Jena, Schiller produced two highly dramatic historical works, 
the first on the revolt of the Netherlands^^ and the second on 
the Thirty Years’ Wat. As a historian he was a man of the En- 
lightenment, with a sense of character; but he brought no 
science to his historical writing. 

From history, however, Schiller moved on, under the in- 
fluence of the philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) to 
the study of aesthetics. Kant, whose position as a philosopher 
was similar to Goethe’s as a poet and Beethoven’s as a com- 
poser, seemed to have reconciled the idealistic and materialistic 
standpoints by postulating a true world the entrance to which 
was in the moral sphere, behind the shifting veils of the 
sensuous world, which was in itself unknowable. Kant’s was 
in fact a Platonism divorced from its associations with 
religion. But even so it had, like Goethe’s poetry and Beet- 
hoven’s music, an emotional charge which contributed to the 
subsequent forces of Romanticism. 

In 1794, ?/ter long years of mutual distrust, Goethe and 
Schiller became close friends, and each began to exercise great 
influence on the other’s work. In that year Goethe published a 
fast moving poem on the theme of Reynard the Fox, his first 
important work since the publication of his fragmentary Eaust 
four years before. In the interval he had been airing his dislike 
of the French Revolution in a number of minor plays and 
sketches, which failed through his inability to understand 
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what the Revolution was about. Too old to enthuse with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge over this great release of natural 
forces, he took the aristocratic side from the start. 

Schiller and Goethe, as poets, were complementary: 
Schiller, the more reflective, seldom looked at Nature; 
Goethe, the more objective, seldom looked within, and failed 
to apprehend the subjective nature of much that he wrote. 
During the course of ten years’ collaboration in conducting a 
journal, of correspondence and of occasional conversation, 
each made the other more aware cf his own strengths; and 
both were united in a common enthusiasm for Greek civiliza- 
tion, which they understood as a Rousseau-like era in which 
art and nature were one. 

Goethe’s first great work during this flowering of their 
friendship was Wilhelm Meisters hehrjabre (Wilhelm Meister*s 
Apprenticeship) y an expansion of the ‘Theatrical Mission’, in 
which the hero was finally brought into touch" with certain 
Masonic circles whose understanding of life’s secrets lay 
along the lines of Goethe’s own mystical scientific beliefs. All 
that is most entertaining in the book comes from the original, 
Theatralische Sendung, but there is much that is philosophically 
interesting in the material which Goethe added. 

In 1797 both poets became interested in the writing of 
ballads, models for which had long ago been worked out by 
G. A. Burger, and the resulting compositions, which in 
Schiller’s case pointed morals and in Goethe’s used myths to 
represent the mysteries of human nature, remained favourite 
anthology pieces throughout the nineteenth century. The 
most famous of all, Schiller’s Lied von der Gloche (Song of the 
Bell), plots the stages of man’s life with great lyrical ac- 
complishment from the cradle to the grave. Like Gray’s 
Elegjt, it is a poem so hackneyed that it is difliQilt to read it 
with a fresh eye. Certain of Schiller’s reflective poems, on the 
other hand, have a measured dignity and metaphysical 
subtlety that, surprisingly, seem to look forward to the Rilke 
of the Dtdneser Elegien. 

There is considerable freshness also in Goethe’s chief 
poem of this period, Hermann und Dorothea, an idyll in hexa- 
meters in the bourgeois tradition of Diderot, set in a small 
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Rhinelaad town menaced by the French revolutionary 
armies. 

Schiller had by now turned back to Shakespeare. For 
though he steeped himself in the Greeks before writing his 
double play Wallenstein, the tragedy of a soldier in the grip of 
an adverse destiny, his destinies were not Greek and his 
dramatic pageantry was based on that of the two Henry IV*s. 
But he was wasteful in his methods. He had, as Coleridge 
said, ‘the material sublime’. But ‘to produce an effect he sets 
you a whole town on fire, . . . Shakespeare drops a handker- 
chief.’ Schiller next went on to adapt Macbeth for the W eimar 
stage, showing the limits of his understanding, however, by 
substituting for the porter’s scene a pious aubade, and makin g 
the play point a moral. 

Wallenstein, with its military subject, aroused popular en- 
thusiasm. All Germany was fired with a longing to expel 
Napoleon. Bift Schiller turned away from patriotic and Shake- 
spearian scenes, and in Maria Stuart, his next play, considered 
moral problems arising from the career of the unhappy Queen 
of Scots. In its successor Die Jungfrau von Orleans (The Maid oj 
Orleans'), the former professor of Wstory turned history upside 
down in the interests of shapely playwriting and caused the 
Maid to die on the battlefield. 

For all its factual waywardness Die Jungfrau is classical in 
construction; and Schiller’s next play. Die Braut von Messina 
(The Bride of Messtnd), might almost have been translated from 
Corneille. With Wilheim Tell, his last play, Schiller returned to 
heroism, nobility, scruples, patriodc rhetoric, and spiritual 
regeneration. These last works are all .on too high a plane of 
ideahsm to be convincing to-day, especially as their poetry is 
on an equally abstract level. It is to his early prose dramas 
with their greater realism that one is best able to return, and to 
some of thos'e lyrical poems where GrecK austerity keeps the 
moral in its place, or wher- - as in Das Mddchen aus der 
Fremde (The Girl from Far Away) - tradition seems to have 
assumed a firm control. 

Schiller was not a great original genius; intellectually he 
stood much in debt to Shakespeare, Rousseau, Goethe, and 
Kant. But when he died Goethe missed his clear-sighted 
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ctiticism. Seldom, indeed, in the twenty-seven years still re- 
maining to him did he equal his best work of the past. The 
second Faust, the second Wilhelm Meister, his remarkable 
novel Die. Wahlverwandtschaften (Jbe FJective Affinities), a tale of 
four characters which works out a psychological theory with 
the abstruseness of Henry James in his last phase, the partial 
autobiography Diehtung und Wabrbeit (Poetry and Truth), his 
lyrical poetry in the Eastern convention, and the final poetic 
monuments to his late love; works in which classical strictness 
alternates with romantic extravagance and the perpetual 
search for hidden significances: all this great output of 
Goethe’s last years is like some huge natural eruption that 
marks the passage through life of a rare personage, who was 
not as other men. With the exception of a few poems, how- 
ever, one turns to none of them as shapely works of art - 
which they are not. Most of them were too long in the making. 
Nevertheless his letters, his scientific writings, his later 
writings, all reveal him as a man of such all-round stature, of 
such an all-embracing curiosity, and of such insights that only 
the greatest, Dante, Shakespeare, or Cervantes, can be com- 
pared to him. 

Goethe found Germany a land without literature. He left 
it a country in which, while writing flourished, it was domin- 
ated by a movement which he had always bitterly opposed, and 
which he had overcome in himself, in the person of Werther. 
For Romanticism, Gassicism, and the drama of psychological 
conflict - all the great movements that were to absorb the 
energies of the nineteenth century - had been experienced and 
partly explored by that universal genius, Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, before he died, at the age of eighty-two, on 22 
March, 1832. 



Chapter Thirteen 
THE ROMANTICS 


The reaction against rationalism which grew stronger as the 
eighteenth century pjjagressed, contained many strands of 
thought, united into a single though multicoloured skein by a 
common belief that the vmy to ultimate truth lay through the 
emotions - and perhaps through higher emotions than man 
was commonly possessed of - and not through the intellect. 
But in thus denying the vision of God as mind, postulated by 
Descartes, the Romantics were not so much going against the 
originator of rationalism as returning to his sources. Know- 
ledge, Descartes had said, came in a flash oi^intuition, and there 
were no confradictions in it. His followers had seen a great 
contradiction between matter and spirit, and had pushed back 
the domain of the latter till it embraced only the territory of 
cold morality. Intuition was for them, at best, a kind of hasty 
insight into the world of fact. For the Romantics, and for 
Rousseau as the first man of letters to proclaim the new doc- 
trine, inspiration was everything; and inspiration came to 
man from his contact with nature and from sexual love. Its 
fruit was poetry. 

Though Rousseau stands as the prime originator of the 
doctrine of inspiration, his own somewhat muddled theorizing 
would have had little influence without the less spectacular 
existence of a far stronger enemy to rationalism than this one 
heretical contributor to the EjKyclopedie. The philosopher 
Baruch Spinoza (1632-77), had attempted to bring spirit 
and matter tijgether, to show God as immanent throughout 
nature, and to point to a way of salvation not by religious 
belief or ritual but by self-kn< twledge. But this theory was too 
abstruse to gather round it the emotional resistance that was 
growing against the expulsion of everything miraculous from 
mao’s world. There remained, however, especially in Ger- 
many, treasured by small groups, the Protestant theosophy 
of Jakob Boehme, often diluted and distorted by accretions of 
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crude astrology and even by cruder experiments in the magic 
art of alchemy, understood not as a metaphor for the soul’s 
transformation but as a simple form of gold-making. 

A great reinforcement for this persistent faith in the per- 
petual possibility of miracle, and in the existence of a hidden 
key to life’s secrets, to be sought for by bands of adepts, came 
from the life and writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
(1688-1772), before whose vision the spiritual world assumed 
a concrete and earthly reality. A generation for whom material 
wealth, or the lack of it, and mat»rial exploitation were as- 
suming greater and greater importance was readier to accept 
another world with which contact could be established by 
clairvoyance than one expounded in dogmas long worn thin, 
by priests who had for the most part long ago made their 
compromise with rationalism. The enthusiasm of a Wesley 
could rouse the uneducated, but only a scientific approach to 
religion could seriously impress those aristocrtts and intel- 
lectuals who were not taken in by the limited and worldly 
knowledge paraded in the Bjt^clopedie. 

While Swedenborg had, undoubtedly, himself genuine in- 
tuitions and true experiences, the manifold carriers of theo- 
sophical knowledge and founders of short-lived Masonic or 
Rosicrudan lodges contained many self-deluded theorists and 
even some charlatans. So much as is known of Martines de 
Pasqually suggests that a powerful influence in this direction 
was at work in France around 1770. But two later figures, far 
more dearly defined, Claude de Saint-Martin (1743- 
1803) and Fabre d’Olivet (1768-1823) conclusively dem- 
onstrate the power of a movement in thought the direct 
opposite of Diderot’s in the very years when the themes of the 
En(yclopedie were enjoying a political triumph. 

Saint-Martin was a minor nobleman and a C9pious writer 
who made no attempts to gather disciples. His attitude to the 
Revolution and to Rousseau was sympathetic, though he 
regretted Rousseau’s lack of education. He saw that the 
Revolution took the well-being of the body for the well-being 
of the whole man, but rejoiced nevertheless at the death of the 
ci-devant Church. For his was a religion as vital as deism or the 
eighteenth-century Church was dead. ‘Man is the tree, God is 
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the sap/ said he . . . ‘and when the live sap flows in him^ it 
ttansfonns each of his branches into new trees/ Like Rous- 
seau, he judges a man by the quality of his heart, and deplores 
the strange infections that have turned it into ‘a light of 
abomination and a sign-post to error.* Claude de Saint-Martin 
devoted much of his life to the translation of Boehme. 

Fabre d’Olivet, a younger man, the son of an old and resist- 
ant Huguenot family, explored one subject after another for 
its esoteric content. He re-examined the poetry of the trouba- 
dours, translated and commented on the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras, attempted to plot out a philosophy of history, 
wrote a life of Paracelsus, and translated Byron’s Cain. Much 
of Fabre d’Olivet’s speculation would seem rash to-day when 
so much mote information is available on such subjects as 
early philology, to which he devoted a whole book. But in his 
general endeavour to explain the materj^ in terms of the 
spiritual, in his search for the essentials of ancient knowledge, 
which drove him to learn both Hebrew and Arabic, he re- 
mains a very modern figure. 

Fabre d’OUvet, with scholarly caution, was less ready than 
Saint-Martin to preach in favour of ‘what the vulgar call in- 
spiration*. Nevertheless he too states that when he ‘examines 
physical nature, he sees that no substance, no organized 
material, can exist and fulfil its own laws without receiving 
something like a breath of life . . . Why then should spiritual 
man not also need the force of a propellent with affinity to 
him, to bring forth from him all the strength of his radical 
qualities . . .?* 

Here, once more, is the doctrine ofnnspiration, and with it 
in Fabre d’Olivet and his circle, the interest in the civilizations 
of the East, which formed another strand of the Romantic 
skein. , 

The first Romantic literature, however, was born in 
Germany, the fruit of the umon between the old theosophy 
which emanated from Boehme and owed its modern strength 
to Swedenborg, and the new worship of nature and inspira- 
tion which derived from Rousseau. In its first incarnation, in 
the drama of the Sturm und Drang group, it quickly broke up in 
formlessness and hysteria, leaving its marks in the shape of 
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Wertber and in Faust’s longing to find that hidden key to 
nature’s workings that had been the goal of the alchemists and 
Rosicrucians. 

In later life Goethe proclaimed that Qassicism stood for 
sanity. Romanticism for madness. He refused, indeed, to make 
more than the most distant acquaintance with the Romantic 
writers who were trying to claim his attention, with Fried- 
rich Holderlin (1770-1843) who, at his rare best, could 
equal him as a lyrical poet, or with Ludwig Tieck (1775- 
1855) and E. T. A. Hoffmann (1776-1822), the acclaimed 
leaders of the Romantic school, 

Holderlin stood a little aside from the main line of develop- 
ment, his aim being to return to a Greek directness, to re- 
capture the lost Golden Age of Pindar, which he saw in terms 
of natural inspiration, an idea that he derived from Rousseau. 
Hplderlin’s poetry was deliberately exalted. The few images 
that he takes from nature stand out boldly from k vast classical 
cloudscape in which men speak with gods, and Christ and St 
John seem at home upon Mount Olympus. The best of his 
odes are breath-taking, the worst hurry remorselessly on, 
their short lines conveying an imagined primitiveness which 
is not always convincing. His philosophical novel, Hyperion, 
written in Rousseau’s epistolary manner, soars to heights at 
which the foundation of an entirely new society is discussed. 
Holderlin died mad, and the finest of his odes were certainly 
written at a time when his contact with reality was strained. 
Except for Hjperion and two translations from Sophocles, 
none of his work was published in his lifetime. His reputation, 
indeed, did not grow until the period between the two world 
wars when it swelled to a point at which it threatened to 
eclipse the more human Goethe’s. ‘ The gods have enough of 
their own immortality,’ he wrote, ‘and need Things.’ Holder- 
lin’s poetry fails by the ultimate test because it is always con- 
cerned with immortality, never with things, or even with 
men. 

The chief German Romantics were story-tellers rather than 
poets. The influence of Swedenborg, reinforced by a growing 
popular interest in hypnotism, occultism, and allied pheno- 
mena, acting on an unbalanced imagination and a crude gift 
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for narrative, made of E. T. A. Hoffmann the first writer of 
supernatural fiction, and the forerunner of Poe. Starting with 
the common belief in inspiration, he went on to invent, on the 
basis of contemporary philosophical theories, a world of 
hidden influences and significances underlying our own. 
Hoffmann’s characters are haunted and controlled by disin- 
carnate spirits, which are capable at times of assuming the 
forms of travelling clofk-makers or faithful family butlers. All 
is mysterious, yet everything is firmly anchored down in a 
reality which Hoffmann dascribed in grotesque and convincing 
detail. The supernatural is with him the more credible because 
he has already made his reader at home in the house where the 
ghost walks. His best stories are all short, and are set in a 
framework after the manner of the Decameron, being discussed 
before and after their narration by a group of students of the 
occult, in whom his fellow Romantics of the Berlin school can 
be recognized, thinly disguised. 

Ludwig Tieck, the chief of them and a man of multiple 
activities, was at his best as a writer of symbolic fairy-tales, of 
which Goethe had produced a single example, and which 
Hoffmann too had attempted with Dergoldne Topf {The Golden 
Pot). The brothers Grimm had recently collected and re- 
written the best of the traditional German folk-tales, and these 
Romantic writers felt impelled to produce an art form cor- 
responding to them. They were, on the whole, less success- 
ful in this than Hoffmann with his tales of the supernatural. 
They did, however, establish a Romantic prose style which 
was, in effect, Germany’s first prose style since Luther’s 
Bible. 

Tieck also wrote Romantic plays, which contained good 
scenes, but betrayed his sad lack of a dramatic sense, as well as 
contributing po scholarship and criticism, and completing the 
Shakespeare translation of A. W. von Schlegel (1767- 
1845), who with his brotherpRiEDRiCH (1772-1829) elabor- 
ated a philosophical justification of Romanticism. The Shake- 
speare translations, which have remained the standard text for 
the German theatre, convey the plays’ dramatic mastery, but 
completely blunt the fine edge of their poetry. The brothers 
Schlegel performed a similar service and disservice for 
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Gilder6n, who was accepted foe a while, thanks to La Vida es 
stiedo and £/ Mdgico pratigiosOy as a Romantic forerunner. 

Clemens von Brentano (1778-1842), a man with more 
poetry in his nature than Tieck or Hoffinann, also attempted 
the Romantic theatre, but was happiest in his unfinished tale 
of the Middle Ages, Ams der Chromka tines fahrendtn Schulers 
{From the ''Diary of a Wandering Student). Brentano’s stories are 
idiosyncratic; when we imagine ourselves in a land of make- 
believe, suddenly we find ourselves on the edge of the French 
Revolution. But he had a homespun quality, which gives the 
best of his lyrics an anonymity like that of those folk-songs 
which he collected in collaboration with his brother-in-law, 
Ludwig von Arnim (1781-1831) and published under the 
title of Des Knaben Wmderbom (The hoy* s Magic Horn). Indeed 
he is chiefly remembered for this collection which had an 
enormous influence on German poetry, since it pointed out to 
the Romantic generation, much as Percy’s Re/iques had done in 
England, the wealth of Germany’s popular heritage. A side of 
Romanticism very far from the popular tradition was developed 
by Jean Paul (Richter) (1763-1825), a master of complica- 
ted prose and the author of some long shapeless novels, aim- 
less, whimsical, and much influenced by Sterne. He is interest- 
ing chiefly for his boldness in attempting to make the un- 
wieldy many-tailed dragon of German prose turn eccentric 
cartwheels. But Englishmen may owe him some grudge, as the 
model upon whom Carlyle based his more than Teutonic 
version of English. Doctor Teufelsdrockh and his clan all 
originate with Jean Paul. 

The most popular Romantic writer, whose imagination 
dwelt on the age of chivalry and who left behind one immortal 
tale Undine, the story of the water-pixie who married a mortal, 
was Friedrich de la Motte Fouqu£ (1777-1843), a 
writer now largely forgotten. Better remembered, though for a 
single story, is Adalbert von Chamisso (1781-1838) a 
botanist, who gave to the world the figure of Peter Schlemihl, 
the man who sold his shadow, in whom, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he symbolixed his own misfortunes, being half 
French, half Prussian, a man without a country, and a fore- 
runner of many such in the next century. 
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A more difficult writer, who was without doubt the best 
poet in the Romantic movement proper, was Friedrich 
VON Hardenberg (1772-1801), who published his work 
under the name of Nova LIS. His few poems use mystical 
language, but betray a most unm3rstical infatuation with the 
thought of death. As a young man, he had become engaged to 
a thirteen-year-old girl who had died shortly afterwards; and in 
his cult of her, he elaborated a private symbolism. So though 
he thought of his Hymnen an die Nacht (Hymns to the Ni^ht) 
as spiritual, they contain autobiographical elements full of self- 
pity, which made them the favourite reading of out own 
suicidal poet, James Thomson. Novalis’s prose consists of 
two unfinished novels, chiefly remarkable for his symbol of 
the blue flower of romantic yearning, a development perhaps 
of Rousseau’s wayside periwinkle, which stood for him as the 
symbol of memory. 

A more balanced member of the Romantic group was the 
Prussian civil servant Joseph von Eichendorff (1788- 
1857), whose poetry, though on a small scale, suggests a con- 
nexion with that of the age of Gryphius, and whose prose 
narrative Aus den Leben eines Taugenichts (From the Life of a 
Cheerful Idler) has a light charm, rare in the Romantic age. Un- 
like Novalis, Brentano, and Holderlin, Eichendorff was a well- 
balanced man, a Catholic by upbringing, who delighted in the 
small joys of life. His poetry, therefore, despite its overtones of 
Eternity, is well anchored in his native Silesia. With half 
Brentano’s talent, he scores more than double Brentano’s 
successes. In the Romantic drama, however, for which, like 
Brentano, he chose Spanish models, he>was no more successful 
than the rest of his generation. 

The outstanding dramatist of the Romantic group was 
Heinrich VON Kleist (1777-1811), a young man who 
stood somewhat apart from the group an& whose plays were 
first collected by Tieck, after their author’s early suicide. 
Goethe had speedily detected a morbid strain in his writing 
and had not encouraged him. But Kleist had an intense belief 
in his own destiny, and polished and repolished his idiosyn- 
cratic plays, for which he could find no producer. They are 
highly compressed, full of tension, violence, and fundamental 
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despair. His dramatic climax is most often the moment in 
which a character breaks down. In this respect Friedrich 
von Hamburg is his most striking play, though his Der i(er- 
brocbene Krug (The Broken Jug), was the only one that seemed 
presentable until the expressionists and existentialists, after 
our two world wars, found his violence congenial. In pers- 
pective, he appears as a belated member of the Sturm und 
Drang group, though with greater psychological penetration. 
His prose stories, related with admirable economy, quickly 
suggest a situation which they cannot always develop. 

The principal link between the German Romantics and the 
French school that succeeded them was Mme de Stael 
(1766-1817), the daughter of Louis XVI’s finance minister 
Necker. An eighteenth-century figure, though affected by the 
prevailing cult of Rousseau, she went into exile after the 
Revolution and during a visit to Germany mad6 contact with 
both the occultist and literary circles, coming strongly under 
the influence of the Schlegel brothers. Her account of German 
thought in De TAllemagne (On Germany) (1810) found France 
in a state of literary stagnation, the Revolution and the Empire 
having stimulated nothing but journalism, oratory, and stage 
melodrama. Her advocacy of German profundity, therefore, 
as an alternative to the Latin clarity of the French eighteenth 
century had immediate results. Goethe, Schiller, and Hoffmann 
were translated, and the English Romantics, Scott and Byron 
in particular, were greatly read. 

Tbe first French Romantic, Fran9ois-Ren6, Vicomte 
DE Chateaubrianb (1768-1848), like Mme de Stael left 
France during the Revolution and returned under the Empire. 
Like Rousseau, though writing in a far grander style, he 
tended to introduce his own figure into the forefront of his 
works: a custom which had taken partial root in Germany, 
and which was to be a predominant feature of Romanticism in 
other countries. Chateaubriand had visited America, and had 
spent the years of his exile in England, earning his living by 
translation. After losing his faith, he regained it, and in his 
great Ginie du Christianisme (Genius of Christianity), defended 
Christianitv, not for its truth but for its achievements in the 
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field of art and learning. In his naivety Chateaubriand recalls 
not only Rousseau but Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. For his two 
famous stories, Atala and which he intended to illustrate 
the argument of his major philosophical work, have something 
of the false simplicity of Paul et Virginie. The first of them tells 
of the loves of a noble savage and a French maiden, and the 
second of the Wertherish melancholy that drove a young 
Frenchman into exile.^Chateaubriand found Europe decadent, 
and saw his golden age in the still uncivilized world of the 
contemporary American Indian. 

Like Rousseau in his illusions, he was, however, consider- 
ably more exotic and considerably more polished as a writer. 
Despite his sentiment for the redskins, he gave an objective 
account of his travels in America, also of a journey from 
Paris to Jerusalem. Resettled in France, he devoted the last 
years of his life to the composition of his memoirs, which con- 
tain his best Writing, and which he intended for posthumous 
publication. These Memoires d'Outretomhe {Memoirs from Beyond 
the Tomb) give a partially fictionalized account of his life, with 
vignettes of his lonely childhood in the Chateau of Combourg 
which have an almost Proustian intimacy, and with all the 
grand pageantry of the Empire in which he had taken part. 
Chateaubriand had a great sense of colour, a true feeling for 
nature, and a love of ruins, wild seas, and stormy scenes. He 
was not moved by the theosophical speculations of the 
Gennans, to which he responded ironically. His interest was 
in the surface of things, which he called to life in his grand 
descriptive style. 

From Chateaubriand descends the.great stream of French 
Romantic historians, chief among them Jules Michelet 
(1798-1874) with his History of France and his strongly ire- 
publican account of the Revolution. 

Close to Chateaubriand in spirit alsoVas the first of the 
French Romantic poets, Alphonse de Lamartine (1790- 
1869), whose poetry was founded on a concordance between 
mood and natural surroundings. His religion was the vague 
Christianity of Chateaubriand, his feeling for .nature was 
Rousseau’s, and his lyrical gift, a little sweet at times, a little 
Wertherish, has nevertheless a strength that makes such. a 
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poem as Le Lac, for all its self-pity, universal. For Lamartine, 
the first French poet since Villon to write in the first person, 
described in very simple language eiq>eriences common to 
many, writing of memories of lost love, of a return to child- 
hood’s surroundings, of the loss of an early innocence and of 
early intuitions. He is vague in his details, and unsuccessful 
when he attempts a social theme. But there are moments 
when he touches the heights inhabited by his contemporary 
Shelley: 

La Iwte est dans k del, et k del est sans voiles: 

Comme un pbare avanei sur m rivage obseur. 

Elk iclaire de loin la route des etoiks 
Et kur sillage hlanc dans I' ocean d’as^ur . . . 

(The moon is in the sky, and the sky has no veils; like a light- 
house placed out on a dark shore, she lights from afar the 
track of the stars and their white wake in the ocean of blue.) 

Lamartine intended a great Christian epic, of which two un- 
related sections only came to be written. Of these Jocelyn, a 
tender story of love and renunciation, has the domestic quali- 
ties of Hermann und Dorothea, Yet its virtues lie not in its epic 
qualities, but in its detachable lyrical passages; while La Chute 
d'uH Ange (The Fall of an Angel) almost achieves a style worthy 
of its subject, the love of an angel for a mortal woman. Lamar- 
tine, however, had not the poetic imagination to create a 
superhuman being like Milton’s Satan; his angel lacks wings 
and his mortal has too much soul. 

There is a little too much soul also in the plaintively re- 
signed verses of the unhappy Marceline Desbordes- 
Valmore (1786-1859), a disciple of Lamartine, who suffered 
from an unhappy marriage and an unfulfilled passion for 
another man. Many of her poems evoke childhood memories 
with a charming simplicity, but there are few of them that are 
not marred by lapses into Romantic dichd. 

While Lamartine has long been out of favour with critics, 
a poet of equal power, but with an outlook more stoical and 
less emotional, has remained in favour. Alfred de Vigny 
(1797-1863) despairs, but refuses himself the luxury of overt 
self-pity. He loves and considers himself betrayed, and wher- 
ever he looks he fiinds man the victim of an unjust God. But 
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de Vigny makes no Satanic gestures. The wolf dies, and does 
not complain. In this man must imitate the animals. He is, 
perhaps, the first poet deliberately to choose his subjects for 
their symbolic bearing on his own state. Eloa, his fallen 
angel, was condemned for the exercise of pity; Jesus on the 
Cross was perhaps indeed abandoned by his Father, who had, 
in Moise already weighed down an earlier prophet beneath a 
burden too great for him. 

De Vigny’s style is far less plastic than Lamartine’s. Often, 
although he uses the rhy^ied couplet, he attains some of the 
dignity of blank verse. There are moments, indeed, when if not 
Miltonic, he achieves at least the grand style of Matthew 
Arnold, with whom he has something in common, especially 
in his power of evoking, as Arnold did in Sohrab and Kustum, 
another age and landscape. At moments too he captures the 
essentials of another kind of Romanticism, with suggestions 
of magic which recall such Germans 5s Eichendorfi, or 
Tennyson’s ‘The splendour falls on castle walls’: 

J'aime le son du Cor, k soir, au fond des boh. 

Soil qu'il chanie Us pUurs de la biche aux abois, 

Ou I’ adieu du chasseur que Vicho faible aceueille. 

Et que le vent du nord porte de feuille en feuille . . . 

(I love the cry of the horn, at evening, in the depths of the 
woods, celebrating the lament of the doe at bay, or the 
hunter’s farewell which a weak echo catches and which the 
north wind carries from leaf to leaf.) 

De Vigny’s output of poetry was small, and his prose 
Journal d'un poete is no more than appendant to it. But 1m 
S ervitude et les Grandeurs militaires {The Slavery and Greatness of 
Military hife), a book founded on his peacetime experiences in 
the Royal Guards, is one of the first accurate and modern 
descriptions of military life, its boredom tod irresponsibility, 
its demand for abnegation and devotion. In this last he sees 
special possibilities of greatness open to a soldier, even while 
he dislikes the separation of army life from that of the test of 
the community. ‘ The army is a nation within a nation,’ is the 
conclusion of these exemplary tales. ‘ It is the vice of our times.’ 
Nevertheless in war, and even in the impersonal peace-time 
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service of this Moloch of inactivity, lies a man’s opportunity of 
transcending his common and selfish desires. Vigny’s other 
volume of exemplary tales, Stella, is devoted to three young 
poets, Qiatterton, Chenier, and N. J. L. Gilbert - a minor pre- 
Romantic - all of whom are described as ill-fated guests at 
life’s banquet. In everything that he wrote de Vigny saw 
the poet, and consequendy himself, as an outcast from 
society who was nevertheless necessary to it. For he was the 
carrier of the essential knowledge, and the real God, the god 
of ideas, would eventually guide the ship of his creation into 
port. 

If Vigny’s claim for the poet was, for all his pessimism, a 
great one, that of Victor Hugo (1802-85) was greater still. 
For him the poet was not only a prophet and seer, but the very 
voice of God. As a young man of uncertain opinions, he 
availed himself of all the Romantic properties within his reach. 
His poetry was coloured, vigorous, and coaisely tuneful, 
drawing on Walter Scott and the Spanish romances for its 
subjects. But the best of his early work was more personal 
and more tender than Vigny’s. Hugo wrote of his loves and 
his family, his faith and his dawning political belief. His 
thoughts were simple; he lacked Lamartine’s exalted senti- 
ments, de Vigny’s bitter restraint. He saw a cow in a farmyard, 
described her, and compared her to Nature, ‘the universal 
mother’; he looked up at the multiform clouds at evening 
hanging like God’s glistening armour from the roof of His 
hall, and thought of the time when he would see them no mote. 
These poems are Romantic commonplaces boldly and flam- 
boyantly expressed; Oceana nox, his masterpiece in this genre, 
in its celebration of all the brave captains who have gone to 
sea and never returned, is the Romantic equivalent of Gray’s 
EJegy. 

Hugo had storm«:d the stage, established the Romantic 
theatre and seen it decline; he had created the Romantic lyric, 
and by 1 840 had carried it as far as he knew how. The loss of 
a young daughter and a mental crisis which followed opened 
in the poet both greater depths and greater shallownesses. 
The poem written at Villequicr - one of his greatest - refers 
directly to his loss and recommends an acceptance as strict as 
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Vigny’s, of a fate about which he now felt capable of speaking. 
Hugo the prophet was born. 

Politically a stout democrat, Hugo attacked Louis Napoleon 
and was forced to exile himself to Guernsey when the pinch- 
beck Bonaparte seized power. Here he began to write what he 
intended to be the epic of human history, Lm Ugende des 
Sticks {Tbe Legend of the Centuries^, a series of pictures which 
began in Biblical times and continued into the distant future. 
Lacking any philosophical framework, the Ugende hardly 
exists as a whole. Some qf its parts, however, endormi 
Asleep), and U Mortage de Koland have the colours of 
fine stained glass; the past for Hugo was a Romantic pageant. 
The present, however, was ugly, and tempted him to what he 
considered satire; which was in fact wordy vituperation. 
Hugo had made himself master of a high-sounding line in 
which he commented on international events or related small 
incidents from his family life, indifFerentlyl But he was not 
dead as a poet; he continued to add to La Ugende, endeavour- 
ing to pull his amorphous work together. Then, surprisingly, 
in U Fin de Satan, which postulated an ultimate reconciliation 
between good and evil, and in such an occasional poem as 
that on the death of Theophile Gautier, he showed all the 
mastery of the lyric that he had possessed in early life. 

Hugo’s feeling for nature, his ready sympathy and pity, and 
his equally ready indignation, make him an attractive poet 
even when he is being extravagant. There is, nevertheless an 
element of tastelessness in his writing which spoils many 
poems that, without it, might have appealed. Yet, reduced to 
the bulk of de Vigny, with only his best preserved, he would 
seem more various than his restrained rival, more masculine 
and more inventive than Lamartine. It is only when he insists 
on being judged as the great poet that he believed himself to 
be that Ilugo so catastrophically fails. Foi? he had no deeper 
philosophy or understanding than that of a liberal and opti- 
mistic politician. 

The poetry of Alfred de Musset (1810-57) has latterly 
suffered an eclipse even greater than that of Hugo and Lamar- 
tine. A young man of %tonic poses, he matured under the 
influence of a love-affair with the voracious novelist George 
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Sandy which left him first with a melodramatically wounded 
heart and latterly resigned. Musset’s poems of feeling are few, 
and these are marred by a certain obviousness of expression. 
Too many rejected lovers have seen themselves through 
Musset’s eyes for his language still to retain its freshness. He 
is moreover, like his early master Byron, valued more highly 
abroad than at home, a fate that befalls writers too free with 
clich6. His four Nm/s, nevertheless, which take the form of 
conversations with his Muse about the loss of his mistress, and 
his letter to Lamartine are more b^nest revelations than the 
plangency of their language may suggest. One sees Musset 
whipping himself up into a passion of regret only to lapse into 
an honest and ironic resignation; and one feels that beneath 
the pose is a genuine and unhappy man stretching out for 
some ideal happiness of which he Ihids suggestions in child- 
hood memories and in nature. In this he is the typical spokes- 
man of the mai du sticUy already anatomized in Wertber, the 
tendency, that is, to seek in worldly love the satisfactions 
which previous ages had hoped to find in the love of God. 
The Petrarchan metaphor had broken down, and sexual love 
now appeared as an end in itself. It is significant that Musset, 
the most extreme exponent of Romantic love, valued Petrarch 
as the equal of Shakespeare and Michelangelo. 

The outstanding critic of the Romantic generation, C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve (1804-69), was the founder of literary 
criticism in the broad modern sense. T can savour a work,’ 
he wrote in explanation of his method, ‘but it is difficult for 
me to judge it independently of my knowledge of the man 
himself ... By their fqiits ye shall know them.’ Technical or 
historical criticism were by him subordinated to portraiture, 
and though sometimes at fault over his contemporaries, he 
made acute judgements over many major and minor figures of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, restoring the repu- 
tation of Ronsard, for example, though remaining blind to 
the generation of Sponde. ‘What was his attitude to religion? 
How did he respond to nature? To women? To money?’: 
such were the questions which he asked before making his 
portrait, which was of the whole man in the context of his 
writings. 
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The minor figures of the Romantic movement arc more 
picturesque than their writing. One only deserves mention, 
Aloysius Bertrand (1807-41) author of a series of prose 
poems, ‘fantasies in the manner of Rembrandt and (Mot’ 
entitled Gaspard ds la Nuit, an evocation of his native town of 
Dijon at the end of the Middle Ages. Bertrand’s talent was no 
great one, but he knew how to suggest an atmosphere with 
very few brush-strokes, and must count as the inventor of 
the bastard form whichlie practised. 

For the rest, Petrus Bqrel, the Werewolf or Lycanthrope 
(1809-59), was one of the first poets to consider himself an 
enemy of society, and Gj^rard de Nerval (1808-55) 
hovered always on the edge of lunacy. Les Chimkts, his col- 
lection of sonnets, draw on a personal mythology in which the 
gods of Greece and Egypt play idiosyncratic parts. It is 
possible to interpret every line of them in the light of his 
experience, his reading of the occultists, "his knowledge of 
German literature. But these poems were written under the 
impact of madness, and can best be relished simply for their 
surface mystery and colour. Nerval did not, as the later Sym- 
bolists did, deliberately choose imagery to convey his secret 
meanings. He has had a spell of popularity of late. But one 
can hardly suppose that a reputation based on insanity will 
endure. His prose stories too arc at their most haunting at the 
point when he could no longer distinguish between dream 
and reality. They are a series of fantasies concerning a lost 
love, the biographical details of which arc not clear. 

Though the most permanent achievement of the Romantics 
was in the lyrical field, their most immediate success was in 
the conquest of the stage. As in Germany, the new dramatists 
advanced under the banner of Shakespeare, the supreme 
example of a ‘playwright who had ignored the constricting 
unities. 

In the season of 1827-8 an English company visited Paris, 
and played the four great Shakespearian tragedies. Shake- 
speare, concluded Alexandre Dumas, ‘was the greatest creator 
after ( 5 od himself’. Victor Hugo, then a young man of twenty- 
five, issued his amorphous historical play Cromwell with a 
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provocative preface, in which he claimed that the drama, far 
from holding the mirror up to life, should concentrate all the 
coloured variety of life into a single flame. His next play 
Hernani, a roaring melodrama, dripping with poison and 
bristling with knives, ran for a hundred tempestuous nights in 
the revolutionary year 1830, and aroused almost as much 
passion as the Revolution itself. Unlike Schiller, Hugo made 
no attempt to point morals: his historical plays were mere 
pageantry and violence, with occasional touches of a middle- 
class realism deriving from Diderot. In verse they swept all 
before them, but when he took to writing them in prose they 
were less moving to his large audiences. His lieutenant, 
Alexandre Dumas (1802-70), was not content to write 
historical pageantry, and attempted at least one realistic 
melodrama, his Antony of 1851. 

Less successful, though more fruitful of new ideas, were de 
Vigny’s attempts at the stage, beginning with<his version of 
Othello^ and continuing with a play on the subject of the young 
Chatterton, which is little more than a Byronic melodrama. 
But Vigny in his preface called for a ‘drama of thought’, in 
which the action should take place in the minds of the charac- 
ters, and in which motive should count for more than event. 
He did not himself go fat towards developing these ideals, 
which are nevertheless those which have pervaded the whole 
living theatre from Ibsen to at least Pirandello. 

The most effective dramatist among the French Romantics 
was, in the long run, Musset, whose eighteenth-century poses, 
prior to his infatuation with George Sand, brought him close 
to the spirit of Marivaux. His hall-mark is a delicate senti- 
mentality, and a charming melancholy that is thrown into 
higher relief by his affectation of concealing it beneath a mask 
of laughter. His first plays were historical pageants, but after 
hes Caprices de MaManne {Marianne’s Whims'), he*'developed his 
own disillusioned fantasies, which captured the stage, par- 
ticularly after the publicity of his disastrous liaison with 
George Sand, and brought him great consolation. His plots 
are ingenious, and his language witty. Essentially he is play- 
ing Romantic variations on historical themes, practising a kind 
of glorified charade which is at its most perfect in his comedy- 
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proverb On ne badine pas avec I* Amour (No Trifling with Love)^ 
and in his very slight II faut qu* une porte soit oswerte ou fermee (A 
Door must be either Open or Closed)^ which shows us a gentleman 
paying a social call upon a lady and ending up by making her a 
proposal of marriage. One could not be farther from the 
violence and colour of Hugo. The underlying mood, how- 
ever, of the two poets is not so dissimilar as their manners: 
both are seeking an ideal world in another historical epoch. 

The Romantic drama swept Europe, calling up from Spain- 
the Don Juan Tenorio of Jose Zorrilla, in which the noble rake 
falls in love with one of his intended victims and is redeemed 
by her prayers. The Hernaniy around which the battles of the 
Madrid stage were fought, however, was a play by the Duque 
de Rivas on the subject of honour; Don Alvaro^ which was 
subtitled ‘The Power of Destiny’, was sonorous but ill con- 
structed, and* gave Verdi the libretto fo^ an opera. More 
sober and traditional was Los Amantes de Teruel (The Lovers of 
Teruel) by Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, a medieval drama 
of passion, which is still actable as Hugo’s melodramas are 
not. 

Italy too followed in the Romantic wake, though with no 
outstanding play that deserves mention; and the movement 
spread farther yet as the nineteenth century progressed to 
affect the poet Alexei Tolstoy In Russia, and dramatists in 
Hungary, Poland, and the Balkans: countries whose first 
modern literature was Romantic and patriotic in tone. One 
country alone was comparatively unaffected by this highly- 
coloured drama, and this was England,^ where the few attempts 
by poets such as Tennyson and Browning to write for the 
stage were unsuccessful, and where the successes of Edward 
Bulwer Lytton and one or two others were short-lived. For 
there could Tbe no great field for Romantic drama where 
Shakespeare continued to be acted and read. 

The Romantic style affected the poetry of every European 
country, however, though in some its vogue was short-lived. 
The one considerable Spanish poet, Jose de Espronceda 
(1808-42), possessed a great power of language and melody 
but little thought. In youth, an impassioned believer in 
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freedom, he became despairing in later years: and out of his 
despair composed his Canto a Teresa, a splendid but rather 
monotonous address to his dead mistress. He is more attract- 
ive, but cuts a slighter figure in his Canada del Pirafa (Pirate’s 
song) in which, standing on the poop of his ship in adolescent 
disguise, he hurls defiance at the world. 

The first important poet of the Romantic movement in Italy, 
Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827), adopted neo-classical forms, but 
was deeply influenced by Rousseau, and affected by Wertber. 
At first, like other Italian poets, ap admirer of Napoleon, he 
later became a fervent Italian n tionalist and, on the return 
of the Austrians to Northern Italy, fled to Switzerland, and 
thence to England, where he made many friends but died in 
poverty. His great ode Dei sepolcri (From the Tombs) has an 
un-Romantic dignity that goes back in its philosophy to 
Lucretius. But its fundamental message is that of hope and 
endurance, in contrast to that of his closely related Wertherish 
novel, Le Ultime Letters di Jacopo Ortis (The Last Letters of 
Jacopo Ortis) which ends in despair and suicide. 

Also classical in his form, though working inside the 
Romantic movement, was Alessandro Manzoni (1785- 
1873), the author of a single novel, I Promessi Sposi (The 
Betrothed), a historical story deriving from Walter Scott, but 
mote various and reflective, more ironical and even comical 
than its model. At the same time, though concerned with 
violence it has none of Scott’s black-and-white heroism, and 
makes up for it by a vein of seriousness that almost preaches, 
so strongly does Manzoni seem to advocate a kind of Catholi- 
cism shorn of its priesjtcraft. In its uncertainties and its con- 
trasts, I Promessi Sposi is fat more modern than the novels of 
Balzac, which it predates by a few years. 

Manzoni’s poetry too, though in part patriotic, lacks single- 
minded Romantic violence. Indeed, the best of it, apart from 
his ode to Napoleon, is to be found in the choruses of his two 
somewhat academic tragedies. The first of these, Adelchi, con- 
cerns the clash between Christianity and paganism in eighth- 
century Lombardy: and the second, II Conte de Carmagnola, 
draws the portrait of a noble general brought down by political 
intriguers and condemned by the city he has served. Both are 
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classical in structure, though the former deliberately violates 
the unities; but both are Romantic in tone. 

Gassidsm and Romanticism, though differing less in 
essentials than in any other country, assumed in Italy political 
connotations. Romanticism, with its glimpse of a great his- 
toric past, was necessarily allied with the new forces of 
nationalism working for Italy’s liberation. There were 
attempts, therefore, to pillory the surviving neo-classicists as 
friends of Austria and*enemies of Christianity, to which the 
Classicists retorted by accusing their enemies of an obscur- 
antist desire to return to the Middle Ages. In fact, both groups 
contributed to the renovation of poetic diction, which had 
been enervated by the persistance of Metastasio’s Arcadian- 
ism. What is more, neither tendency was extreme, and both 
were, on the whole, universal in their themes. 

Italy’s greatest poet of the nineteenth century was firmly 
attached to neither side. Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837) 
was a despairing individualist, who looked back on childhood 
as the only Golden Age. Real happiness for him did not exist, 
and the prospects of human progress were illusory. His 
melancholy, deriving in part from ill-health, coloured all his 
poetry, which was the greatest lyrical poetry that had been 
written in Italy since the death of Petrarch. The language does 
not lend itself to the rhetorical flamboyance of a Hugo; it is 
more solemn and more economical. Leopardi’s Conti, there- 
fore, approach more closely to the rhythms of English poetry. 
He is near to Shelley in his Canto notturno di un pastore errante 
dell’ Asia (Night-song of a Wandering Asiatic Shepherd), but re- 
calls Wordsworth at times in his natural description, and the 
Keats of the Nightingale Ode in such a poem of pure regret 
as that written on a Saturday evening (La Sera del di di festa). 
Leopardi’s poetry is the essential distillation of sadness, which 
makes no ByVonic gestures, which recogpizes beauty even as 
it deplores its passing, and makes of the Italian language a 
new instrument which has never again been used with like 
effect. 

Russian poetry, which joined that of the Western family at 
this point, bears more resemblance to that of Italy, or perhaps 
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of England, than to that of France. The Russian language, 
hitherto almost unused for anything but popular balladry and 
historical chronicles, abounded in concrete words and lacked 
the vocabulary of poetic cliche. Church Slavonic, the literary 
language of theology, had not been firmly relegated to 
ecclesiastical writing until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the first grammar of colloquial Russian was com- 
posed. The dramatist D. I. Fonvizin (1745-92) had written 
comedies for Catherine IPs court, which were adaptations of 
Molidre and Holberg to Russian themes. The neo-classic 
G. R. Derzhavin (1743-1816) had composed sonorous 
odes encrusted with bold baroque imagery. The more senti- 
mental V. A. Zhukovsky had made copious translations of 
the German Romantics and of Byron, of Homer, and of 
Gray’s Elegy. The fabulist I. A. Krylov (1768-1844) had 
started by translating La Fontaine, but gone on to write his 
own fables, which are as pithy and proverbial as Sancho 
Panza’s conversation. Krylov had in fact brought the fable 
back to its peasant origins, making it an instrument of realistic 
satire against bureaucrats, rich men and petty tyrants. 

The Russian language was ready for a major genius, and 
A. S. Pushkin (1799-1857), when he came, was one of the 
stature of Goethe, who could not be fitted into the strait- 
jacket either of Classicism or of Romanticism. In a short life, 
during which he endured the Tsar’s displeasure and was exiled, 
only to be pardoned and to endure the Tsar’s even more em- 
barrassing favours, Pushkin worked at a feverish rate amidst 
the distractions of a court life that he loathed, to provide for a 
vain wife the luxuries which she demanded but which did not 
prevent her from sacrificing his life by involving him in a duel 
with her French lover. Forced into an over-production, from 
which, however, the quality of his work seldom suffered, 
Pushkin attempted ns many styles of writing as Goethe, and 
was successful in each. He read and was influenced by Byron, 
Shakespeare, and Walter Scott, but though he learnt from each 
he wrote pastiche of none. 

Pushkin’s first important poem, EmsIok and L,udmila, is a 
decorative and Romantic fairy story, remarkable rather for its 
introduction and its satirical asides than for its narrative. Its 
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successor. The Prisoner of the Caucasus^ shows signs of his 
acquaintance with Byron, and displays also his clear eye for 
the natural scene; indeed Pushkin was perhaps more interested 
in his Caucasian landscape than in his creation of a Russian 
Childe Harold. 

Byronic also, in influence, was Pushkin’s unfinished novel 
in verse Eifge^ Onegin. Yet, in its sentimental detail and its care- 
ful social setting, it almost suggests Jane Austen, while in its 
description of streets and snow and winter it has qualities that 
one finds rather in Cowpsr and Crabbe. Pushkin was already 
a far more careful, far less histrionic artist than the poet of his 
ostensible model Don Juan. As a lyrical poet too he was most 
various; in his Conversation Between a Bookseller and a Poet he 
scores his points by deliberate flatness, though in others, 
particularly those with a Caucasian setting, he makes use of 
copious Romantic colour; and at moments too, as in The 
Prophet (Prordk), Exegi monumentum, anci The Crucifix, he 
attains a hieratic solemnity, superior both to his classicism and 
his romanticism. 

Pushkin disposes, in fact, of all the resources of an un- 
touched and highly poetic language, which make even such 
a piece of sententious generalization as The Coach of Ufe 
attractive. His longer poems tell stories of the past; and his 
dramatic fragments, even when adapted from so second-rate a 
writer as Barry Cornwall, come closer to Shakespeare than 
the drama of any other .poet. But Pushkin had not the qualities 
of a dramatist; he worked in too concentrated a way, throwing 
away scene after scene and speech after speech in his blank 
verse drama, Boris Godunov, before he had exhausted their 
dramatic possibilities. His four litde tragedies, each no more 
than a few pages long, contain material which a lesser genius 
would have expanded into a whole pLiy. 

Primarily a poet, Pushkin also wrote a%iovel. The Captain’s 
Daughter, which derives, as Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi does, 
from Walter Scott. But here, as in his Hofimannesque short 
story The Queen of Spades, he refined on his models, eliminating 
inessentials and concentrating his dialogue. Pushkin, in fact, 
after his Byronic beginnings, came to work hard for economy 
of expression. Turning from one to another of the media 
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that had been developed in the West, he added something of 
his own to each. He was, in brief, Russia’s one-man Golden 
Age. 

There were, however, a number of lesser poets among the 
Liberal noblemen at Nicholas I’s court whose poets would 
be more noteworthy were it not, on the whole, related to 
Pushkin’s as the verses of the lesser members of the FI Hade 
were to Ronsard’s. These minor figures were first reprinted 
in the Soviet Union in the thirties, and at least three of them 
seem to have merits of their own; E. A. Baratynsky(i8oo- 
44) for his economy and for his tender feeling, clothed in 
classical forms; Dmitri Venevitinov (1805-27) for a pre- 
cocious power of combining the metaphysical speculativeness 
of a German with Pushkin’s sound Russian realism; and 
Anton, Baron Delvig (1798-1851), who wrote stylized 
folk-songs, and poems in a classical manner, keeping himself 
free from the new Romanticism. 

Romanticism took a firmer hold of Pushkin’s junior and 
contemporary, M. Y. Lermontov (1814-41). Like Pushkin 
he knew the pains of exile and the threats of censorship that 
made a Russian writer’s life uncertain. A man of Byronic 
gestures, he was lionized as the new hope for Russian poetry, 
but, consumed by the melancholy of a Werther, he restlessly 
courted duels, in the last of which he was killed. Developing 
Pushkin’s Caucasian themes, he saw himself as the defiant 
brigand, at odds with society. In his novel A Hero of our Time, 
he drew himself as the ‘superfluous man’, the frustrated pro- 
duct of his age, a ‘Childe Harold’ for whom even the moun- 
tains offered no retreat. Lermontov, however, inherited from 
Pushkin an economy of phrase which makes his histrionics 
more bearable than those of Hugo or Musset. Many of his 
best lyrics crystallize a mood with unforgettable beauty; his 
brief Sailing Ship is^pure magic, his address to' the Clouds of 
Heaven, Perpetual Wanderers compresses the feeling of Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind into a few lines, and even on the patriotic 
themes of Borodino or Afy Country he attains a greater dignity 
than such English practitioners as Southey. In his Caucasian 
tales too. The Demon and Mtsyri, there is a proportion rate 
in poems which invite such abandoned self^dramatization. 
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Lennontov was, in fact, a man of far profounder self-know- 
ledge than the French Romantics, and with self-knowledge 
came a discipline of style which, unfortunately, he did not 
exercise in his life. 

A similar Romantic flowering took place in Poland, a 
country which had been more nearly touched by the Western 
influences of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by the 
Baroque, by the Jesui^ drama, by Moli^re, and by the age of 
enlightenment. A Romantic drama, influenced by Shakes- 
peare and Calderon, was developed by J uliusz Slowacki 
(1809-49), a lyrical poet who underwent Byronic influences 
and ended in Messianic mysticism. The same perturbations of 
thought afflicted Zygmunt, Count Krasins ki (1812-59), 
poet, historical novelist, and visionary of his country’s future. 
The greatest work, however, of this short Polish Renaissance 
was a novel Pan Tadeust^^, written from exile by Adam 
M icKiEwici (1798-1855), and telling, with some humour, 
of the country gentleman’s life at the beginning of the century. 
Mickiewicz was also a translator of Byron, and a writer of 
historical tales in the manner of Scott. He composed Romantic 
drama, religious lyrics, love poems, and exotic Nature poetry. 
He was, in fact, the Polish equivalent of Pushkin or Goethe. 
But he too was afflicted by the inflated nationalism of Slowacki 
and Krasinski, the product, it might seem, of exile and of 
Poland’s thwarted destinies. For that country’s romantic 
movement, beginning in about 1822, was speedily extin- 
guished by the failure of the 1830 rebellion. 

In general, the Romantic movement, which had never 
been uniform, began to yield at the middle of the century to 
more objective, though often just as highly coloured styles of 
writing, in which the flaunting of the poetic persoiulity was 
less Byronic,, and in which new elements, sometimes exotic 
and sometimes rural, were admitted. But the superfluous man, 
the artist misunderstood, the unhappy lover, the Hamlet 
figure paralysed by his own sensitiveness, continued to be 
the forms in which the artist saw himself. Romanticism died 
hard: perhaps it has never died at all. 



Chapter fourteen 

THE NOVEL IN ITS PRIME 

By the opening years of the nineteenth century, it had grown 
far beyond the capacities of the theat;re - hitherto the most 
popular art form - to amuse the literate public. Comedy, essay, 
sermon, history, and popular philosophy had satisfied at least 
the male reader in the eighteenth century. But now, with the 
spread of education, the woman reader had also to be provided 
for in the long winter evenings, when candle, and later gas- 
light, made the reading of print a possibility; and now, for 
the first time in the history of European literature, it was 
England with its new and prosperous middle class that led 
the changing fashion. 

Richardson had moved whole households of the middle 
class, whose womenfolk in the seventeenth century had 
lacked the leisure and education to read. Marivaux and 
Rousseau, Scott and Mrs Radcliffe had put prose narrative 
above verse in popularity. Byron was the only poet to enjoy 
a European reputation; and this he owed partly to the flat 
rhythms of his verse and partly to the flamboyant gestures of 
his life. 

The novel, which had at first disguised itself as a faithful 
narrative of facts known to the author, still continued in 
Scott’s hands to insist on its authenticity. His opening chap- 
ters too often bore the reader with a fictitious account of the 
way in which the story about to be told came to the writer’s 
knowledge. But authenticity, which had seemed essential to 
Defoe, and which had been the cause of the epistolary style’s 
popularity, no longer seemed a desideratum. The ladies who 
patronized the circulating libraries did not demand to be 
assured that the events they were about to read of had actually 
happened. The middle-class novelist was on his way to 
take over the abandoned scaffolding of the epic poet, and 
to build whole worlds of the imagination, while the more 
aristocratic, following the tradition of La Princesse de Clem 
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and Les Uaisons dangereuses^ contented themselves with the 
treatment of a single case, a neat setting to partners, or even a 
fragment of ill-disguised autobiography. 

First among the aristocratic writers of the French Restora- 
tion was Benjamin Constant (1767--1830), a liberal politi- 
cian and the lover of Mme de Stael, whose single analytical 
novel Adolphe is doubled by Cahier rouge^ a treatment in 
diary form of the same problem. At the root of all Constant’s 
experiences was the mfcdern conflict between heart and head. 
One woman pleased him intellectually, another physically; 
and rising one stage above the agonies of a Werther, he dis- 
sected this situation, brooded over it and deplored it, but 
knew no way in which it would be remedied. He saw himself 
as a case, and what he wrote became an exquisitely analysed 
case-history. Ellenore, the imaginary mistress of Adi Iphe, is a 
woman older than himself whom he has taken up out of 
boredom, and out of the need to fill smne void in himself 
which he only imperfectly understands. Unlike the characters 
in L,es Liaisons dangereusesy he takes no pleasure in her seduc- 
tion: and when he longs to be rid of her, moral obligation 
enters in. He can only escape by deserting her for another 
woman, and so driving her to her death. Adolphe shows the 
plight of sensitive people in an insensitive society. Its hero is 
the child of his age, in which the rebel has begun to lose faith 
in himself and society remains unchanged. 

A far greater novelist than Constant, whose masterpieces 
are as economically constructed, though many times the 
length of his brief and single tale, is Henri Beyle (1783- 
1842), who wrote under the pseudonym of Stendhal. He 
too used his own life as his subject, and from it built plots to 
reveal the gradations between love and self-love. A non-com- 
batant officer in Napoleon’s armies, a non-participating sym- 
pathizer witlf the Italian patriots, a lover #vhose first advances 
generally led straight to disaster, Stendhal spent the last years 
of his lif^e in a backwater, as French consul at Civitavecchia. 
His was a character divided between the eighteenth-^century 
enlightenment of his brain, and the passionate promptings of 
what he thought of as his Spanish blood. His first book De 
V Amour (fin Love) was an unsentimental analysis of love in all 
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its variations. With his second, Racine et Shakespeare^ he 
plunged into the current literary controversy on the Romantic 
side, only to draw back quickly when the new school seemed 
too catholic and too mystical for his anti-clerical prejudices. 
His first great novel he Rouge et le noir (Red and Black) shows 
his sympathies to be firmly on the side of the Reds and against 
the Church. But Stendhal’s ideas of revolution are strongly 
bound up with his vision of himself, a middle-class man of 
culture who appeared an outsider to'^the newly entrenched 
aristocrats with whom he might naturally have consorted; 
and with his worship of passion, the element in himself to 
which his brain would never allow him to give free play. 
Julien Sorel, the book^s hero, is an outsider too, a clever 
young man without a background who is resolved to storm 
the citadels of privilege. Employed as a tutor, he seduces his 
employer’s wife for the purely cold-blooded gratification of 
his own uneasy pride. Then, moving on, he engages himself 
to an aristocratic girl, who is herself an outsider, and to whom 
he is bound by a love-and-hate relationship, and by an offen- 
sive alliance against the rest of the world. The lovers expect to 
be swept away by passion, but remain embarrassingly lucid and 
self-conscious. Only one thingcan rouse JulienSorel’s feelings, 
and that is his fearof humiliation. Under the threatof exposure, 
he shoots his first mistress, and suffers death by the guillotine. 

The plot of he Rouge et le noir is perhaps over-melodra- 
matic, but the psychological observation, the devastatingly 
flat scenes in which matter-of-fact conversation reveals the 
conflicts and contradictions in his characters’ minds, the ironic 
anti-Romanticism, which sometimes veers towards tender- 
ness, make this novel infinitely greater than its plot. Stendhal 
was in fact the first novelist, as Henry Green is the latest, 
whose characters are too subtle and multiform ever to act of 
themselves. He consequently set them dancing to stock 
tunes, as his only way of displaying them from every angle. 

Stendhal’s second great novel, ha Chartreuse de Farm (The 
Charterhouse of Parma) takes a plot from an Italian short-story, 
and works it out in terms of a small imaginary Italian police- 
state at an uncertain but recent moment in history. The hero, 
Fabrice, is a more generous, less calculating young man than 
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Julien, and his unjust imprisonment in the Qtadel symbolizes 
the trapping of the inoffensive, non-political man in the webs 
of politics. The political implications of the book, indeed, are 
much clearer than those of Le Rouge et k noir, and the melo- 
drama of intrigue is here more satirically portrayed, as to the 
pompous accompaniment of grand airs from the Italian opera. 
The end is ironical and inconclusive. The hero is released by 
means of intrigues as sordid as those which led to his incar- 
ceration. His love for*his gaoler’s daughter becomes a high- 
class intrigue, and he himself succeeds to an archepiscopal see, 
where ‘his piety, his exemplary morals, and his eloquence’ 
soon won him a devoted following. Liberalism does not 
triumph: rather it seems to fade out, leaving the dictator the 
more benevolent for now having no more hidden enemies. 
Again, the characters, their moods, conflicts, and motives, are 
more important than the plot. Stendhal was a Liberal without 
respect for his fellow-Libetals, an analyst Without a Utopia with 
which to compare the half-lighted world which he observed. 

Lacking a conscious literary style, Stendhal deliberately 
modelled his plain prose on that of the Legal Code. ‘To have 
a good epistolary style,’ he wrote, ‘one must write exactly 
what one would say to the person if one saw him.’ This bald 
anti-Romanticism earned him few readers in his lifetime; and 
to this he was resigned, looking forward to appreciation a 
hundred years after his death, when the ‘red’ of an aesthetic 
revolution should finally have triumphed over the ‘black’ of 
prejudice and obscurantism. He did not have to wait so long, 
for after fifty years not only did he count as one of the first of 
French novelists, but his waste -papet; basket was raided and 
his unfinished works - the abandoned political novel, Ljuien 
Leutt'eu, and his fictional autobiography, La Vie de Henri 
Brulard - were published, to be followed in the present 
century by his journals, letters, and every scrap that can con- 
tribute to our knowledge of a man so many-faceted as to be 
inexhaustible. 

A novelist of Shakespearian proportions, whom twentieth- 
century opinion has accepted with greater reservations than 
it accords to Constant or to Stendhal, was Honors de 
Balzac (1799-1850), who created a whole world and called 
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it the France of the Restoration. Though a royalist and 
authoritarian where Stendhal was an independent Liberal, 
Balzac’s affiliations were all to the bourgeois novel of Restif 
de la Bretonne. The eighteenth century had little significance 
for him, indeed, except for the current which led from 
Swedenborg to Saint-Martin, and which offered a visionary 
or transcendental vision of human destiny. Balzac piled up 
realistic detail, but his attitude to life was essentially magical. 
Behind the cut-throat but never disiffusioning struggle for 
wealth and fame, for mistresses, hquses, and position, which 
was for him the stuff of contemporary life, he saw always the 
possibilities of quite other experiences and achievements, on 
which he dwelt in that part of his great Comidie humaine which 
he called his "Etudes philosophiques {philosophical Studies). 

La Comedie humaine (The Human Comedy) was deliberately 
planned to challenge comparison with Dante’s Commedia. It 
presents a vast panorama, made up of interlocking novels and 
stories, and intended to portray the whole of humanity classi- 
fied according to a theory of the humours, and compared to 
the varieties of the animal world. All Balzac’s characters move 
at the prompting of a single passion; all are the creatures of 
their environment. There are misers, intriguers, old soldiers, 
old maids, aspiring journalists, all motivated by crude loves, 
hatreds, and ambitions. There is no Stendhalian division of 
mind about his people, and consequently he is more successful 
than Stendhal in fitting character to action. The reader is held 
by the pattern of events, watching die progressive neglect of 
old Goriot by his three daughters, the sapping of the Hulot 
family’s fortunes by their mean-minded poor relation, the 
financial disasters that overcome the feebly optimistic per- 
fumer, Cesar Birotteau, and the successful scheming of his 
virtuous apprentice, the future Baron Popinot. 

Balzac was a great* collector of knowledge, as of other bric- 
a-brac: and everything that came his way he incorporated 
into his novels. As a young man he had been articled to a 
lawyer, and the details of criminal and bankruptcy law which 
he acquired there enriched the texture of Cesar Birotteau. As 
a slightly older man, he set up in business as printer and pub- 
lisher, and his acquaintance with this trade supplied him with 
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material for Les Illusions perdues (^Lost Illusions). He drew little 
directly from his own biography. Yet his vision of the great 
world of kept-women and wealthy rakes which he described 
in Splendours et miseres des courtisanes {The Courtesans' Glories 
and Hardships) is essentially the poor apprentice’s view of dis- 
tinguished society. His most glamorous figures are so often 
magnificent gate-crashers into a closed circle, bankers like 
Nucingen who rise from nothing, splendid rakes like Rastig- 
nac, mysterious criminals like Vautrin. His heroines too are, 
like those of Dickens, the over- virtuous figments of a funda- 
mentally inexperienced mind. 

There is no perfect novel in lui Comidie humaine, though the 
small-scale Cure de Tours succeeds more perfectly than any- 
thing by Trollope, and in far fewer pages, in revealing the 
back-biting rivalries of a small Cathedral town. But none of 
his scenes from Parisian or from provincial life are dull; and 
there are in ehe Etudes philosophiques a number of tales that 
equal or surpass Hoffmann in their strange historical colour, 
eerincss, and hints of hidden knowledge. Balzac’s earliest writ- 
ing had been marked by the influence of Walter Scott and Mrs 
Radcliffe; and throughout the Romantic period the great pub- 
lic demand was for historical fiction, set for preference in the 
Middle Ages, which were for the Romantics a golden age, 
full of pageantry and violence, passion and mystery, such as 
existed for few except Balzac in the contemporary world of 
trade and uncertain prosperity. 

Vigny attempted one historical novel, Cinq-Mars', Hugo, a 
year after the success of Hernani, launched his one great 
medieval novel, Notre-Dame de Paris, and Alexandre 
Dumas (1802-70), his ally in the theatrical war, poured out 
innumerable tales of seventeenth-century France, which 
proved so popular that he assembled collaborators to increase 
his rate of production. The most original, though far from 
the most popular purveyor of exotic histories, however, was 
Prosper MiamiE (1803-70), a linguist and archaeologist 
with a careful and contrived style. As a historical writer 
Merimee is flatter and more truthful than Dumas. His picture 
of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew in his Chronique du 
rigfte de Charles IX is convincing in a way that Dumas’s 
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description of the same events is not. M^tim^e was a repressed 
Romantic, with a detachment akin to that of Stendhd, who 
was his friend. His litde melodramas of exotic life therefore, 
which seem so crude when used for the librettos of operas - 
his tales of passion in Spain, such as Carmen, and Cohmba, his 
short novel concerning a Corsican vendetta - are in fact little 
masterpieces of ironic narrative. 

The most popular novelist of the epoch, who wrote under 
the name of George Sand (1804-76) owed much of her 
fame, like Byron, to the legend of her life. Her tempestuous 
love-affairs, with de Musset, with Chopin and with many 
more, and her passionate feminism and humanitarianism 
brought her thousands of readers for tales of forbidden 
passion and social protest, distilled from her own life-ex- 
periences. But those of her books which are readable to-day 
are the pastoral stories which she wrote in the second half of 
her life, ha Mare au Viable (The Devil's Pool) 'and La petite 
Fadette (Uttle Fadette) are true evocations of her native pro- 
vince of Berry. Also in her final phase, when she had no longer 
either private or public grudges to ventilate, George Sand 
showed an unexpected power of creating subtle characters, 
such as those in Le Marquis de Villemer. 

Two novels with a melodramatic impact greater even than 
that of George Sand were Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, a 
vast melodrama with a convict for its hero, and his Travailleurs 
de la mer (Toilers of the Sea), a powerful story of the Channel 
Island fisheries. Eugene Sue (1804-57), also with his 
stories of the Paris underworld and BmilEj Gaboriau 
(1855-73) with his first detective Lecocq, made an amalgam 
of realism, melodrama, and social comment, which remained 
the stuff of the middle-brow novel till the end of the cen- 

tury- ... 

A single work of far higher quality was the short novel 
Dominique, by the art critic Eugene Fromentin (1820-75), 
a piece of half-disguised autobiography in the manner of 
Adolphe, which tells with admirable restraint the story of a 
hopeless love. 

In her old age George Sand received the confidences of 
Gustave Flaubert (1821-80), a man almost twenty years 
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her junior, who had laboriously composed two novels onH 
had another, the re-writing of his early L’ Education sentimentale, 
(Sentimental Education), almost ready for the press. Lacking the 
sponuneity of a Stendhal, a Balzac, or a George Sand, Flaubert 
claimed as a virtue a verbal scrupulousness which was little 
more than a psychological tic. His devotion to his art, stressed 
in all his letters, was but the obverse of the utter barrenness 
of his life, his cult of friendships which had long since de- 
cayed, his coldness towards his mistresses, and his protracted 
dependence on his aged mother. Madame Bovary, his master- 
piece, took Flaubert four and a half years to write. It is the 
careful story of a worthless woman in revolt against her gr im 
Norman surroundings, which were also the background of 
Flaubert’s exasperated life. Here was no obvious autobio- 
graphy. Yet so fervently did Flaubert identify himself with 
his heroine that when he had at last made her end her life by 
taking a dose of arsenic, he was himself sick for days. The 
book was prosecuted for obscenity, which added to Flaubert’s 
habitual disgust with the world but started it on the way to 
popularity. 

Heavily documented in every respect as Madame Bova/y was, 
Flaubert went to greater extremes in the writing of SatammbS, 
his historical romance of ancient Carthage, a story congested 
with highly-coloured detail. UEducation sentimentale, in 
which he told the tale of his own generation, of its revolu- 
tionary hopes, is spoilt too, though to a lesser extent, not by 
excess of detail but by its underlying rancour. ‘ Oh, how tired 
I am,’ he wrote to Georg ; Sand, ‘of the sordid worker, the 
inept bourgeois, the stupid peasant, ^nd the odious church- 
man.’ He cannot convey therefore the bliss that it was to be 
alive in that revolutionary dawn. At best he draws a picture 
of Romantic love, without the irony that he heaped on 
Kmma Bovaty fot dwelling in a similar paradise of adolescent 
dreams. Such a subject denanded a broad social treatment. 
But Flaubert had not the breadth of vision to supply it. 

Flaubert’s Trois Contes (Three Tales) are all stylisticly perfect; 
and his final unfinished Bourard et Plcuchet extracts the quin- 
tessence of absurdity from each ridiculous situation to which 
he subjects his two absurdly fatuous clerks. But he had grown 
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exasperated even with his own exasperation, and abandoned 
the book half written. 

Flaubert’s reputation has rested for sixty years on the per- 
fection of his craftsmanship. As a publicly devoted artist, he 
has, however, earned plaudits beyond his merits. For great 
though his technical perfections may be, though he may 
scrupulously have contrived the cadence of each sentence, 
there is missing from all his work the breadth of view of a 
Stendhal, the vast creative power of & Balzac, the depth of 
understanding of Dostoyevsky, or, the calm sympathy that 
Tolstoy lavished on Anna Karenina, a woman who had many 
features in common with Emma Bovary. 

With Flaubert the French novel entered into its decline. His 
pupil Guy de Maupassant (1850-95), a young man of 
infinite talent, devoted himself almost entirely to the short 
story, and at his best succeeded in creating in a few pages a 
reality as compelling as Flaubert had taken a whole novel to 
evoke. But Maupassant was essentially a light-weight writer, 
happiest when drawing Norman peasants with ironic sym- 
pat%, and in rounding off a little incident on a note of sexual 
failure or success. Retiring from the civil service, he made 
his living by his pen, and was consequently far too productive. 
Declining health too made him rely on mechanical formulas, 
and so turned him into the model for slick short-story writers 
even to our own day. His attitude was pessimistic, since he 
credited none of his characters with any virtue higher than that 
of a simple warm-heartedness. He indulged in no social com- 
ment, and introduced the supernatural only in a sensational 
way. Le Hor/a, howevjer, a tale seemingly based on some 
hallucinations he had himself experienced, is as compelling as 
anything by Poe, while the best of his Norman tales, Bou/e de 
Suif {Dumpling, Lm Maison Tellier (At Mme Tel/ter*s), and Le 
Kjosier de Mme Huscon (Mme Husson’s May-kin^) are unfor- 
gettable both for the anecdote and the divine, earthy sim- 
plicity of the characters. The best of Maupassant’s six short 
novels is probably Bel- Ami, a tale of that journalist’s life which 
he knew so well. 

Far mote serious as writers, and far less successful in their 
creations, were the brothers Edmond (1822-96) and Jules 
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DE Goncourt (1850-70) whose novels of contemporary 
life were as highly documented as Salammbo, Their method 
was conscientiously to select the milieu which they wished to 
describe - proletarian life, the circus, or the fringes of the 
artistic world - and to collect all relevant detail dowm to the 
current slang expressions, which they introduced, to Flau- 
bert’s disgust, with all the relish of a Quevedo. Their reputa- 
tion survives, however, not for their novels but for the journal, 
which comments on tlie whole world of the arts in which they 
moved. Their influence pn taste also was considerable. For 
it was they who first studied and popularized the Japanese 
print, and they who first enthused for the rococo fashions of 
the eighteenth century. In the literary field too, they perhaps 
played a larger role than they are credited with, since they 
were among the first of novelists to invent for themselves 
neurotic heroines. 

^MiLE Z®LA (1840-1902), by far tlie biggest figure in 
this group of realistic writers, carried the theory forward from 
the plane of pure objectivity, at which Flaubert and Maupas- 
sant had aimed, to the stage of naturalism, which had been 
reached by the Goncourts in their proletarian novel, Germink 
LacertmXy but which was first defined by Zola in his preface 
to Therese Kaquin, a novel which he described as a literary 
surgical autopsy. Zola took a purely physiological view of 
man, and described himself as a scientist. In fact he was as 
wildly melodramatic as Hugo. ‘A work of art,’ he said, ‘is a 
corner of nature seen through a temperament.’ His owm tem- 
perament was enthusiastic, indignant, and wildly creative. 
Inspired by contemporary theorizing.and experiment on the 
subject of heredity, Zola embarked on a cycle of twenty novels 
about various members of two connected families, the 
Rougons and the Macquarts, and thought of his work as a 
serious contfibution to science. In fact^ however, he des- 
cribed the w^orld of the Seco^ d Empire with something of the 
thoroughness which Balzac had applied to that of the Restora- 
tion, though within narrower limits. The theory of naturalism 
demanded - or excused - a preoccupation with the lives of 
prostitutes, drunkards, and thieves. The Rougon-Macquart 
series has, therefore, few of the attractions of the Comidie 
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bumaine or of P^rez Gald6s*s cyde of Madrid novds. There 
is all the same a rough-hewn greatness that makes his Germinal, 
a tale of miners and the mines, the nearest thing to an epic in 
an age hostile to that form. The insistent stressing of hardship, 
of endurance, of darkness, of mass action and mass suffering 
give the book the raw poetic quality that one finds in Whit- 
man; and the same crude majesty also pervades UAssommoir, 
the story of a drink-shop. 

Zola was, like Maupassant, always oh the edge of journalis- 
tic life. But, unlike him, he involved, himself in all the political 
issues of the day, generously defending the unjustly im- 
prisoned Captain Dreyfus, and preaching a humanitarian and 
anti-derical socialism. The theories of naturalism drove an- 
other and lesser member of this drde, J. K. Hutsmans 
(1848-1907), out of disgust for the reality which he found 
under his nose, to extremes of decadence, aestheticism, and 
romantic Catholicism. A writer with something of Flaubert’s 
neurotic devotion, he evolved a style of even greater com- 
plexity, which makes his search for artifidal paradises rather 
wearisome reading. 

Alphonse Daudet (1840-97) was attached to the natur- 
alist drde by ties of friendship, but never accepted their 
^xtremer theories, though he was persuaded of the virtues of 
documentation. Beginning with the picturesque fancy and 
Provencal settings of his celebrated LeUres de man Moulin, he 
went on to produce a loving caricature of the bragging 
southerner in his Tartarin series. When he advanced to the 
fuller naturalism of Jack and of Sapho, he tempered it with 
liis own lazy sentimentality. Flaubert considered Daudet to 
have charm, while Zola impressed him by his strength. But 
both, in his opinion, failed in the ultimate test, since neither 
of them was primarily concerned with ‘Beauty’; and this, 
though modem views of beauty wiU not coindde with Flau- 
bert’s, is probably a fair judgement on the naturalistic move- 
ment as a whole. For if beauty is to-day to be identified with 
a deeper vision of truth, wiA a glimpsing by the artist of 
hidden relationships and significances, not only do Zola and 
Daudet fail, but Flaubert himself reveals his shallowness. 

The naturalistic movement, though short-lived in France, 
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had considerable effects everywhere. To most novelists of the 
late nineteenth century, whatever their temperaments, it 
seemed important to reflect some rather sordid corner of 
nature in them. George Moore and Arnold Bennett, George 
Gissing, Hauptmann, Strindberg, and even Tolstoy, felt at 
some moments called upon to act as photographers to some 
unfamiliar and ugly corner of the contemporary scene. It 
would not be unfair to say, however, that no considerable 
talent, Zola’s least of all, became bogged down by this theory, 
which required the novalist to blind himself to everything 
about his characters that was not purely physiological. 

Italy’s single important novelist, but for Manzoni, was a 
realist, who turned, however, in middle life from writing 
about elegance and adultery to his native Sicily, to describe 
the humble fight of its fishermen and vinegrowers against 
economic circumstances too powerful ?or them to resist. 
Giovanni Verga (1840-1922) wrote many short stories. 
But his two chief novels, I Malavoglia (The House by the Medlar 
Tree) and Maestro Don Gesualdo, the latter of which was trans- 
lated by D. H. Lawrence, swarm with vociferating characters, 
all indulging in their private lusts and feuds. Verga’s pre- 
occupation with the peasant’s violence is akin to Merimee’s. 
But he is a less ‘ literary ’ writer. 

Verga’s strengths are those of what the Spaniards call a 
costumhrista or local writer; and Spain’s principal novelists of 
the nineteenth century stand outside the main European cur- 
rents, devoting themselves to descriptions of life in a single 
locality. The best of these was Jos a Maria de Pereda 
(1853-1906), a retiring gentleman who described the villages 
of his corner of Northern Spain with a feeling for nature that 
is reminiscent of Wordsworth. 

There is a^out Pereda’s novels a certaiA amateurish clumsi- 
ness, however, that is not present in the work of Joan 
Valera (1824-1905), a writer with a sense of form, con- 
cerned with the eternal topics of love and religion, who fails, 
nevertheless, to come close enough to his characters to make 
them quite real or to involve them in vital conflicts. Valera’s 
style has the grace of a Merimee’s; his psychological insight 
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is often acute and his irony attractive. But lacking the element 
of feeling, even in Pepha his tale of a young seminar- 

ist, whose religious promptings melt away at his first contact 
with profane love, Valera fails to achieve a real immediacy. 

Benito P^rez Gald6s (1843-1920), on the other hand, 
possessed all the immediacy of a Balzac, and was the creator 
first of a huge cycle of historical stories, then of some twenty- 
one novels of contemporary Madrid life which rival the 
Comidie bumaine both in the variety of their characters and in 
the perfect but effortless rightnes? of their social setting. 
Galdos was a liberal with a very clear knowledge of the 
defects of Spanish society, which he expressed not by overt 
comment but by his choice of themes. In his ironic master- 
piece, Pa de Pringas (The Spendthrifts) he shows the whole 
impoverished world of the court, everyone keeping up 
appearances but all living as pensioners of a Queen whose 
tenure of her throne is insecure. Senora Bringas herself, with 
all her pretensions, her spendthrift friend, the Marquesa de 
Telleria, and her nincompoop of a husband: all are figures of 
comedy, and all are symptoms of a nation in decay. 

Here the central figure of the novel is the Senora, and the 
central theme the sufferings which the weakness of her char- 
acter brings upon her: in Tormento too, the principal interest 
is in a woman and her weakness. But in Perez Galdos’s 
greatest novel, Fortunata y facinta, the central position is 
occupied by a weak young man, worshipped by the wife and 
the mistress, who share the honour of the book’s title. Here 
the contrast between the barren and upper middle-class wife 
Jacinta, and the violent daughter of the people Fortunata, 
who has borne him a son, is reinforced by the contrasts of their 
two worlds, by the details of the prosperous silk-business to 
which the wife’s family owe their fortune, and of the pro- 
vision shop where Juanito, the husband, first finds Fortunata. 
The streets and squares of Madrid also play their part in the 
story, which is one of the nineteenth-century’s great but 
neglected novels. 

Among the characters in Fortunata y Jacinta are at least two 
unbalanced creatures, of whom one. Maxi Rub6n, is shown 
crazily in love with Fortunata. The crazy, the unbalanced, the 
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religious fanatics, had attracted Galdos from the beginning. 
But in his later phase he began to place them in the forefront 
of his books, devoting to the miser Torquemada, the strange 
Christ-like priest Nazarin, and the down-and-outs of his last 
novel Misericordia the attention he had formerly given to his 
middle-class society. In this way his tales gain a strange 
emotional force that sometimes suggests Dostoyevsky. But 
the best of Galdos is his social comedy, and here he challenges 
comparison with the highest. 

A Portuguese contemporary of Galdos, whose work has 
been, like his, long in gaining acceptance outside his own 
country, was E9A de Queir6s (1845-1900), a social satirist 
and an anti-clerical with a deep love for his native landscape, 
who drew witty pictures of provincial life, and who has been 
the only considerable novelist produced by Portugal. 

While it is possible to see first realism and then naturalism 
sweeping Western Europe and influencing not only the serious 
novelists but the myriad purveyors of entertaining fiction who 
catered for the new literate classes, there is no doubt that 
after i860 the greatest works of fiction were being written in 
Russian. The Russian novelists can be classified neither as 
entirely realist nor as naturalists. Yet they had from the 
beginning a certain social purpose which might have made 
them the unconscious forerunners of Zola and his school. Life 
under the Tsarist dictatorship was difficult for imaginative 
writers, harassed always bv a petty-minded and obtuse cen- 
sorship. Some social chatiges, therefore, were necessary, 
if only in their own interests. So, twith the criticism of 
V. G. Belinsky (1811-48), there begins the rejection of 
literature for entertainment’s sake and an insistence on 
the necessarj^ alliance between Liberalism and the creative 
arts. 

The novel was the natural form of expression of the Russian 
writer. His interest from the beginning was with detail, with 
character, with landscape. Pushkin had himself attempted the 
historical novel, and his masterpiece, Evgeny Onegn, was an 
unfinished novel in verse. The first of the great Russians to 
devote himself more or less whole-heartedly to fiction, was 
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00 pure novelist. Nikolai Gogol (1809-52) was an un- 
balanced genius who never succeeded in reconciling his 
grotesquely humorous view of the world with his moral, 
almost evangelical sense of purpose. I t would be wron g to 
consider him the first of the Russian realists, for though his 
unfintstied masteipiece Dead JwTTIs incidentally an attack on 
the corruption of landowheri,~Gogol is, like Dickens, only 
incidentally a social writer. For the inspiration of the magni- 
ficent plot to swindle the government by the purchase of 
dead souls, or serfs whose names should have been removed 
from the register, lies far closer to the spirit of Swift or of 
Sterne than to the objectivity of Balzac with his exhaustive 
knowledge of the ways of petty - and great - fraud. Gogol’s 
short story The Overcoat is certainly realistic, but his comedy. 
The Government Inspector is wild and boisterous satire. His place 
lies in fact rather on the line of development which lead from 
the curious fantasy of Hoffmann to the nightmare super- 
realism of Dostoyevsky than on the plain road that led from 
Pushkin’s stories to War and Peace. 

The prime problem in Russia throughout the nineteenth 
century was that of East versus West, of Slavophil versus 
Westernizer. Was her literature, and her national life, tamely 
to follow the lead of her more advanced European neighbours, 
or had Russia something of her own to contribute, something 
peculiarly Slavonic which would make her the leader of the 
Balkan countries and the Austrian minorities as France was 
the leader of the West? Gogol must count as a Slavophil, 
especially in his shorter stories which reproduce the beliefs 
and atmosphere of hie native Ukraine. S. T. Aksakov 
(1791-1859), however, was a more wholehearted representa- 
tive of this reactionary yet idealistic viewpoint, whose auto- 
biographical writings exhale a deep breath of the old way of 
life. 

A greater writer than he, I. A. Goncharov (1812 -91), 
remained divided between the two ideals, and from the 
material of this conflict which he could not resolve, composed 
his masterpiece, Oblomov. Oblomov is, like Lermontov’s hero, 
a superfluous man, for whom there is no place in contempor- 
ary society. He is also a grotesque, a futile mediocrity existing 
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on the small rents sent up to him from his badly administered 
estate, and depending at moments of crisis on the advice and 
support of his forward-looking friend Stolz. The future is 
clearly with Stolz and his kind. Oblomov is pathetically left 
behind by the march of events, sitting in his dressing-gown 
listening to his bustling landlady’s salting and bottling of the 
winter stores, and willing to marry her rather than lose his 
lodgings. One’s sympathy, however, is v/ith this grotesque 
muddler, this spoilt c&ild of an old order which had had its 
beauties. Goncharov’s fir^t novel, A Common Story, had treated 
the same theme, contrasting a worldly uncle and his callow 
nephew, and weighing the smart but hollow attractions of 
Petersburg life against the boredom of the country; and again 
in his third and last novel. The Kavine, Goncharov returned to 
the idea of the superfluous man, who longed to be everything 
by turns, but had not the resolution to be anything. 

Goncharovas rival in popularity, whom he grew to think 
of as his persecutor and secret enemy, was the chief of the 
Westernizers, Ivan Turgenev (1818-83), whose first suc- 
cessful book, A Sportsman's Sketches, was, nevertheless, an 
evocation of the old Russia. Turgenev was no propagandist. 
He showed the world of serfs and landlords objectively, 
against an impressionistic background, to such effect that the 
future Tsar Alexander II is said to have decided to abolish 
serfdom immediately after reading it. Turgenev’s standards of 
writing were purely aesthetic. Yet social problems were in the 
air, and it was only in relation to them that he could set his 
characters moving. Most oi them are members of the doomed 
landowning class, who live civilized liwes in a mood of autumn 
melancholy. Life for them is very beautiful, but it has only a 
passing beauty. Fate, in the person of Bazarov, the liberal 
hero of Fathers and Children, is knocking insistently upon their 
wooden doo/s. But Turgenev was no mofc of a wholehearted 
liberal than Goncharov. In the novel Smoke he satirized both 
sides: in On the Fve, he wrote a novel in which the political 
interest was really subordinate to an unhappy love-sto^. 
Among his best characters aie the superfluous men, Rudin, 
in the novel of that name, and Lavretzky in The House of 
Gentlefolk. For the artist and intellectual, in the Russian 
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levolution which was brewing, was indeed a superfluous 
man. 

Living much of his life abroad, and closely connected by 
sympathy with Flaubert, with George Sand, and with the 
young Henry James, Turgenev formed a link between 
Western literature and the new writing in Russia, which was 
being popularized in France by Merim^e in particular, but by 
other translators too who soon produced French versions of 
the Russian novels, many years aht;ad of the first satisfactory 
English translations. Turgenev’s great merit, however, lies 
not in his liberalism, and not in his international importance, 
but in the sheet beauty of his writing, in his tender rendering 
of the Russian countryside, in his poetic treatment of changes 
of mood and fine shades of affection between his characters. 
Moral problems, too, are displayed by him in their personal 
implications; and his people, though often simplified, are 
true to nature in a way that even Balzac’s -are not. For 
Turgenev’s was a broad vision where that of the greater nine- 
teenth-century novelists was myopic. 

A radical, far more partisan than Turgenev, who ex- 
hausted much of his talent on political journalism, was M. E. 
Saltykov-Shchedrin (1826-92), whose single important 
novel, Tbe Golovlyov Family, shows a bunch of aristocrats 
running downhill after the freeing of the serfs in 1861. On the 
other side, deeply rooted in the old Russia, was N. S. Les kov 
(1831-95), whose homespun novels introduced all types and 
classes, and who reproduced the idioms and turns of phrase 
characteristic of each. Called by Gorki the most Russian of all 
Russian writers, he has never become a European figure. 

Famous beyond the frontiers almost from the first, Leo 
Tolstoy (1828-1910) was not only the greatest European 
novelist of his century, but also one of its most important 
figures. Tolstoy is remarkable for his enormous vigour, and 
for his persistence, even to the last, in developing his view- 
point far beyond the time when he was capable of embod3dng 
it in purely literary creation. The son of aristocrats, he left the 
University to join a regiment in that part of the Caucasus that 
had inspired both Pushkin and Lermontov. But military life 
disgusted him; gambling and drink attracted and repelled him. 
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Everything he did was violent, but already some element in 
him was seeking for a religious faith. His first writings were 
autobiographical. In the trilogy Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, 
he recalled the feelings of his early life with a remarkable 
clarity. It was no doubt his early passion for Rousseau that had 
sent him in quest of his own past. But his favourite authors 
were Sterne and Dickens, and it was they who influenced his 
style. His autobiograijhy became less true to fact as it pro- 
gressed, and in addition he wrote a number of stories with 
Caucasian and military backgrounds, which would have been 
outspokenly pacifist but for the censorship. 

Six years went to the writing of that greatest of novels 
War and Peace, which Tolstoy at first intended to be the first 
of a trilogy, the second and third parts of which were to deal 
with the events of two other critical moments in Russian 
history, the liberal Decembrist revolt of 1825, and the Crimean 
defeat of 1856. It was the first, perhaps the only novel to deal 
with events on two planes, and so to interrelate them that it is 
possible to see personal and national histories at the same 
time. For the Napoleonic invasions are not a background to 
War and Peace’, they provide an additional dimension to the 
family chronicle as the events of the Trojan War give 
Agamemnon, Hector, and Achilles a stature that they would 
lack were they not playing a part in World events, and if the 
gods themselves had not been concerned in the fate of their 
nations. Not since Os LMsiadas had the national theme been 
so welded to the personal, nor were the destinies of gods, 
nations, and men so to be brought together again except per- 
haps by Thomas Hardy in his Dynastt. 

On the personal scale the characters of War and Peace em- 
bodied the whole of Tolstoy’s experience. ‘The observations 
and experiences of army life; the pagan exuberance of his 
youthful bachelor revels; the glitter of feshionable balls; the 
physical intoxication of the hunt; his tenderness for his family; 
the philosophy painfully achieved through turbulent exper- 
ience and profound reflexion; the whole of his rich and con- 
tradictory being, in fact,’ wrote Derrick Leon in his masterly 
study of Tolstoy, ‘is to be found in this monument erected to 
the memory of a previous epoch.’ Neatly all his remarkable 
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characters were drawn from the life, from his own family or 
his wife’s, and, once drawn, they acted not as their creator 
dictated, but in conformity with their own natures. For after 
the initial act of creation, Tolstoy allowed his people to 
develop according to their own internal law; no one in War 
and Peace does anything that is false to what he or she is. The 
book contains no heroes or heroines, but just people living 
out their lives on the margin of gre^t events, and among 
them two who incarnate two contradictory strands in 
Tolstoy’s own make-up, the proudj reserved, and ambitious 
Prince Artdrei, and the simple, good-hearted, ever questing 
Pierre Bezhukov. 

Many of the latter’s characteristics reappear in Levin, the 
restless doubter of Ama Karenina, who in the end learns from 
an illiterate peasant the truth that his mental over-activity has 
prevented him from seeing till then. The loves of Anna and 
Vronsky alone would have made the book the greatest psycho- 
logical novel of the century. Here, with less strain than 
Flaubert in Madame Bovary, Tolstoy has created a woman who 
was all passion and jealousy, by dint, almost, of isolating those 
qualities in himself and calling them to life in another. In her 
lover there are facets of the young Tolstoy of the smart 
uniforms and the gambling debts. But, having created these 
characters, the author appears once again to stand back from 
them, and leave them to act according to their own natures. 
One cannot be quite sure that Flaubert practised a similar 
degree of detachment over Mme Bovary. His own revolt from 
the bourgeois life that she incarnated may well have been one 
of the factors that-contributed to the scene of the suicide. 

After Anna Karenina, Tolstoy drew aside from literature to 
seek for himself the truths that he had permitted his creature 
Levin to discover. His married life ran into a crisis from which 
it never recovered, '’and his religious and political activities 
dictated a form of writing, nafve, didactic, and somewhat flat. 
Out of this, however, came eventually a number of short 
stories and fiibles, chief among them The Kreut^er Sonata and 
TAtf Death of Ivan Ilyitch, in which Tolstoy’s powers of creating 
character appeared unimpaired, though he was no longer able 
to let his people act according to their own natures. His sexual 
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asceticism and fervid belief in peasant virtue dicuted the 
pattern of events. But in the tale of the dying judge Ivan 
lljitch there is a depth of perception that Tolstoy had not at- 
tained before, even in his great novels. A man is shown dying 
in all his spiritual nakedness, with the knowledge that all that 
he has been is as nothing, and that he has nothing to carrv past 
the annihilating moment of death. That this discovery can be 
incorporated in artistic form implies a mastery as great as that 
of War and Peace, though on a different scale of creation. It is as 
if Tolstoy had passed the border of literary activity into the 
field beyond art, where stand the Gospels, the Bhagavadgita, 
the sermons of Eckhart, the poems of Angelus Silesius, and 
much of Blake. 

Tolstoy’s three plays of this period, though they have con- 
siderable dramatic power, were written for the People’s 
Theatre which he patronized, and lack ultimate depth. His last 
novel. Resurrection, written when he was seventy-one, is a 
melodramatic story, with a moral both anti-governmental and 
anti-clerical. The early parts of the novel, in which the student 
Nekhlyudov meets and seduces Katerina Maslov has the 
beauty of remembered events in Tolstoy’s earlier life. But her 
later conviction for murder, Nekhlyudov’s change of heart, 
and her refusal to accept his sacrifice arc factitious. Tolstoy 
was incapable of writing a long and sustained work at the 
level of spiritual insight which he had then reached. 

Fedor Dostoyevsky (1821-81) worked always at the 
level of Resurrection, drawing abnormal characters where 
Tolstoy endeavoured to show the normal transcending their 
limitations, and rejoicing in violence as the catalyst by which 
the change of heart could come. Dostoyevsky’s own youth 
was violent and unhappy. Unjustly convicted of sedition, he 
was sentenced to death and only pardoned when he was 
already facing the firing squad. He spent eight years in Siberia 
- where Tolstoy too might have been sent but for his in- 
fluential relatives and his European reputation - four of them 
in a penal camp and four as a conscript in a line regiment. In- 
deed, he came to literature with an experience that few writers 
knew until our own epoch of the concentration camp. 

Dostoyevsky’s early influences were Gogol, Hoffmann, and 
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Dickens, all masters of the grotesque, and he had not trans- 
cended them in the two short novels that he had written before 
his arrest. Yet already in Poor Folk, the motif of pity had been 
stressed. On his return from Siberia, Dostoyevsky published 
another short novel The Insulted and the Injured and his descrip- 
tion of his Siberian experiences in Memoirs from the House of the 
Dead. He was already forty-four and up to his neck in debts 
when he began to write the first of his four great novels. 
Crime and Punishment, in a hotel room at Wiesbaden, where he 
could hardly pay for his meals. The theme had already been in 
his mind for a long time, that crime brings its own repentance, 
because by sinning a man has destroyed all that which is most 
valuable in himself. The student Raskolnikov commits a 
murder of which he is not even suspected. But his own 
psychological need to atone drives him into giving himself up, 
and joining his lot with a woman who has known every 
humiliation, with whom eventually, when the term of his im- 
prisonment is up, he will build a new life. There is much in 
this novel that might seem to place it on the sensational plane 
of Ijs Miserables. There is the same obsession with crime, the 
same crudely worked up suspense. Will Raskolnikov confess 
to the police officer? The characters, unlike Tolstoy’s, arc 
above life size, and in Hoffmann’s fashion extreme significance 
is attached to dreams and symbols. But Dostoyevsky’s novels 
triumph over their limitations, as Graham Greene’s - to quote 
a minor example from the school of Dostoyevsky - do not, be- 
cause the change of heart postulated by Dostoyevsky has a 
universal application as Greene’s Roman Catholic theology 
has not. Everyone is, in a sense, with Raskolnikov, pursued by 
his own sins and anxious for the release of emotion that 
Dostoyevsky recognized as man’s highest possibility. 

Dostoyevsky’s next novel The Idiot presents a hero who has 
passed beyond the stage of atonement to a strange beatitude, 
but is unable to avoid a violent event to which he, Natasha, and 
Rogozhin are aU driven forward, the murder which they fore- 
see but which they cannot escape. After this. The Devils (first 
translated as The Possessed) is an unshapely book, having under- 
gone severe structural changes during its writing. Its purpose 
was to attack the liberal politics of the Westernizers, but in 
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fact it went farther and prophetically exposed the psycho- 
pathic motives that were to impel all the violent politicians of 
whatever colour, in Russia and abroad, from his day until 
ours. Stavrogin, the central figure, is a monomaniac, and the 
rest of the conspirators, ‘flotsam and jetsam all of them’, 
work out their ill-considered ideals in terms of argument and 
murder. But all the time Dostoyevsky was writing The Devils^ 
he was considering the theme of his last novel and master- 
piece, The brothers Karamazov, which was to present a recon- 
ciliation of good and evil. In the cantankerous old man and 
his three sons he created characters who bridged the whole 
gap between Heaven and Hell, between the glimpse of 
Heaven revealed by Father Zossima, the elder, to Alyosha 
and the hell in which the old man himself lived, and where 
Mitya sojourned in his moral though not actual responsibility 
for his father’s death. 

Dostoyevsky’s plots are the merest police court anecdotes; 
his characters ’are all larger than life, yet revealed with the 
greatest psychological insight, which makes them credible. 
But the culmination of his novels, the moment of sudden 
emotional enlightenment, is something that only he could 
achieve. His experience in Siberia, and the flashes of vision 
which, for physiological causes, preceded the attacks of 
epilepsy from which he suffered, gave him the greatest depth 
of any novelist. Tolstoy’s panoramic view of the world, with 
the levels of god and man superimposed, and Dostoyevsky’s 
lightning plunges into the depths and up to the heights mark 
the novel’s supreme achievement. 

The next Russian genius to emerge jvas an autumn figure, 
closer in feeling to Turgenev than to either of his country’s 
giants. Anton Chehov (1860-1(^04) was a brilliant im- 
pressionist who, though he was temporarily attracted by 
Tolstoy’s teli|ious and social theories, had on the whole a 
resigned and humorous attitude to life, which he saw as a 
pageant of multiform beauty and pathos, built up of random 
entrances and exits, unplanned and purposeless, yet with a 
certain ill-defined significance that makes his writing not 
altogether gloomy. Beginning as a retailer of comic stories for 
the cheap press, he remained always an anecdotal writer, yet 
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in some of his best stories the point of the anecdote is that 
nothing really happened at all. Chehov’s ambition, as he 
stated when criticiring Anna Karenina, was not to solve prob- 
lems, but to state them correctly. Hence the exact rendering of 
mood in his stories, the precise analysis of a situation. 

In a story like The ha^ with the little Dog, a bored Moscow 
dtizen starts up a flirtation in a seaside hotel, knowing well 
that such adventures with married women always end in 
boredom, yet unable to resist just orie more. The pair enjoy 
one another’s company, but when h is time to part the elderly 
man cannot throw off his chance mistress’s memory. He visits 
her in her home town. They resort to various dodges to de- 
ceive her husband. ‘At any moment it seemed to them,’ ended 
Chehov, ‘that they would find some miraculous solution 
round the next comer. But they knew, in fact, that the end was 
still fiir off, and that the most complicated part was just about 
to begin.’ Chehov states a problem, where the later Tolstoy 
would have preached a moral, where Dostoyevsky would 
have driven the pair to violent resources, to murder, suicide, 
and repentance. 

Chehov’s is not the novelist’s method; it is the accurate 
observer’s; and from him we rise with a feeling that life, 
viewed in purely earthly terms, is like this. Chehov’s range of 
characters is considerable, but none are above life size, and the 
standard he sets for them, when offering his sympathy, is only 
that of honesty. His people exist in their moments of honest 
feeling and resignation rather than in the long duration of 
their lives. Even his own life he seems to have viewed with 
this resigned detachn?,ent, suffering himself from thwarted 
love and from a long history of tuberculosis, and ironically, 
resignedly, watching himself suffer, with no more and no less 
compassion than he would have offered to any other man. 

After Chehov, the Russian novel entered i*ito a decline; 
great though its influence was on the rest of Europe, its powers 
of growth in its own country had ceased. Nevertheless the 
two main streams, the first deriving from Gogol and Dos- 
toyevsky, the second from Pushkin and Tolstoy, continued to 
run parallel though less boisterously, until the Revolution cut 
short the grotesque and psychological school, and encouraged 
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the realists to develop a tendentious and sentimental line in 
photography. 

The one European country which produced hardly any 
novels of importance in the nineteenth century was Germany, 
where the poetic long short story or Novelle, and the philoso- 
phical novel or Bildungsroman absorbed all the talent that might 
have gone to the novel proper as well as much that might 
have been devoted to poetry. Among the regionalists who 
dwelt lovingly on natural beauty and who endowed their 
characters with all the simplicity of flowers walking was the 
Austrian Adalbert Stifter (1805-68), a quietist whose 
melancholy has lately become somewhat fashionable. A long 
autobiographical novel by the Swiss Gottfried Keller 
(1819-90) called Der Griine Heinrich (Green Henty) has little 
more than provincial interest. His short stories, however, 
come nearer to the true folk-tale than most attempts to 
imitate an inimitable medium. His rough humour, and his 
rich fantasy, make of such stories as Spiegel das Kitchen (Mirror 
the Cat), the equals of the brothers Grimm’s Marchen, while his 
elegiac Romeo tmd Julia auf dem Dorfe (The Village Romeo and 
Juliet), besides giving Delius the theme for an opera, has a 
melancholy beauty slightly reminiscent of a short story by 
Thomas Hardy. 

Another Swiss writer, Conrad Ferdinand Meter 
(1825-98) wrote long Novellen of the historical past, in a 
hmpid style, influenced by that of French, his second language. 
To a reader used to the movement and colour of the nine- 
teenth-century historical novel, Meyer may seem cold, distant, 
and unduly reflective. To one, on the other hand, who can 
accept Stifter’s quiet narrative, Meyer may convey a satisfying 
vision of the past. A single Novelle also, by the poetess 
Annette von Droste-HClshoff (1797-1848) called 
Die Judenbuche (The Jew’s Beech) has strength, beauty, and a 
strange, cruel inevitability, while Theodor Storm (1817- 
88) calls the romantic past of his native Schleswig to life in 
stories that achieve both a Wordsworthian beauty and a 
genuine eeriness. 

But with the rise of Prussia, these old-fsshioned forms 
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yielded to the historical novel glorifying Germany’s past, and 
to middle-class fiction written under the influence of Dickens, 
the outstanding example of which is that classic of the business 
world Soil tmd Haben {Debit and Credit) byGusTAvFREYTAo 
(1816-95). 

One considerable novelist alone emerged from this confused 
literary scene, the elderly Prussian aristocrat Theodor 
Fontane (1819-98). Fontane had been dramatic critic, 
foreign correspondent, and war correspondent, in France, in 
England and in Scotland. He was nearly sixty before he began 
his first historical novel in the style of Walter Scoft, and 
seventy before he began to write his series of novels of Berlin 
and of the East Prussian landscape. Fontane was a conserva- 
tive by conviction, yet a liberal by temperament. As a critic he 
had championed the new drama of Ibsen, and as a novelist he 
followed the French realists, though all the time preserving 
his characteristic German background. Three short works, 
Irrungen^ Wirrungen (Tria/s and Tribulations) ^ Frau Jenny Treibel^ 
and Effi Briest rise in an ascending scale of excellence. The 
last, the story of a girl condemned to a loveless marriage, 
whose brief affair with another man brings disaster on all, is 
in its ironical and detached way a stinging condemnation of 
the stuffy social code of the Junkers from whom Fontane 
sprang. He was surprised nevertheless to find himself feted by 
the Jewish intelligentsia of Berlin, but cold-shouldered by his 
own people. Briest is local in its subject matter, but Fon- 
tane’s portrait of Effi herself, as of his other women characters, 
is tender, charming, and unsentimental. His last novel Der 
Stechlin {Lake Stechlin} displays his powers of catching the 
subtleties of conversation at their best, but is less shapely in 
its plot than his earlier successes. 

An individual chronicler of German provincial life, 
Wilhelm Raabz (1831-1910), is humorous aVid melancholy 
by turns. Beginning as a leisurely disciple of Jean Paul, in- 
fluenced through him by Sterne and independently by Dickens, 
he developed a darker style in his Abu Telfan^ only to return 
at the end of his life to his old humorous detachment. 

Another writer of originality, whose work has been 
acknowledged in Germany, though not in England, is Jens 
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Peter Jacobsen (1847-83), a Danish naturalist whose very 
careful language and deliberate impressionism convey poetic 
overtones which delighted Rilke, who was much influenced 
by him. lie left only two completed novels, and a volume of 
stories, which are most individual, and which reflect his own 
divided personality, half Darwinian atheist, half Romantic 
dreamer. 

With the growth in knowledge of psychology and history, 
and with the development of social theory, the novel began to 
decay in all countries. No longer did it seem possible to display 
a group of characters in a water-tight compartment, reacting 
solely in relation to one another. Time and space, which had 
seemed capable of division into satisfactory sections, now be- 
came confused. A novel could not confine itself to one genera- 
tion; heredity demanded the inclusion of ancestors, whose 
actions might account for those of the story’s central figures. 
Social complications again required a fuller “documentation of 
background and circumstances. Realism, naturalism, satire, 
fantasy, the family chronicle, the description of genius and of 
madness, the growing self-consciousness of the novelist him- 
self, all took the novel into byways where to equal the uni- 
versality of Le Rouge et le Noir, La Cousine Bette, War and 
Peace, The Brothers Karama!(pp, and Fortunatay Jacinta became an 
impossibility. 



Chapter Fifteen 

POETRY AFTER THE ROMANTICS 


Reaching its peak around the year of Revolution 1830, 
Romanticism began to decline almost immediately, giving 
place to no new classicism, howcytr, but to a variety of 
literar}^ fashions, each of which aimed at some departure from 
the egoism and the rhetoric of Hugo and de Musset. The first 
post-Romantic,nevertheless,HEiNRiCH Heine(i797-i 856), 
had something of Musset’s flamboyant temperament, though 
united with a sardonic self-consciousness which was the mark 
of the Jewish intellectual. Like Musset, Heine struck attitudes. 
But unlike Musset he mocked himself. His early poems. Das 
Buck der Lieder, have a fancy-dress quality. They derive from 
the Romantic lyric; yet the gestures are a little too histrionic, 
the music a trifle too sweet. The metaphors of stage, carnival, 
dance, recur. The ironical twist, the clown’s grimace are never 
far away. 

Heine could, however, write poems of pure feeling; two 
cycles of Die Nordsee (The North Sea) have a majesty that links 
them with Goethe and foreshadows Matthew Arnold. But it is 
his ironic poetry that has best withstood the changes of 
fashion. Heine as a democratic liberal was unable to remain in 
Germany after 1831. He set up as a journalist in Paris, ex- 
plaining the German Romantic movement to his French 
public and writing abput France, which he dearly loved, for 
the benefit of the Germans. But his attitude to his own 
country was that of a bitter exile, and such light ironic verse as 
that of Atta Troll and Deutschland pilloried the conventionality 
and hypocrisy of Ijis native land in Byronic Eshion. In his 
prose too, always full of the liveliest comment, Heine devel- 
oped a personal vein of fantasy, inventing such delicious 
characters as Gumpelino of the famous nose in Die Bader von 
Lucca (The Spa of Lucca), and the Polish count Schnabele- 
wopski. 

Heine's prose is among the most delicate German written 
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in the nineteenth century. He could make the German 
sentence, heavy even in Goethe^s hands, dance to almost 
French tunes; and in his final poems, those which refer to his 
own slow death from paralysis upon his mattress grave, he 
succeeds in transcending his romantic self-pity. 

German poetry of the middle of the century developed, 
however, at its best, rather along Wordsworthian lines than 
towards lightness and irony. Though his popularity remained 
on a level at which he was referred to in one breath with 
Goethe and Schiller, Heine was fundamentally too European 
for the German taste. 

Annette von Droste-Hui-shoff (1797-1848) and 
EduardM6rike(i 804-75) represent far better the strength 
of the German imagination, and its closeness to the old 
slow-moving life of field and forest, which was shortly to 
yield before a rapid and rootless industrialization. Annette von 
Droste-Hiilsb^iff, a retiring aristocrat whose brief production 
of fine poetry* sprang from an unhappy love for a man many 
years her junior, is crisply objective both psychologically and 
in her recording of landscape. Hers was an agonized sensibility 
that fought its own Romantic unbalance. She looked at the 
world with careful near-sighted eyes, and rejected the pan- 
theism that seemed to come so naturally to her. But many 
moments brought her their revelations. In Im Grase (In the 
Grass) she felt the nearness of the dead beneath the ground; in 
Ins Moose (On the Moor) she speaks of the momentary vision of 
her whole life as one, past, present, and future. Loosely, it 
would be possible to compare her to Emily Bronte, though her 
Catholic notion of sin adds an un-Br^ntean dimension to her 
thought, superimposing upon the sustained vision of her fine 
poem on the moonrise the overtone of horror, arising from 
fear of the Judgement. 

A more {#agan vein of imagination ;was worked by the 
Swabian pastor Eduard Morike, a scholar and metrical in- 
novator comparable to his Dorset contemporary William 
Barnes. Defeated in youth in his search for love, Morike 
found compensation, not in his religion, but in the creation 
out of earthy stuff of a private world founded on his native 
Swabian scene yet rich with unexpected possibilities of escape 
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from the here-and-now. His best-known short lyrics are full 
of yearning, loss, and country joys. His lesser known and more 
sustained poems tell of genial clumsy monsters, akin to those 
invented by Robert Graves, who score off the gods and get 
away with it. His verse is never more vigorous than when he is 
celebrating Suckelborst der UrmltsgSttersohn {Suckelborst the Son 
of the 'Primeval Gods). But his longer works are seldom unified. 
His Bildungsroman^ Makr Nolten, is a disorderly Wilhelm Meister 
in which his counterpart of the fey Mignon plays the chief 
role; while his idyll in the manner of Hermann und Dorothea is 
full of interpolations and asides. But though Morike does not 
succeed on a large scale, there is no German poet of the cen- 
tury except Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, who can achieve the 
mysterious intensity of such a poem as Der Gesang Weylas 
(Weyla's Son£), the purest distillation of longing for a lost 
paradise. 

The Austrian Nikolaus Lenau (1802-5P), potentially 
a lyrical poet of great power, failing to transcend a narrow 
subjectivity, produced perhaps only a dozen perfect poems. 
Deeply responsive to nature, he yet could not avoid painting 
it in the colour of his own moods. ‘Merely to have had poetic 
emotion’, he wrote, ‘is to have taken a step towards im- 
mortality.’ But his emotion was not sufficiently pure for his 
delicate rhythms, his restrained language, and his original use 
of symbols to make their maximum effect. Always the un- 
happy Lenau lingers in the foreground, on the edge of that 
madness which finally swept him away. Holderlin and Nerval 
expressed their insanity spontaneously, without thought for 
their own plight. Lenaiji, less in love with his dreams, hoped 
always for a way out, yet decided that ultimately all comfort is 
an iUusion. Several other distinguished lyrical poets were 
writing in German at this time, among them August 
VON Platen (1796-1855), the victim of one of Heine’s most 
devastating attacks, and a conscious aesthete whose mastery of 
form was remarkable in an age when form was neglected. His 
sonnets, indeed, are among the best in German, and his 
anti-Romantic satire still preserves its sting. 

There was also Theodor Storm, whose poetry, coming 
from the same rural source as his Novellen, is comparable at its 
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best with Eichendotff’s and, being as deeply rooted in his 
Northern scene as EichendoriF’s in Silesia, carries the same 
overtones of folk-song. At the same time, in Switzerland, 
C. F. Meyer, another writer of Novellen, was feeling out to- 
wards the more objective attitude of his French contemporar- 
ies, with a success that makes even his historical ballads read- 
able. Meyer was not a great poet, but a miniaturist who, 
whether interpreting a moment of history or an experience of 
nature, always added to it something of his own reflective 
nature. 

The German Romantic school had small influence abroad 
in its second phase. One poet alone, the Russian FEdor 
Tyutchev (1803-73), stands out as a greater counterpart to 
Lenau, with a pantheism and despair similar to that of the un- 
happy Austrian but endowed with a philosophical power that 
enabled him td face his dark vision, and to And - as Lenau 
never satisfactorily did - his own symbols with which to ex- 
press it. Tyutchev, a diplomat more at home in French and 
German tlian in his native Russian, was nevertheless a Slavo- 
phil with strong political opinions. He was quickly acknow- 
ledged as the outstanding poet of his generation by Tolstoy, 
and also by Turgenev, who was accounted the arbiter of polite 
taste. But Tyutchev himself took so little interest in his 
writing that he never even read his proofs, and allowed Tur- 
genev to smooth away what he considered Tyutchev’s metrical 
irregularities. For Tyutchev day was a golden cloak of order 
and light thrown over the black abyss of chaos and darkness, 
which faced the homeless orphan Mkn. His poems, which 
were accepted by the Symbolists as well as by his contem- 
poraries, have a haunting beauty, which comes over even in 
indifferent translations. He is the poet that James Thomson 
might have been if he had faced his vision of the Qty of 
Dreadful Night, and glimpsed a mysterious meaning behind 
its gaunt facades. 

Among Tyutchev’s contemporaries who also fell under 
Turgenev’s spell were Y. P. Polonsky (1819-98), an un- 
even Romantic, with a homely touch that now seems a little 
tame, A. N. Maykov (1821-97), an aesthete with Qassical 
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leanings, and A. A. Fet(i82o- 92), a poet of far greater range, 
capable both of music and precision, and in his final poems of 
a philosophical courage comparable to Tyutchev’s, but more 
optimistic. 

This generation of Russian poets suffered from the patron- 
age of a growing reading public which first demanded senti- 
mentalities, and then, about 1880, turned ungratefully from 
poetry to the novel. ^ 

A figure comparable to Tyutchev’s, though, unlike him, 
many-sided, was Count Alexei Tolstoy (1817-75), a dis- 
tant relative of the novelist, and the author of a trilogy of 
Shakespearian plays on historical themes written in blank 
verse, of a historical novel, and of some delightful nonsense 
poetry, including a History of the 'RMssian E.mpire in doggerel 
half Russian, half German, which anticipates 1066 and Ail That. 
His best poems, however, echo the majesty of the Byzantine 
church service, or record sudden strange moments of insight, 
such as that in which, visiting an old mill, he was struck with 
the mysterious certainty that he had been there before: a 
haunting lyric unlike any other in European literature. 

Some of Count Tolstoy’s best poems, however, seem to cap- 
ture the music of folk-song, and so to relate him to that second 
current of Russian nineteenth-century poetry, the would-be 
popular, whose first exponent, A. V. Koltsov (1808-42), 
sings delightfully of harvest and the young reaper, but falls 
into banality when he attempts urban sophistication. 

N. A. Nekrasov(i82i-77), a gentleman, a radical, and a 
poet of far greater calibre than Koltsov, wrote political and 
satirical poetry enlivened by the breath of real popular vigour 
comparable with Whitman’s but traditional in form. His Ked- 
nosed Frost, a long poem about a peasant woman, is in the true 
tradition of peasant mythology, and his unfinished epic How to 
live happily in Russia is the most important single poem be- 
tween Evgetty Onegin and the revolutionary Twelve of Alexander 
Blok. 

Although Russia was the only European country to develop 
a new national literature in the nineteenth century, in Hungary, 
in Sweden, in Flanders, and in Provence there sprang up poets 
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with fresh languages at their disposal, who wrote lyrically, 
with a new feeling of nationalism, and a closeness to whatever 
remained of the popular tradition. In Hungary San dor 
Petofi (1823-49) wrote love-poems, brief lyrics of a true in- 
tensity, as well as poetry of the 1848 revolution, in the sup- 
pression of which he perished. In Sweden, whose literature had 
hitherto followed the French lead, there had been one im- 
portant poet in the eighteenth century, the light satirist 
C. M. Bellman (17^0-95), whose Stockholm poems and 
famous epistles were supg to old folk-melodies. But now 
Bishop E. Tegner (1782-1846), by incorporating Icelandic 
themes in a Romantic poetry, swung his nation’s new literature 
strongly under German influences. In Flanders, later in the 
century, Guido Gezelle (1830-99), a Catholic priest and 
reactionary journalist, wrote unforced Romantic poetry, in 
every way original and close to the rhythms of popular speech. 
The poetry oS nature and the poetry of mystical knowledge 
were equally at his command, and were it not for the restricted 
range of the language in which he wrote, he would count as 
one of the most original nineteenth-century poets. 

With Gezelle, the revival of Flemish became a reality. 
But a similar attempt to bring to new life the old literary 
language of Southern France failed despite the devotion of a 
very considerable poet, Fr6d6ric Mistral (1830-1914), 
who composed rustic epics in it. Returning to the use of 
myth, which meant little to his sophisticated compatriots in 
Northern France, and studying the verse of the troubadours. 
Mistral, despite the grandeur of his ^aith and his vision of 
nature, struck no roots. The language in which he wrote was 
artificial, and no amount of cultural propaganda could call into 
being a national spirit in Southern France such as Petofi had 
roused in Hufigary and Gezelle in Flandei#. 

Fashions in France were moving in the direction of Par- 
nassianism, in essence a Romantic protest against Romantic- 
ism, which originated with a poet of the Romantic generation 
itself, Th^ophile Gautier (1811-72). Starting as a mac- 
abre comrade of Nerval and the other eccentric hangers-on of 
the Romantic school, Gautier soon' revolted against their 
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disregard of form, and promulgated a theory that the more re- 
calcitrant the medium the greater the beauty of a work of art. 
Partially trained as a painter, and earning his living as an art 
critic, Gautier rejected all moral, social, and political implica- 
tions in literature, demanding that a poem should be purely 
formal, and that art should be practised for its own sake. This 
challenge to Hugo, whose supporter Gautier had been in the 
battle of the theatres, had entirely changed the direction of 
French poetry by the mid-century. Henceforth Hugo’s pole- 
mics were imitated by few, and Hygo himself had now his 
occasional Parnassian moments. 

Gautier attempted terr^a rima, and drew Spanish landscapes 
with bright or subdued colours, using a palette as sensitive 
as Gongora’s, though less surprising. His outstanding innova- 
tion, however, was his attempt to blend the arts, to suggest 
indeed that their media were interchangeable. This is not 
surprising in an art-critic, but it had far-reaching effects on the 
next generation, which in its search for ‘correspondences’ be- 
tween one art and another was really seeking private and rare 
sensations, such as it believed to be within reach of the artist 
alone. 

Gautier was trying in such poems as his Symphonh en blanc 
mtysur {Symphony in White Major) to co-ordinate the evidence of 
all the senses into a single impression. He had a fine eye, and 
an eat sensitive to cadences which Hugo, Vigny, and Musset 
failed to catch. His lack, however, of any sustained standpoint 
more valid than one of art for art’s sake, prevents his &maux et 
Canties {Enamels and Cameos) from rising out of the category of 
exquisite minor poetry, the best of its class and time. His 
novels, of which Mademoiselle de Maupin is the best known, are 
pictorially exciting, though emotionally naive. For Gautier 
was among the founders of the doctrine that art had a right to 
be concerned not cinly with formal beauty biii with sexual 
eccentricity. 

The aesthetic objectivity of Emaux et Camees was imitated by 
Leconte DE Lisle (1818-94), whose primitive visions of 
the dawn of civilization, of the tropics and of the ancient gods, 
were as carefully executed as Gautier’s more sophisticated 
evocations. A disillusioned pessimist, who had spent much of 
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his youth in the tropical island of Reunion, Leconte de Lisle 
used stronger colours than Gautier, and permitted - though 
unconsciously - his own pessimism to pervade even his most 
exciting evocations, such as that of ‘Upsala, where the Jarls 
drink their good beer, clashing their golden cups and singing 
in chorus ’ or of a herd of elephants crossing a desert of red 
sand. 

Leconte de Lisle was the chief contributor to a three-volume 
anthology, Le Parnasse conternporain^ which gave the new 
movement towards fornwand objectivity its name. The most 
perfect practitioner of the Parnassian aesthetic, however, was 
J. M. DE Heredia (1842-1905), a Cuban who managed to 
compress into a sonnet visions that Leconte de Lisle elabora- 
ted over two or three pages. He too had a deep though some- 
what over-picturesque feeling for past civilizations, combined 
with a far finer gift of phrase than the rather monotonous 
Leconte de Lisle. But among the contributors to L.e Parnasse 
contemporain w*ere a number of poets who shared little with the 
actual Parnassians except their greater concern for formal per- 
fection. It would certainly be impossible to think of the best 
of them, Charles Baudelaire, as an objective poet. 

Parnassianism, despite the narrow limits of its achievement 
in France, had some effects on minor poetry abroad, where its 
accent on form and its fresh interest in the classical, as well as 
the medieval past, attracted and influenced poets as different 
as the Swiss novelist C. F. Meyer, the tamely impressionistic 
German Detlev von Liliencron (1844-1909), Ruben 
Dario (1867-1916), a Nicaraguan who rejuvenated the 
poetry of Spain and Spanish America, and, many years later, 
our own poet J. E. Flecker. 

Charles Baudelaire (1821-67), on the other hand, 
though Parnassian in form, not only destroyed Parnassianism 
in France an‘& elsewhere, by his reintrodmetion of the Roman- 
tic egocentricity, but founded what we must still regard as the 
school of modern poetry. The part played by theology in the 
Middle Ages, by experimental science in the nationalist era, by 
metaphysics in the first epoch of German Romanticism, now 
came to be played by psychology, which has been for the past 
century the science -or semi-science - to which all the activities 
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of civilization have to be related. Baudelaire was the first 
poet to offer his heart with some degree of analytical honesty 
to his reader. Byron, Hugo, Leopardi, Heine: all had attitudin- 
ized. but all had posed as whole men. Baudelaire, with greater 
insight, revealed the split in his own nature. Posing as a victim 
of the contemporary malaise, he displayed the melancholy, the 
perversity, the striving for genuine emotion of a man naturally 
religious, but lacking religious belief. Love offered him no- 
thing but sensual excitement, ending - if not beginning - in 
disgust. The loved one had long since ceased to stand for the 
poet as an intermediary between the common and the divine 
vision: rather she represented the chief torturess of a hell 
from which there was no escape. Sex was for Baudelaire evil 
in itself. 

What Baudelaire knew about his own nature and predica- 
ment - which was the nature and predicament of the genera- 
tions that foUowed him - he had discovered for himself. In his 
technique, however, he was less original, for his line is es- 
sentially the Racinean line, used with less licence than a 
Romantic would have granted himself. In his imagery too, 
Baudelaire’s originality was limited to the introduction of his 
po^sie des dipartSy with its ships and trains and foreign ports, 
and to his horrified picture of great towns as greedy destroy- 
ers, for which he learnt something from de Quincey’s Opium 
'Eater y as he learnt from Poe to draw certain other aspects of 
nightmare and horror. 

Baudelaire followed Gautier to the extent that to him all 
that was not art was hideous; and in his aristocratic pose, his 
dandyism, he cut a figure that appealed to the ‘Decadents’ of 
the century’s end, who praise him for his ‘Satanism’ oblivious 
of the fact that it was only the obverse of his desperate search 
for good. 

Chief among thoare successors who rhisinterpreted Baude- 
laire while pronouncing themselves his followers, was Paul 
Verlaine (1844-96), at his best an impressionist of deli- 
cate moments, and master of a pleasantly minor key, and 
at his worst a morbidly contrite convert to a milk-and-water 
Catholicism. Verlaine’s charm is really a development of 
Gautier’s. He too plays with colours and stresses the artist’s 
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essential independence of morality. If there are similarities be- 
tween Manet and Baudelaire, Verlaine comes nearer to the 
Impressionists. But for him the closest sister art was music 
rather than painting, and fine tones meant more to him than 
any sharp-edged statement. 

Farmore important as a long-range influence, though seldom 
perfect as a poet, was St6phane Mallarm^ (1842-98) 
who, like Verlaine, began under Baudelaire’s influence and 
contributed to Le I^rnasse contemporain. Mallarme, while 
taking over the doctrine of art for art’s sake, went further than 
Gautier, and denied that a poem must present any logical 
statement. It need be no more, as he saw it, than a succession 
of images, linked together musically and conveying a mood or 
a myth to the subconscious mind of the reader rather than 
to his reasoning faculty. Mallarme was an anti-scientist. He 
was also the opponent of the straightforward simile: ‘this is 
like that.’ Instead he substituted the first tftrm for the second, 
thus producing a symbol the significance of which would be 
clear only to tlie reader psychologically attuned to the poet’s 
way of thought. 

From this substitution arose the great obscurity of much 
symbolist poetry, the poet’s mind being hard to penetrate, 
and no explanations being offered. The resulting poetry was 
close in texture, and ambiguous. For while its manner of 
omitting links was no more than a new Gongorism with some 
real affinities to the Spanish seventeenth century, the range of 
images used was much larger, and there was no stock myth- 
ology. 

Mallarme’s condensation of imag^py has been even mote 
influential than Baudelaire’s new psychology in changing the 
direction of European poetry. Where Baudelaire sees the poet 
as a rebel, a superfluous man bent on showing the philistine 
that in reali^ it is he that is superfluous, Mallarme feels him- 
self a prisoner in the world of the senses, who yet by tireless 
devotion to his hermetic art may earn his moments of release. 
Most of his poems, especially his last, ate so difficult as still to 
offer uncertain meanings. At his most sparkling, however, in 
UAprM-midi d'm Fame (A Fam's Afternoon)^ he conveys a 
mood, a music, and a sultriness which ate the impressionistic 
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equivalent of the Parnassian weariness of Tennyson’s 
Titboms. 

J. A. Rimbaud (1854-91) a strangely precocious youth 
who had written all his poetry before he was nineteen, and who 
then abandoned writing for ever, viewed the poet as a seer, 
who after deliberately confusing all the organs of sense, would 
be granted a direct vision of the universe. His early poem 
BdteM ivre {Drmken Ship) is symbolist in that the ship and the 
poet are one. Other early poems, howeter, are objective in the 
manner of Baudelaire, drawing ugly litde pictures of war and 
slums. But when Rimbaud had advanced to the stage of the 
disorderly mystic, he deliberately disturbed his vision, and in a 
series of prose and lyrical poems, Les Illuminations (The Illu- 
minations) invented a phantasmagoria comparable to Holder- 
lin’s in the poems of his madness. But whereas Holderlin used 
a recognizable mythology, Rimbaud invented his own sym- 
bols, which were sometimes clear, but at other times repro- 
duced the features of some trackless fairyland,- where clarity 
and confusion were blended. His last collection, Une Saison en 
Ejtfer (A Season in Hell), shows Rimbaud’s inability to find a 
way out through poetry. 

‘ Pleurant,je voyais del’ or- et ne pus boire* he says (‘Weeping I 
saw gold - but could not drink’). Rimbaud then left France, 
and after earning his living by trading of various sorts, 
which took him to the Dutch East Indies and to Abyssinia, 
returned eighteen years later, with a fatal illness, to die at 
Marseilles. 

The combined effect of Baudelaire, Mallarm6, and Rimbaud 
on European literature,, was slow to reach its maximum in- 
tensity, and has not yet worn itself out. Private imagery, the 
claim to visionary penetration, density of texture, subtlety of 
psychological revektion; all were the fruit of the revolution 
which they worked, in nineteenth-century pocvry. On the 
technical side, however, their influence was less than that of 
two lesser poets, TRiSTANCoRBifeRE(i845-75), and Jules 
Laforgue (1860-87). Metrically and linguistically, as has 
been said, Baudelaire did not advance far beyond the subtly 
varied alexandrine of Racine; his innovations were krgely in 
the field of imagery; nor did Mallarm^ require an idiom more 
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developed than that of the seventeenth century. Rimbaud’s 
prose-poems, following on Baudelaire’s - which he had 
modelled on those of Aloysius Bertrand, the inventor of the 
form - satisfied his need for novelty. Corbiere and Laforgue, 
on the other hand, set out to recapture the cadences of the 
spoken word and the rhythms of the music-hall song - the 
only folk-music of the day. Never since Saint-Amant had 
French poetry attempted to catch the tone of everyday speech. 
What Wordsworth had demanded and Browning to some 
extent achieved in England had remained unthought-of on 
the French side of the Channel. Corbifere, a rebellious young 
Breton, with a poor constitution and a certain easy Satanism 
which he took from Baudelaire, was eager to suit the language 
of his verse to his own violences and to the rough coast of his 
native Brittany. His verse is deliberately angular, slangy, and 
broken, his poses romantically anti-Ron^antic. With a con- 
tempt for literature that was itself literary, Corbiere set out to 
make even sceWs in a sailor’s brothel poetic. 

Jules Laforgue, on the other hand, a more serious poet, 
self-mocking, ironic, yet seeking a truth behind the tinsel illu- 
sions that he anatomized in his Complaintes, did not live long 
enough to perfect his style, which had advanced from the 
stage of music-hall parody to that of a free verse with irregular 
rhymes in his last poems. Laforgue not only used the language 
of everyday speech, but introduced a new and shabby corner 
of the everyday world in which piano-scales were practised 
behind closed windows on melancholy Sunday afternoons in 
lost provincial towns, and where the poet disguised as a pale 
clown gazed with mute longing at the hioon: a motif borrowed 
from Verlaine, and derived by him from Watteau’s paintings, 
which circulated ever3rwhere throughout Europe and America 
in the nineties. 

Laforgue,* though of French blood, was born in Monte- 
video, a town strongly under French cultural influence, which 
also sent home the writer of an obscure prose epic, Ijes Chants 
de Maldoror {The Songs of Maldoror), which the poet described 
as more terrible than Byron’s Manfred, and which the sur- 
realists considered a forerunner of their own form of auto- 
matic writing. About its author, who called himself Comte 
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DB Lautr6amont (1847-70), not very much is known. His 
poem is an exercise in adolescent Satanism, original in its 
imagery, but extremely literary in its language and theatri- 
cality. 

The minor Symbolists who followed wrote pleasantly, 
developing various forms of vers litre, a medium of which 
several poets claimed to be the inventor. The general tendency 
of these writers, of whom Albert Samain (1858-1900) and 
Francis Viel6-Griffin were the best, was 
towards a musical impressionism much more conventional in 
language than that of Corbiere or Laforgue. The movement 
had lost impetus, but gained in intimacy. Its one original poet 
of the second generation, the Belgian ]&milb Verhaeren 
(1855-1916), wrote powerfully of the horrors of the town, a 
theme borrowed from Baudelaire but treated with a Whitman- 
esque freedom. Verhaeren was a powerful but untidy poet, 
an experimenter in both subject and style, who does not fit at 
all readily into the French tradition, yet whose lervent dislike 
of industrialism comes very close to Zola’s. 

From the symbolist group emerged the ^.cole romane, whose 
leader J ean Mor6as (1856-1910), a Greek by birth, attemp- 
ted to found a new classicism, which was really closer in 
feeling to the Parnassians, though less eclectic, since it looked 
only to the Greeks and Romans for models. The achievement 
of this group was small; but one short-lived poet,EMM anuel 
S iGNORET (1872-1900), had a Mediterranean warmth and 
directness, which might well rescue him from his present 
oblivion. 

The revival of classicism in Italy, on the other hand, where 
classicism, patriotism, and anti-clericalism formed a single 
consistent point of view, pagan in inspiration, followed 
naturally on the eckpse of Leopardi. Here Gibsufe Car- 
Docci (1835-1907) wrote political odes of great power, cele- 
brating the history and landscape of his country. His defiant 
Odi barbari (Barbaric Odes) though they are more restrained in 
form and language, have some of the rhetorical power of 
Victor Hugo. Romantic in his feeling for nature, Carducci 
was essentially classical in his attitude to mankind, to him the 
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measure of all things. He was, moreover, like Hugo, and un- 
like most of his contemporaries, a public figure, as was 
Giovanni Pascoli (1855-1912), a poet who emerged 
from a youthful melancholy into an optimistic socialism and 
patriotism. Pascoli was not as strong a poet as Carducci, but 
in a way parallel to that of the French s)mibolists, he extended 
the vocabulary of the Italian poet drawing not on urban col- 
loquialism but on obscure rustic turns of phrase, which 
formed, however, a le%s permanent addition to Italian poetic 
resources than the innovtions of Corbiere and Laforgue to 
the French poetic capital of the twentieth century. 

An extreme Romantic, Gabriele D’Annunzio 

quickly eclipsed Pascoli in the role of public figure. 
Drawing both on Giovanni Verga and on Carducci, he pro- 
claimed himself an adherent to verismo^ the Italian school of 
realism. However, verismo to him meant not objective record- 
ing, but a carefully exaggerated transcript of sensual experi- 
ence. Eroticisfn, pathological detail, and a preoccupation with 
death, sickness, and brutality made d’Annunzio’s plays and 
poems deliberately shocking. For the classical rhetoric of 
Carducci he substituted a new rhetoric, barbarous, decadent, 
and inhuman. The close relationship between beauty and 
decay, which roused Baudelaire to a sense of sin, drove 
d’Annunzio to a ‘carnality of thought’. He felt impelled to 
give every word ‘the weight of blood ’. 

Decadence, the pathological worship of depravity, sexual 
abnormality, and vice, which had so far collected only a few 
minor artists among its adherents, had its origins in the crazy 
writings of the Marquis de Sade. Now it found precedents 
in the Satanism of Baudelaire, and in the novels of Huysmans, 
and emerged as the creed of a poet with first-class resources. 
D’Annunzio was primitive, crude, vigorous, and brave 
on the one hind, violent and luxurious on the other. He under- 
stood nothing of the fine shades of Mallarm6; he was a Victor 
Hugo with a strength of language that burst the tight classical 
bands in which Italian poets. Romantic as well as Classical, 
had for so long been content to be confined. D’Annunzio’s 
drama Francesca da Rimini is a Senecan play of blood and 
horror, though its alleged theme is love. His lyrical poetry is 
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the counterpart of Swinburne’s, and shimmers with the same 
highly coloured imagery. 

D’Annunzio left Italian poetry enriched with resources 
that she had never known before. Not however, till the col- 
lapse of Fascism, with which the spectacular d’Annunzio 
was an early sympathizer, did any new school of Italian poets 
emerge; and they owed little to d’Annunzio, more to the 
subtler influence of Mallarme transmitted to them by Valery 
and other French poets. Dino Campana' , while 
sharing some of d’Annunzio’s linguistic excesses, is more 
genuinely appealing in his melancholy, and more various in 
his moods. His one important volume of poems and poetic 
prose came out just before Italy’s entry into the First World 
War. He died in an asylum, and has gained his reputation only 
in the last ten years. 

Nineteenth-century classicism found a pure exponent in 
Portugal, where the Romantic movement had produced only 
one outstanding figure, J. B. Almeida Garrett (1799- 
1854), the poet, dramatist, and restorer, by dubious processes, 
of the traditional ballads. Portugal’s champion of a new classi- 
cism had not the vigour of Carducci, nor a sense of the grand 
style like Matthew Arnold. Antero de Quental (1842- 
91) was a philosophical poet, perhaps more philosopher 
than poet in his Odes modernas^ but very much a poet in the 
150 sonnets in which he describes the stages of his quest for 
a faith. Qucntal’s sonnets, the most beautiful in Portuguese 
since Camoes, possess the intimacy and exactness that we 
have come to expect fp^m modern confessional poetry, and 
combined with it an exalted language that relates them to the 
sonnets of Dante and Cavalcanti. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, little major poetry 
was being written ini France, in Italy, or yet in tsngland. But 
the seeds of symbolism, almost pure of the tares of decadence, 
were springing up in the form of new poetry in Germany, in 
Holland, in Spain, and in Spanish America. The nineties, 
which were an age of decline in those countries with the 
oldest literatures, were times of fresh birth in those where 
tradition was weakest. 
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The only important German poet of the generation after 
the Parnassians was the urban Richard Dehmel (1865- 
1920), whose verse romance Zwei Menschen {Two Peop/e) 
attempted unsuccessfully to express naturalism in poetry, but 
whose occasional lyrics continue the Romantic tradition 
pleasantly with original, though occasionally sentimental, 
novelties of phrase. The German lyric still remained, with few 
exceptions, a simple, rather provincial poem of feeling suitable 
to be set to music by Schubert or Schumann, Brahms or Hugo 
Wolf. It was not until French symbolist influences began to 
play on the Rhineland aesthete Stefan George 

on the poor Austrian gentleman Rainer Maria 
Rilke , and on the Viennese Jew Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal j that German poetry came 
close once more to the European tradition. 

There are aspects of Stefan George^s pQf try that are closely 
related to th'Jtt of d’Annunzio. There is the same preoccupa- 
tion with the* artist’s exceptional function and privileges. To 
George poetry was at first a religion, then a prophetic func- 
tion. The poet was for him the privileged myth-maker of the 
age. George took from history symbolic personages through 
whom to announce his aesthetic theories, and put forward a 
new Beatrice or redeemer-figure, one Maximin, a personal 
friend who had died young. In his insistence on his right to 
dictate faith and beliefs to his admirers, George alienated 
many creative minds who had been attracted, if not by the 
man, at least by his fanatical belief in his mission. Von Hof- 
mannsthal and the Dutch poet Albert Verwey refused to be 
swallowed up by the George circle,' which remained closed 
and had very little influence on Wilhelmian Germany. George 
published privately, printed and spelt after his own fashion, 
and looked forward to the establishment of Das Neue Ketch, in 
which his idfeas would triumph. This bofe no relation to that 
of the Nazis, who attempted to honour him. He refused their 
adv'ances, and retired to Switzerland, where he died. 

The best of George’s poetry can be divorced from his 
mj'th and related to that of the French symbolists which he 
began by translating. ‘A poem is not the reproduction of a 
thought,’ he wrote, ‘but of a mood,’ and George’s moods of 
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melancholy, of wonder, and of expectancy are to be found 
most purely rendered in the books of his middle years, after 
he had ceased to echo Verlaine, and before he had become 
absorbed in his prophetic role. Here he wrote a precious but 
intensely musical line, which enriched a poetry that in the 
hands of Dehmel and his contemporaries had become flat, or 
else wildly experimental. 

Whereas George’s innovations were on the side of formal 
elegance, Rilke succeeded rather in extending the range of 
the German language, in making it capable of expressing 
the fine nuances of a Mallarm^, the impressionistic subtleties 
of Yeats. As he found it, the German language was muscle- 
bound; and as he left it, it was more agile than it had ever been, 
even in the age of Goethe. Like George, Rilke was a myth- 
maker, and his too was a private myth, though much more 
closely related to the other myths of his age. At first it con- 
tained two elements, brought to perfection respectively in the 
objective vignettes of his Neue Gedichte (^Netv Poems) and the 
other-wordly reflexions of his Stundenbuch {Book of Hours). Al- 
though in the latter he introduced the theme of the wandering 
monks, whom he had seen on a brief visit to Russia, Rilke 
was not a religious poet. His myth, brought to perfection in 
his Duineser Elegien (E/egies from Duiao), is an aesthetic one, 
with the poet at its centre, as he was for Stefan George. Rilke 
saw it as his task to immortalize the common things of the 
earth, to filter them through the fine mesh of his temperament 
till they stood in all their purity, like Platonic ideas, transmuted 
and capable of surviving both their own destruction and the 
poet’s. 

The detachment of the elegies is akin to Holderlin’s; in 
them angels and discarnate beings perform the same func- 
tions. But Rilke’s poetry admits far more elements from the 
warm, contemporary world. The elements that Be chooses to 
raise into immortality include the animals, the trees, the 
flowers, and the works of art, though seldom the people, of 
earth. 

Rilke wrote with great difficulty, crowding his greatest 
production into a bare month for which he had anxiously 
waited for years. In that fruitful moment he not only put his 
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elegies into their final form, but also wrote two lyrical se- 
quences, Die Sonette an Orpheus (Sonnets to Orpheus), with 
whom he identified himself in his function as poet. Rilke’s 
prose Aufs^eichmgen des Malte Laurids Brigge, the notebooks of 
an imaginary Danish poet, presents a delicate, rather morbid 
picture of the artist as a haunted figure in a world of secret 
portents and hidden significances. Though arresting, it is 
less individual than his poetry, which remains among the 
most significant of the century. 

Von Hofmannsthal, like Rilke an Austrian, was however 
more closely identified than he with the destinies of the decay- 
ing Habsburg Empire, of whom, with Schnitzler, he was the 
outstanding writer. His early poems and poetic dramas placed 
him midway between George and Rilke, partaking of some of 
George’s verbal richness and of Rilke’s greater subtleties of 
expression. In his middle years he adapted ancient plays, 
among them* and most successfully, the Anglo-Dutch 
‘morality’ Everyman, and wrote librettos for Richard Strauss’s 
operas which were works of art in their own right. Finally, 
however, he developed symbolisms of his own in plays 
written after the collapse of Austria in the First World War. 
During these years he turned also to the writing of critical 
essays. 

The poets of the generation following Rilke and George 
are disappointing, the two best being short-lived. Georg 
Heym (1887-1912) echoes Verhaeren’s horror of the great 
city in language more economical than the Belgian’s and, like 
his, reminiscent of Baudelaire. Georg Trakl (1887-1914) 
on the other hand, a purer symbolist, though at times echoing 
Holderlin, wrote invariably of an autumn landscape of 
horror and. suffering. An unbalanced youth, he quickly 
resorted to drink and to drugs, and fell into a total despair, 
which endeef in his death from an overdose of opium in 
the opening months of the First War. Largely forgotten 
until Germany’s collapse after the Second War, he pro- 
vides a significant link between the Decadents and the 
Existentialists. 

German poetry in the last forty years has achieved little. 
Perhaps it is only in the field of irony that any real originality 
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has been displayed. Here the Austrian Christian Mor- 
GENSTERN (1871-1914) had already led the way with his 
whimsical characters, Palmstrdm and Korf, and the wry fun 
of his Galgtnlieder {Gallaws-songs). He is a genius of the 
calibre of Edward Lear in his mastery of subtle word-play, 
that makes nonsense of all the philosophies. Erich Kastner 
(b. 1899), the author also of some very popular children’s 
books, is a more bitter Ogden Nash, who mocks the modish- 
ness and amorality of Berlin society between the wars. 

The serious poetry of this time, ^expressionistic in its fer- 
vour, has little to recommend it. Franz Werfel (1890-), 
an Austrian with a religious sense which saw him 
through his expressionistic beginnings, allowed himself too 
great a display of inchoate emotion, while Oskar Loerke , 
a poet conventional in form and somewhat 
rhetorical, attempted to convey a hermetic message porten- 
tous but hard to decipher, and Josef Weinkeber (1892;), 
another Austrian and the only considerable poet to 
attempt an unsuccessful compromise with Nazism, developed 
a splendid technique, but despite his Holderlin-like attitudes, 
possessed no real vision. Since the war the influences of Rilke 
and T. S. Eliot have been strong; and the poetry of H. E. 
Holthusen (b.1913) and Ingeborg Bachmann 
appears to be making new beginnings. 

Symbolism and the influence of Stefan George in particular, 
have stimulated the writing of some very fine poetry in 
Holland. Here P. C. Boutens , a poet of great 
formal achievement with a mystical approach to beauty, dis- 
played a remarkable mastery of variation. Alone of the great 
symbolists Boutens was a classical scholar and translator and, 
like Rilke, sensitive to the necessary relationship between the 
symbol, chosen by the poet, and the underlying idea contem- 
plated by Plato. For only when the one approximates to the 
other can communication be made beyond a small and private 
circle. 

Albert Verwey , also a poet of intellectual 
strength, combined with a lyrical spontaneity and a genius 
for evocative description, stands between Stefan George, who 
admired and translated him, and the stricter examples of 
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Dante and Goethe. Whether affected by symbolism like 
Boutens, or broadly idealist like Verwey, or despairing like 
the deaf and isolated J. H. Leopold , the Dutch 
poets of this very real renaissance held more firmly to tradi- 
tional ways of thought and to classical forms than their con- 
temporaries in other countries. 

In Russia, where the symbolist era also brought a revival of 
poetry, links with W&tern Europe were more tenuous than 
in Pushkin’s day. Here ,the motive force was provided by 
what remained of Slavophilism, and by a revival of spirituality 
partly theosophical and partly based on Orthodox Church 
mysticism. The first generation of symbolists, K. Balmont^ 
V. Bryusov and F. Sologub were impressionistic, 
decadent, erotic, or perverse, but stretched the 
resources of Russian poetry in the 

manner of d’*Annun2io. Innokenty Annensky (1856- 
1 909), who demoted much of his energy to poetic dramas and 
translations, has only recently emerged as a symbolist un- 
touched by decadence, remarkable not only for sharp obser- 
vation and an original choice of images, but also for the strict- 
ness and variety of his forms. Annensky’s influence on the 
early Pasternak was considerable. The second generation, on 
the other hand, were profoundly Russian and fell under the 
spell of the mystical philosopher V.J.Solovyev(i855-i 900) 
who was himself a poet. Of these An drey Bely 
devoted himself to fantastic novels rather than to poetry, and 
in a messianic frame of mind accepted the revolution, while 
Alexander Blok (1880-1921) who likewise accepted 
the events of 1918, was an apocalyptic poet, in whom dwelt a 
strange and haunting awareness of a reality behind appear- 
ances, akin to the vision of Tyutchev and Alexei Tolstoy. 
Choosing hi9!*imagery from life and histevy rather than from 
art, he sees the embodiment of truth in the figure of a strange 
woman who comes into a restaurant where he is drinking, 
and hears the clash of battle still ringing on the field of 
Kulikovo, where long ago the Russians fought the Tartars, 
and where God’s voice sounds for him in the cry of the swans 
flying over. Blok’s poetry is often a danse macabre in slushy 
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but no more. He hardly stands out among the many whose 
talents have been hampered by directives, which have limited 
their subjects and prescribed their strictly nontranscendental 
treatments. The best poetry of contemporary Russia is not 
lyrical but narrative and popular-heroic, and the outstanding 
poet in this genre is Alexander Tvardovsky (b. 1910). 

The contemporary revival in Spanish poetry, on the other 
hand, has gone forward with an impetus which, in America at 
least, has not yet died down. Spanish poetry of the Romantic 
age was, as has been noted, provincial. The revival began 
with the posthumous publication in 1871 of some seventy- 
nine short lyrics by an ill-fated journalist and translator 
G.A. Becquer (1836-70). This straightforward sequence, 
which tells of an unhappy love, broke with the Romantic con- 
vention of full rhyme, and adopted a very Spanish pattern of 
assonance, which made for far greater subtlety of music. His 
attitudes are akin to those of Heine in his later, despairing 
phase, but less theatrical. Bccquer wrote flatly, monotonously 
even, without rhetoric; but for the first time since Garcilaso 
here was a Spanish poet who spoke honestly on the subject of 
love, and who established new connexions, in some of his 
varied stanza patterns, with the traditional peasant measures of 
the copla - of which collections were beginning to be published. 
Spain, in fact, was reforming a link with her own past, as she 
had not done since the age of Gongora. 

Another poet whose verse was the product of unhappy 
experiences was Rosalia Castro (1837-85), who wrote 
delicately in her nativ^ Galician, which had not been used 
since the time of the cantigos d'amigo^ then long ago forgotten. 
Many of her Galician poems echo folk-songs. But others seem 
to reach out as if through a veil of mystery, to grasp some 
firmer reality behind the backcloth of Galicia’s rivers, estua- 
ries, and bare hills. This is. the poetry of nostalgia and of 
suffering; and even more painful is her last volume, written in 
Castilian. Rosalia Castro’s poetry is not as powerful as that 
of the nineteenth century’s other great poetess Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff. But it speaks directly of the life of everyday, 
of the starving peasant in a country as poor as Ireland, and of 
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the emigrant on more prosperous shores longing for his native 
Galicia. 

Neither Becquer nor Rosalia Castro wrote powerfully 
enough to set going a revival of Spanish poetry; which 
actually began in Spanish America, under the impact of 
French parnassianism and symbolism. The new poets of 
Spanish America were many - Jos6 Marti (1853-95) in 
Cuba, Jos6 Asunci6n Silva (1865-96) in Colombia, 
Manuel Guti^rrAz NXjera (1859-95) in Mexico, and 
Julio Herrera y Reissig (1875-1901) in Uruguay. But 
all these were confined by poverty and provincial conditions 
to their own lands. One poet only made contacts with Europe, 
and this was Rub^n Dario (1867-1916), whose native 
Nicaragua was too small to contain a writer of such vigour 
and originality. In his first book A^ul {^lue) he mastered the 
Parnassian idiom; in his second Prosas profanes, he broke the 
dull moulds 0/ Spanish Romantic poetry. A Swinburne in his 
vigour, his metrical innovations, and sometimes in his 
monotony, Dario was nevertheless a poet of greater variety 
than that late Victorian. Like him a pagan, he was excited by 
the beauty and luxury of the world: and though often moved 
by other poets rather than by direct observation, he saw many 
things that writers in Spanish had not seen before. His Sin- 
fonia en gris mayor is Gautier’s symphony in white transferred 
to another shore; and sometimes too, he seems to echo Whit- 
man. But the effect of his poetry on Spain was almost that of a 
new Garcilaso. It was musical, and rhythmically buoyant; and 
it made the highest claims for the poet himself, not as a seer 
and prophet, but as nature’s aristocrat, worthy to be listened 
to and fSted in all the capitals of the world. 

Much of Dario’s poetry to-day appears conventionally 
decadent in its imagery, and somewhat noisy in its affirma- 
tions. A fe^v poems nevertheless rema^. His first Spanish 
disciple, on the other hand, a modest craftsman, far more 
subtle in his effects, appears to-day one of the most important 
and delightful poets of that time. Antonio Machado 
(1875-1939) was a Castilian, a reflective man and a student of 
philosophy, who unlike the globe-trotter Dario seldom left 
his own country till the moment when he was driven out by 
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Franco's armies, to die at almost the first village on the 
French side of the Pyrenees. Dario had occasionally written 
poems that owed something to the Spanish past as well as 
to the French present. Machado, however, anchored the new 
movement back into the Spanish tradition by the use of rhy- 
thms and imagery which were native to it. His is a local poetry 
which became national; a poetry which relates mood and 
landscape. It is bare, with a few images, yet each one com- 
pelling. Machado writes of the glory ^f Spain's past, of her 
miserable present, and of the future^ which he believed to be 
in store for her. One of his greatest poems is an elegy on the 
teacher Francisco Giner de los Rios, whom he saw as one of 
the architects of that future. As Machado grew older his 
poetry became more metaphysical; influences of Verlaine, 
Becquer and of Dario became welded in a style which was 
to be a model to the generations to come. But towards the 
end of his life he found himself short of emotion and out of 
sympathy with the new Gongorism of Lorca’^s generation. 

Another intellectual poet, Miguel de Unamuno (1864- 
1936), allowed metaphysical distresses to stifle his poetry 
except in a few pieces which, like Machado's, though with a 
more solemn, less certain and less musical beat, relate his 
bleak northern landscape with the moods of doubt and des- 
pair which threatened to overwhelm him. Whatever his sub- 
ject or medium, poem, novel, essay or critical disquisition, 
Unamuno is always speaking of man's need to be assured of 
his immortality. He was not a professional philosopher but a 
sceptic in search of a faith, which he did not find; and the 
essence of his humanist dilemma is movingly embodied in his 
long essay on the tragic sense (De/ sentimiento trdgico de la vidd). 

A third poet in this group which brought to Spanish culture 
and literature a rebirth after the loss of the American war and 
of the last vestiges 4)f Spain's overseas empire^^ was Juan 
Ramon Jimenez (b. 1881), an Andalusian, who continued 
Dario’s work of incorporating French influences, drawing on 
Mallarme in particular, whose subtlety and impressionism 
suited the brilliant landscape in which the poet lived. His 
earlier poems shimmer with sunlight, or sparkle beneath a 
southern moon. But later his imagery became firmer, and his 
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states of mind more consistently autumnal and melancholy. 
Then in about 1916, Jimenez began to move in the direction 
of pure poetry, to abandon rhyme and assonance, and to 
write in a subtly cadenced vers-libre. What he now had to 
express was the landscape of his own mind reflected out- 
wardly in the trees and stars, the clouds, the sky, and the 
bare rocks of Andalusia. These poems were slight and frag- 
mentary, hanging on a single image, and leaving a scent 
rather than a message in the reader’s mind. In the last years 
and during his exile in America, where he went after the Qvil 
War, his poetry has taken on a somewhat firmer outline, and 
many of his best poems are to be found in his later volumes. 
Like Yeats and Rilke, he has perhaps been slow in arriving at 
a mature style. In contrast to Rilke he stretches out after 
things, but catches only his own states of mind. But in his 
subtle and highly organized poetry he reflects a soul steeped 
in the past ofihis own Andalusia, and echoiftg its predominant 
moods at every stage from its Arabic beginnings. Unlike 
Dario, he brings the French style home to a country with 
traditions strong enough to modify it. 

The poetry of Portugal followed a parallel course to that of 
Spain, with Eugenio de Castro introducing 
the symbolist style in the place of Dario, with CamiloPes- 
s A N H A as a leading symbolist, and with the some- 

what mystifying figure of Fernando Pessoa 
as the counterpart of Juan Ramon Jimenez, who was in some 
respects his master. Pessoa, who had spent his childhood in 
South Africa, wrote at first in English, contributing his 
Portuguese poems, which were not* collected until after his 
death, to a number of periodicals under three pseudonyms, 
which he believed to represent three distinct facets of his 
personality, one pastoral, one emotional, and one pagan and 
intellectual. ''in his emotional incarnation Pessoa is at times 
over-rhetorical, but in pastoral or paganly reflective vein he 
has a great sense of form, which links him with both the 
medieval and the classical traditions. 

The period between the two wars saw a succession of in- 
tellectual programmes formulated in France, and adapted 
to some extent abroad. What was lacking was genuine poetry. 
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